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Art.  I. — Th^  FuJil  of  the  Romvi  Republic,  By  Charles  Merivale,  B.D. 

Ijondoii :  Longman.  1803. 

Ancient  history,  imperfect  as  are  its  records,  is  a  mine  of 
political  \visdoin,  by  no  means,  as  wc  think,  yet  exhausted. 
.\t  different  periods  in  the  hist  three  or  four  hundred  years,  its 
lessons  have  been  ill  read,  soinetiines  through  an  imperfect  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  facts,  sometimes  through  a  too  fond  enthusiasm 
for  the  name  of  Liberty,  and,cpiite  as  often,  through  a  fanatical 
admiration  of  Monarchy.  We  have  perhaps  been  too  apt  to 
turn  the  study  into  boyish  instruction,  and  h  ive  thereby  ob¬ 
scured  an  undeniable  truth,  that  to  estimate  the  argument  in  its 
fulness  manly  faculties  are  needed.  'I'hc  history  of  (i recce  has 
enjoyed  some  advantage  over  that  of  Home  in  the  closer  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  it,  at  least  at  Oxford,  by  students  of  somewhat  rijicr 
Rge  :  ^Yhile  Home  is  there  studied  only. during  the  earlier  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  republic.  The  subject  afterwards  spreads  into  such 
vastness,  as  to  evade  the  grasp  of  youthful  learners ;  and  in 
our  maturity  we  think  modern  history  to  concern  us  moro 
nearly  than  ancient.  We  will  not  say  a  word  to  disparage  the 
niodern,  but  we  believe  each  branch  of  knowledge  to  afford  its 
own  peculiar  instruction. 

The  history  of  man  is  one  unceasing  effort  for  universal 
justice  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  injustices.  We  sec 
one  phenomenon  everywhere  recurring, — namely,  that  each  race 
of  men  in  turn  is  insensible  to  the  rights  of  others,  however 
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keenly  sensible  to  its  own:  likewise,  within  the  same  race, each 
class  or  each  interest  exhibits  a  like  selfishness,  until  corrected 
by  force,  ami  trained  by  compulsion  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others. 

I'he  ])rinciplc  enunciated  in  Thucydides  is  seen  everywhere 
to  be  true, — ‘  Without  mutual  fear  no  alliance  is  trustworthy;* 
— so  weak  are  the  moral  forces  in  collective  man.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  general  elfort  for  partial  right  gives  rise  to  various 
compromises  or  bye-laws,  which,  extending  themselves  through 
a  whole  mass  of  men,  issue  in  political  institutions,  and  pro¬ 
duce  conscious  nationality.  Until  this  stage  is  attained,  men 
have  no  ])olitical  history. 

Such  nations  as  Kgyjit  and  India,  whose  civilization  ])receded 
the  era  of  extant  literature,  to  a  great  extent  evade  our  in- 
(piiries.  Nearer  to  our  observation  arc  Greece,  Plimnieia, 
C’arthage,  and  l^truria,  as  w  ell  as  Rome,  all  of  which  undertook 
to  solve  the  great  ])roblem  of  permanent  justice.  Jdiis  j)ro])lem 
has  two  branches, — first,  to  defend  all  parts  of  each  eonmuinity 
from  all  other  ])avts  of  it, — secondly,  to  defend  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  against  violence  from  without.  We  may  spend  a  few 
lines  in  considering  what  progress  each  of  the  nations  just 
named  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  difTiculty. 

Ancient  Greece  exhibits  to  us  a  hundred  little  states,  each 
internally  sovereign,  in  a  majority  of  which  the  cardinal  idea 
had  established  itself,  that  public  law  is  the  only  legitimate  ruler 
in  a  state,  and  that  accordingly  all  magistrates,  whether  born  or 
elected  to  their  ofiice,  are  servants  of  the  law’  from  which  they 
derive  their  sacredness.  I'hc  deliberate  and  formal  consent  of  iho 


community  enacted  laws,  whether  fundamental  or  of  secondary 
importance ;  but  the  mode  of  collecting  and  determining  this 
consent  varied  greatly  in  din'erent  states.  The  ])revalent  feel¬ 
ing  was,  that  a  senate  or  couneil  was  essential,  like  a  committee, 


to  prepare  and  give  form  to  proposed  enactments,  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  rati  tied  solemnly  by’  the  body  of  the  citizens. 
.\n  individual  who  by  violence  imposed  his  ow’ii  will  as  law, 
was  named  a  tyrant,  however  judicious  his  administration. 
JSuch  a  man,  having  himself  overthrown  the  law’s,  was  self- 
outlawed,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  avenged  by  the  law*  if  la* 
wras  slain.  To  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  such  a  man  was, 
in  Greek  feeling,  an  impiety.  The  sacredness  of  law  was  tlai** 
the  fundamental  princijile  of  Greek  politics,  and  all  that  was 
good  in  their  ])olitical  growth  depended  on  this  point.  Never- 
diele.ss,  neither  of  the  ])roblems  which  we  have  indicated  was 
solved,  hirst, — the  idea  of  citizen  did  not  take  up  the  whole 
counuunily,  but  left  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution 
slaves  in  all  the  states,  and  inferior  classes  of  freemen  in  man)' 
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Thus  citlicr  the  poorer,  or  the  men  not  of  a  certain  race,  or  at 
any  rate  the  slaves,  were  imperfectly  ])rotecte(l  by  the  law,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  feel  the  throbbings  of  nationality,  lint 
next,  if  even  Athens  failed  partially  in  the  internal  problem, 
much  more  did  Athens  and  all  the  Greek  states  alike  fail  totally 
in  the  external  problem,  of  securing  each  part  of  the  country 
from  foreign  injustice,  whether  foreign  receive  a  more  or  less 
distant  inteq>rctation.  There  was  a  crisis,  at  which  the  severe 
danger  recently  encountered  by  collective  Cireece  from  Persia 
overpowered  the  aversion  of  the  ]>etty  communities  to  part  with 
any  portion  of  their  sovereignty  for  the  public  defence.  Wlien 
Athens,  as  the  reward  for  her  high  disinterestedness  and  stead¬ 
fast  bravery,  was  summoned  to  lead  the  maritime  states,  she 
wanted  but  a  little  perseverance  in  virtue,  and  the  problem 
would  have  been  solved.  In  spite  of  the  grievous  misfortune, 
tliat  a  reactionary,  proud,  and  ignorant  power,  like  that  of 
Sparta,  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  continental  states, 
— in  spite  of  many  false  steps  and  harsh  proceedings  of  Athens, 
—even  after  she  had  made  war  upon  Samos  and  Potidaca,  so 
deep  was  the  desire  of  peace  at  Sparta,  that  any  moderate  con¬ 
cessions  to  save  Spartan  honour  would  have  averted  the  crisis. 
Both  sides  dreaded  war.  Pericles  alone  goaded  Athens  into 
it,  and  bv  this  fatal  act  decreed  the  ruin  of  Greece.  In  all  the 
history  of  republics,  is  no  clearer  case  of  a  war  made  by  one 
man.  Had  he  conciliated  Sparta,  she  would  gladly  have  main¬ 
tained  the  peace,  and  during  ])eace  Athens  was  sure  to  grow 
stronger  and  stronger.  With  a  little  more  faith  in  honesty,  her 
statesmen  might  have  made  her  supremacy  the  permanent  union 
of  Cireeco.  llut  they  resolved  to  establish  her  as  a  tyrant  city, 
and  in  conscipienee  Greece,  during  a  century  of  civil  war, 
learned  a  ])ennanent  mutual  distrust ;  as  a  farther  result,  she  fell 
a  victim  to  the  crafty  Macedonian  despotism,  wliich  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  with  it  all  the  superiority  of 
the  Greeks. 

As  for  Phoenicia,  alas !  her  history,  though  written  by  lier 
own  people,  and  translated  into  Greek,  has  perished,  and  wo 
gather  up  only  fragmenttiry  knowledge.  We  see,  nevertheless, 
numerous  marks  of  high  success  in  their  ])olitical  regulations. 
I  he  cities  of  Phoenicia  were  separately  self-governing,  and,  in 
some  sense,  sovereign  ;  we  read  of  kings  in  several  of  tliem  at 
certain  times;  but  whether  royal  or  republican,  they  were 
always  regulated  by  law,  and  the  poorer  classes  were  recognised 
ui  the  constitutions.  At  the  same  time,  confederation  was  un¬ 
derstood  far  better  by  them  than  by  the  Greeks:  wars  between 
city  and  city  seem  to  have  been  unknown  ;  and  they  co-operated 
CT  mutual  defence  against  the  foreigner.  But  their  site  was 
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fatal  to  ihein.  Their  continental  territoiT,  and  the  mass  of  their 
population,  was  too  small  to  resist  the  poNvertiil  monarchies  that 
arose  behind  them.  Against  such  an  empire  as  Assyria, 
(dialdxa,  or  Persia,  they  could  not  ])ossil)ly  stand,  although  die 
insular  I'yre  resisted  nobly,  and  they  all  obtained  favourable 
terms  from  the  Persian  monarchy.  In  this  case  it  might  seem 
that  the  internal  problem  was  nearly  solved  ;  but  for  external 
defence  they  certainly  had  not  mass  enough.  Plimuicui  ami 
Syria  needed  to  be  united  into  a  single  confederacy  to  be  strong 
enough  to  oppose  the  formidable  empires  of  Asia,  or  perhaps 
even  the  force  of  Kgypt 

The  Carthaginian  confederacy  had  some  great  advantages 
over  that  of  Phoenicia.  At  its  back  lay  vast  deserts  and  nicrc 
barbarians,  who,  though  often  highly  vexatious  by  sudden  in¬ 
roads,  were  yet  too  scattered  and  too  ignorant  for  continuous 
war.  Carthage  was  hereby  enabled  to  base  her  ])o\vcr  on  a 
broader  tract  of  country  than  that  of  Plucnicia.  Her  excellent 
system  of  colonization  peopled  the  fertile  districts  and  extended 
Punic  influence  in  Africa.  Mixed  cities  of  A //-;>// av//r/V/«t 
happily  commenced  a  blending  of  the  rude  native  tribes  with 
the  civilized  colonists.  The  enormous  series  of  disasters 
suffered  by  this  confederacy,  not  only  without  destruction,  hut 
with  the  result  of  getting  stronger  and  stronger,  testify  to  us  its 
wonderful  internal  vigour,  and  the  jircvaleut  wisdom  and  justice 
of  its  domestic  policy.  It  was  ruined  by  the  fanatical  desire  to 
possess  Sicily,  which  induced  it  to  engraft  into  its  permanent 
])olicy  the  sup|>ort  of  vast  armies  of  hired  barbarians.  '1  his 
military  institution  is  the  immorality  that  j)roved  fatal  to 
(hirthage.  Had  she  coveted  no  more  territory  than  she  could 
<lefend  with  her  native  po])ulation, — Punic  and  Liby-|)ha’nieian, 
— it  is  probable  that  she  would  have  escaped  her  Sicilian  wars, 
and  have  spread  into  a  vast  African  ])ower  too  mighty  for  Home 
to  touch.  Her  system  of  slave-sailors  and  mercenary  soldiers 
is  the  true  cause  of  her  destruetiou  by  the  atrociiv  and  malice 
of  her  perfidious  rival.  Vet  while  Parthage  stood,  she  achieved 
a  gn*at  work,  though,  with  such  barbarians  in  contact  with  her, 
lime  was  not  allowed  for  blending  them  into  a  homogeneous 
people.  The  great  ])roblein  of  colonization  was  better  .''olved, 
in  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  by  Carthage,  than  even  by  the 
(•reeks;  and  this  tells  much  for  their  whole  internal  policy, 
which  (except  so  far  as  it  became  disordered  by  the  bad  militury 
KVslem)  was  well-tempered  between  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
*i’he  other  confederate  states  had  a  local  sovereignty,  and  no 
internal  war  seems  to  have  afilieted  them  until  it  was  engendered 
by  the  struggle  \vith  (ireeks  and  Homans. 

The  Ltruscans,  like  the  Phoenician  race,  understood  con- 
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ffdcnicv  better  llian  citlicr  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  peoples. 
The  Etruscan  cities  bad  local  sovereij;nty  as  decisive  as  any 
repiildics  of  anticpiity  ;  yet  no  wars  between  l^trnscan  towns  are 
heard  of,  and  on  various  occasions  they  confederate  against  a 
common  enemy.  Vet  tbere  seems  to  have  been  a  twofold 
weakness.  Tbe  common  defence  was  made  an  extraordinary, 
instead  of  an  ordinary  duty;  which  seems  indeed  to  have  kept 
them  from  collective  aggression,  but  too  niucb  weakened  tbe 
central  executive  in  defence  against  a  jiowerful  and  unscrui)nlous 
neighbour.  I’bere  was  no  specific  central  orgmiy  but  any  state 
that  was  strong  rallied  tbe  others  to  it :  hence  resistance  to 
Rome  came  too  late.  This  was  in  itself  a  most  serious  evil ; 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  worse  by  an  inadequate  deve¬ 
lopment  of  freedom  in  tbe  common  ])eoplc:  Niebuhr,  at  least, 
holds  them  to  have  been  serfs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difTicult  to 
tind  any  proof  that  they  were  lower,  in  comparison  to  tbe 
nobles,  than  English  rustics  to  tbe  squires  and  landlords;  and 
such  a  relation  is  ])roved  by  the  ex])erience  of  eight  centuries 
to  have  no  tendency  to  make  tbe  ])casants  less  brave  soldiers. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  EUruria  went  little  bevond  (ireece  in 
the  solution  of  our  great  ])roblems. 

What  then  have  the  Latin  cities,  and  Home,  tbe  greatest  of 
them,  done  in  this  respect?  l^ike  Greece,  they  rushed  at  first 
into  inveterate,  suicidal  civil  war,  falling  far  below  tbe  J’hccni- 
cians  and  Etruscans  in  this  respect;  yet  when  Home  bad 
established  her  supremacy,  tbe  (question  of  her  jioliey  arose  in  a 
new  form.  In  ])oint  of  fact,  after  tbe  great  Jiatin  war  and  the 
apparent  triumph  of  Home,  a  critical  insurrection  in  Latium, 
H.c.  :k2*2  (disguised  in  tbe  history  of  Livy),  forced  the  Homans 
to  an  entire  enfranchisement  of  several  Latin  towns,  who 
thenceforth  became  as  one  ])cople  with  them.  The  Homan 
plebeians  had  a  little  before  achieved  their  own  full  admission 
into  civic  equality;  and  after  this  a  steady  and  rajiid  progress 
of  improvement  knits  all  tbe  tribes  of  Homan  citizens, — at 
length  made  thirty-five  in  number, — into  a  single  well-ordered 
and  intensely  ])atriotic  community.  I'p  to  this  jioint  of  ad- 
'anceinent,  full  success  may  senn  to  have  been  won,  tbongb 
after  long  years  of  great  suffering,  liatium  bad  been  absoibed 
tnto  Home,  but  Home  bad  again  exjmnded  herself  into  Jiatium; 
and  had  attained  a  strength  making  her  fully  competent  lor 
defence  against  tbe  foreigner. 

Hut  here,  as  pcrlnqis  in  every  other  instance,  the  strength 
"Inch  justice  from  within  bad  imparted  to  tbe  community  was 
abused  for  injustice  to  those  without;  and  the  whole  instruction 
uf  Homan  history  turns  henceforth  on  our  seeing  the  results 
ally  worked  out  from  beginning  to  end.  Perhaps  of  no  other 
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great  coiiHiiunity  can  tliis  be  said.  Home  became  too  powerful 
to  be  overthrown  from  without:  she  did  nothing  but  coiupicr: 
and  the  more  she  conquered,  the  more  miserable  she  beeume 
within;  until  at  last  her  institutions  are  overturned  bv  her  own 
armies,  amid  the  a]q)lause  of  the  populace,  and  a  gravitation 
towards  the  worst  form  of  oriental  despotism  rajiidly  ensues. 
Four  great  and  prosperous  elective  sovereigns,  under  whom 
material  prosperity  reaches  a  height  previously  unknown,  fail 
to  impart  a  single  principle  of  permanent  good.  'J'he  sinews  of 
liberty  having  been  cut,  reverence  lor  law  is  supplanted  hv 
adoration  of  a  man;  the  decline  of  taste  kee])s  ])ace  with  the 
growth  of  wealth  ;  genius  has  totally  vanished,  or  hides  its  head ; 
literature  is  supplanted  by  the  hack  rhetorician  and  by  the 
learned  lawyer ;  patriotism  becomes  invisible  ;  armies  are  all 
mercenary,  and  ripe  to  follow  any  leader  who  will  ])ay  them: 
the  whole  cm])irc  is  suspended  on  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  one 
man,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  a])parent  strength,  is  often  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  so  vast  a 
body  as  that  of  Rome  took  two  centuries  to  die, — being  in  that 
whole  period  in  principle  like  an  em])ire  of  («hina,  or  ])erhaj)s 
of  Ihirthia.  The  problem  of  civilization  is  in  fact  complete  to 
the  historian,  from  the  day  that  this  form  of  society  ismanifestly 
established. 

During  the  republican  period,  we  have  said  that  justice  to 
her  own  citizens  made  llomc  so  strong  from  about  B.c.  ‘kio 
onward.  This  is  true,  but  is  not  the  whole  truth :  the  causes  of 
her  uniform  success  in  wars  lie  deeper  still.  Her  military  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  summed  up  in  three  statements: — every  citizen  was 
presumed  to  bo  a  soldier ;  her  annual  chief  magistrates  to  he 
freely  elected  generals ;  and  her  senate  a  permanent  council  of 
military  oflicers.  In  consequence,  her  armies  were  always  good, 
being  picked  from  men  in  the  prime  of  strength  everywhere,— 
men  who  were  born  with  the  belief  that  it  was  their  duty  and 
privilege  to  die  for  Rome.  No  sUinding  force  was  thought  of. 
As  in  tlie  United  States  of  America,  every  man  was  trained  to 
arms ;  every  year  called  out  a  new'  army ;  the  entire  nistic 
population  had  in  its  turn  seen  serv  ice ;  milittiry  feeling  and 
tact  was  so  inborn,  that  fresh  recruits  were  little  less  serviceable 
than  veteran  soldiers.  Resides,  free  promotion  from  the  ranks 
was  a  thing  of  course.  All  were  cheered  with  the  hope  of 
rising, — not  indeed  to  wealth,  but  to  honour  and  power.  'Iheir 
rulers  were  a  tnie  aristocracy, — that  is,  w’cre  the  l)est  men  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  nation.  Their  virtues  were  Ragan  and  Uoinan 
"rirtues,  no  doubt ;  yet  such  as  were  then  venerated  ;  and  the} 
exercised  an  honourable  energetic  influence.  No  chasm  at  that 
time  existed  between  government  and  people ;  and  yet  the 
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nenatc  had  a  real  and  substantive  power  of  higli  importance. 
Under  such  a  system  the  commanders  were  very  often  men  of 
low  origin,  and  yet  ranked  as  equals  to  the  old  nobility.  While 
this  continued,  able  olficers  were  as  inexhaustible  as  bravo 
troops.  Nevertheless,  generals  of  first-rate  merit  do  not  easily 
arise  in  a  state  which  cripples  all  mental  culture  :  brave  soldiers, 
and  even  good  captains,  often  are  despicable  commanders-in- 
chief. 

This  was  the  military  weakness  of  Home,  which  became 
worse  and  worse  as  her  wars  became  vaster,  and  her  nobles 
degenerated  into  an  oligarchy.  The  heads  of  families  expected 
in  their  turn  to  become  consuls  of  the  year,  and  as  such  to  lead 
the  Roman  armies ;  but  scarcely  any  of  them  had  had  other 
training  than  that  of  mere  subordinates;  few' men  are  gifted 
witli  military  genius,  and  the  iron  system  of  j)reccdcnt  which 
ruled  in  the  old  Homan  clans  extinguished  nearly  all  genius 
whatsoever.  A  groove  of  custom  fixed  the  career  of  every 
grandee ;  indeed,  in  some  families  the  form  of  the  hair  or  tie  of 
the  gown  was  prescribed  and  immutable.  Hence,  as  in  tho 
community  of  Jesuits,  so  in  old  Home,  while  talent  abounded 
and  was  well  appreciated,  genius  was  frowned  down  and  could 
take  to  no  reputable  courses.  Many  were  the  great  battles 
won  by  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers ;  many  the  dreadful  disasters 
incurred  by  the  incapacity  of  generals.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
long  run,  they  learned  from  their  losses.  They  had  adopted 
the  superior  weajions,  the  organization,  the  tactics  of  each 
enemy  in  turn.  Hardly  inventing  anything,  they  proved  to  be 
excellent  copyists.  Moreover,  when  a  formidable  enemy  ap¬ 
peared,  the  senate  stepped  in  to  save  the  state  from  its  own 
bad  generals.  It  continued  the  command,  under  the  name  of 
pro-consul,  to  a  consul  who  had  shown  skill  and  energy,  and 
even  promoted  the  election  of  good  subordinate  oflicers.  The 
senate  is  the  cardinal  and  peculiar  institution  which  made 
Rome  what  it  was, — for  good  and  evil.  Into  it,  by  a  sort  of 
routine,  all  the  high  officers  of  each  year  were  elected.  So 
essentially  military  w’as  it,  that  in  the  w  ar  of  Hannibal,  w'hen  the 
▼ast  slaughter  of  senators  has  half  emptied  the  house,  it  is  re¬ 
plenished  hy  introducing,  not  only  all  who  have  held  office,  but 
all  ‘  who  have  at  home  spoils  from  the  enemy  fastened  up,*  and 
all  ‘  who  have  w'on  a  civic  garland,*  i.  c.  the  reward  for  saving 
the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle.  The  experience  and  determination 
of  such  a  senate,  receiving  fresh  blood  every  year,  yet  carrying 
on  its  deliberations  secretly  and  continuously,  and  with  an  un¬ 
disputed  command  of  the  whole  resources  of  the  state  in  men 
and  money, — is  undoubtedly  the  chief  reason  of  the  unswerving 
policy  of  Home,  and  her  ultimate  military  successes. 
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Her  conscious  strength,  her  greater  wars,  and  her  c\xt  rising 
ambition,  begin,  as  we  have  indicated,  with  her  struggle  against 
tlie  Sainnites.  The  practical  cpiestion  >yas,  whether  the  Latin 
and  Oscan  languages  should  be  co-ordinate  in  luily,  or  the 
Latin  domineer.  We  know  no  more  fundamental  reason  than 
tliis  collision  of  language,  which  impelled  Home  into  her  course 
of  most  impolitic  injustice  towards  the  whole  Samnite  ])0])ula- 
tion.  The  war  between  the  two  was  entirely  the  guilt  of  the 
stronger  people  :  the  pride  of  strength  drove  Home  into  conflict 
with  Samnium,  ])rccisely  as  it  has  led  the  Hritish  of  India  against 
Aflghunistan,  Sinde,  and  Hurma.  It  is  not  for  Englishmen  to 
criticize  Home  too  severely  for  the  war,  though  we  must  express 
horror  at  the  detestable  cruelty  with  which  (according  to  their 
own  accounts)  they  carried  it  on,  and  the  treachery  with  which 
tliey  met  the  enemy’s  simple-minded  generosity.  Hut  when  the 
conquest  was  complete,  llomc  kept  as  a  tyranny  the  ])riinacy 
which  she  had  won.  We  have  remarked  on  the  difrercnccs  of 
language ;  but  it  is  also  credible,  that  her  atrocities  and  perfidy 
during  the  war  may  have  made  every  thing  but  tyranny  unsafe. 
Tlie  intensity  of  revenge  subsisting  against  Home  in  the  heart 
of  the  last  Pontius  J'elesinus,  near  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  arc  a  fearful  index  to  Homan  wrong.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  j)eculiar  w  ickedness  of  Homan 
ferocity,  which  undoubtedly  exasperated  the  difliculties  of  the 
position,  does  but  hide  from  us  the  fundamental  question,  which 
wc  think  to  have  mainly  turned  upon  langmuje. 

■  The  original  area  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  Italy  is  so  very 
small,  as  to  excite  wonder  how*  it  can  have  maintained  itself, 
and  whence  it  sprang.  Our  own  theory  is,  that  what  wc  now 
call  Latin,  even  if  we  go  back  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  is  not  the 
pure  language  of  the  oldest  Latium,  but  that  form  of  sj)eech 
which  ultimately  prevailed  at  Home.  The  liUtin  of  the  ancient 
confederacy,  in  the  time  of  Spurius  Cassius,  may  have  been  far 
more  closely  akin  to  the  i  mbrian  than  it  is  usual  to  imagine; 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  I'risci  l^atini  were  not  more  I  inbrian 
still  f  The  Sabine  is  likely  to  have  been  the  element  infused 
into  it  at  Home,  which  has  j)roduced  the  tongue  now’  known  to 
us.  One  large  part  of  the  Umbrians  was  conquered  by  Etruscans 
from  the  sea-coast,  another  by  Sabines  from  the  interior ;  so  as 
to  cut  ofl  the  laitinsfrom  the  Umbrians,  who  were  perhaps  their 
original  kinsmen  ;  but  by  the  growth  of  the  Latin  confederacy 
^ith  maritime  connexions,  the  character  of  the  Jiatins  in  the 
cour^  of  centuries  deviated  as  widely  from  the  Umbrians  of  the 
interior,  as  the  people  of  My  tilene  from  those  of  Hocotia.  M  lam 
Koine  and  Latium  were  fused  into  a  single  power,  the  common 
tongue  spread  also  over  a  good  part  of  the  ISabinc  and  the 
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Volscian  district ;  still,  its  urea  was  very  uioderate.  The  thirty- 
five  tribes  of  Home  included  the  whole  jiopulation  which  spoke 
Latin  after  the  lirst  Punic  war  ;  several  of  them  were  founded 
on  Ktrnscan  soil,  the  language  having  spread  by  lloinan  occu- 
pillions  of  tlie  land.  We  hold  most  fully  with  Kossuth,  that 
nationality  depends  on  institutions,  not  on  language  nor  on 
race;  and  on  this  question  the  German  theorists  have  done 
much  disservice  to  freedom, — have,  in  fact,  acted  as  projia- 
gandisls  for  Russia,  or  as  tools  of  Austria.  Nevertheless,  dif¬ 
ference  of  language  adds  severely  to  the  ditRculty  of  confederate 
freedom.  Tlie  Romans,  if  they  desired  jicrmanent  freedom  for 
their  children,  were  undoubtedly  short-sighted  in  enslaving  their 
neighbours ;  yet  to  conquer  neighbours,  and  not  enslave  them, 
was  in  any  case  an  arduous  problem,  when  they  talked  a  foreign 
tongue.  In  Wales  we  have  nothing  to  boast  concerning  our 
own  successes,  considering  that  we  have  imposed  English 
church-dignitaries  and  JMiglish  law-courts,  besides  centralizing 
all  legislation  in  an  Englisli  parliament.  It  needs  a  heart  like 
that  of  Kossuth,  as  well  as  the  enlightened  foresight  of  a  Cleis- 
ihenes,  to  devise  a  mode  of  so  incorporating  local  languages 
and  local  institutions  with  the  necessary  central  organs,  as  to 
coinbinc  individual  liberty  with  collective  strength,  'riie 
Homans  by  no  means  rejected  the  elemental  princijiles  which 
conduce  to  success  ;  in  fact,  their  partial  movement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  very  remarkable.  Numerous  ciV/c5,  especially  those  with 
(Ireek  or  I'.truscan  institutions,  retained  an  entire  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  internal  legislation  under  Roman  supremacy ;  if  a 
similar  liberalitv  had  been  used  towards  the  Samnite  and  the 
country  ])Oj)ulalion,  Italy  would  have  been  free. 

Hut  the  Samnites  clung  too  strongly  to  their  historical  past, 
and  constituted  too  large  a  mass,  to  be  trusted  with  self- 
govennnent.  ‘  Jiatin’  colonies  were  planted  in  the  midst  of 
Italy  as  garrisons  and  fortresses;  for  a  period  of  two  centuries, 
under  Roman  domination,  Italians  sulfered  the  rod  and  the  axe 
of  the  Roman  magistrate.  Rut  meanwhile,  they  had  gradually 
become  the  strength  of  the  Roman  armies;  and  beyond  Italy, 
they  felt  that  they  were  themselves  the  real  lords  of  the  empire, 
^uch  men  could  not  safely  be  bufleted  and  tramjiled  down  at 
their  own  hearths,  and  every  Roman  who  had  any  freshness  of 
discernment. saw  this.  iMicouraged  by  many'  noble  Romans  to 
|‘opc,— finding  at  last  an  actual  bill  for  their  enfranchisement 
brought  before  the  ])co])le  by’  the  eminently'  popular  and  power- 
ul  tribune  Livius  Drusus, — they  were  driven  to  despair  by  his 
assassination,  which  was  attributed  to  the  enmity'  of  the  consul 
ur  of  the  senate.  When  on  this  follow’cd  a  law  (Lex  V  aria) 
to  punish  all  who  had  favoured  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
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Italians, and  several  senators  were  suniinarily  condemned  for  iliis 
ex  jwst facto  crime,  a  great  insurrection  flamed  forth  along  the 
whole  Apennines,  and  the  Samnitic  allies  resolved  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  new  capital  and  independent  government,  with  the  Oscan 
for  its  characteristic  tongue.  The  liomans  at  once  understood 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  movement.  Hy  intriguing 
with  the  Ktniscans  and  Umbrians,  who  still  retained  their  own 
languages,  they  stopped  them  from  joining  the  revolt,  which 
they  could  represent  as  foreign  to  their  interests  ;  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  senate  a  consular  law'  (Lex  .lulia)  gave  the  full 
franchise  of  Rome  to  all  in  Italy  who  had  not  revolted,  if  they 
W’ould  come  to  Rome  and  claim  it  within  sixty  days.  In  the 
dreadful  struggle,  even  so,  the  Romans  w’ere  hardly  victorious, 
though  they  used  bands  of  Xumidians,  Moors,  and  (iauls  against 
the  Italians,  and  in  the  second  year  ])assed  a  new  law’,  conferring 
the  Rnman  franchise  on  the  enemy  himself,  if  he  would  submit 
to  claim  it.  This  was  a  tribunician,  not  a  eonsular,  law ;  and 
was  j)erhups  passed  against  the  will  of  the  stubborn  senate. 
However,  with  the  loss  of  brave  lives,  which  are  eomputed  as 
three  hundred  thousand,  besides  a  horrible  series  of  wars  growing 
out  of  this  convulsion,  Rome  at  length  recovered  the  dominion 
of  I  tidy. 

Rut  as  the  Serbs  and  Croats  whom  Austria,  by  w  orking  upon 
the  diversity  of  race  and  language,  detached  from  tin'  eaiisc  of 
Hungary,  have  been  cheated  of  their  reward  since  victory  was 
won,  so  was  lOtruria  cheaUHl.  She  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
cause  of  the  ()scan-s])eaking  races,  and  had  received  a  nominal 
franchi.se.  It  was  felt  to  be  nominal,  because,  instead  of  giving 
to  the  new  citizens  a  voting  ])owcr  proj)ortioncd  to  their 
numbers,  all  were  ]daced  into  eight  tribes,  so  as  to  allow  them 
but  eight  votes  against  thirty-five  ;  while  in  numbers  and  wealth 
they  were  believed  to  be  a  majority.  In  consccpicnce,  the 
Marians,  during  Sulla’s  absence  in  (i recce,  were  able  to  win 
over  the  new’  citizens  by  promising  absolute  equality  ;  and  ter¬ 
minated,  fora  moment, the  Southern  Samnite  war,  by  conceding 
everything  which  the  insurgents  asked.  The  Etruscans  and  the 
Samnites  were  alike  ruined  by  this ;  for  it  made  them  faitliful  to 
the  Marian  party,  which,  through  its  want  of  a  judicious  leader, 
proved  at  length  to  be  the  weaker.  The  Italians  in  general  no 
longer  distinctly  knew  to  what  to  rally,  and  great  numbers  of 
them,  disgusted  with  the  ferocious  w’ickeduesses  of  the  Marians, 
joined  Sulhu  In  the  result,  Etruria,  which  miglit  have  decided 
the  triumph  of  the  Oscan  eonfederaev  against  Rome  in  the  years 
H.c.  but  at  that  crisis  gave  her  strength  to  Rome,  too 

late,  in  n.c.  was  faithful  to  the  power  which  was  in  occupa- 
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tion  of  the  capital,  and  M  liicli  had  guaranteed  to  her  the  perfect 
franchise.  ^Ir.  Merivalc  shall  tell  her  end 

‘  The  Etrurians  cxplatotl  with  the  direst  per.secutioii  the  tardy  aid 
they  hail  given  to  the  common  cause  of  the  Italians.  Tlie  great  centres 
of  their  ancient  civilization  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  but  a  new  class 
of  cities  had  risen  upon  their  ruins,  and  attained  riches  and  celebrity. 
Of  thest*  Spoletinn,  Volaterne,  Interamina,  and  Foesula?,  were  delivered 
to  Roman  colonists;  the  latUT  city  w'as  dismantled, and  the  new  town 
of  Fli>rcntia  erected  with  the  fragments  of  its  ruins.  Throughout 
Urge  districts  the  population  became  almost  cntii*ely  changed;  every¬ 
where  the  chief  |>eoplc  j>erislied  from  the  face  of  the  land,  and  with 
them  all  that  was  di.stinetive  in  the  inannei*a  and  institutions,  even  in 
the  language  of  the  country.  The  civilization  of  Etruria  disiippeared 
from  the  sight  of  men,  to  be  re-discovered  at  the  end  of  twenty  cen¬ 
turies,  among  the  buried  tombs  of  forgotten  J.»ucumons.’ — p.  13ti. 

This  was  the  war  which  de])0])ulate(l  and  disorganized  Italy, 
and  decreed  the  ruin  of  Eoinan  liberty.  It  drew  after  it  the  war 
of  .Mithridates,  the  w  ar  of  the  Pirates,  the  war  of  Sertorius,  the 
war  of  Spartacus,  besides  all  the  secondary  conflicts  in  Sicily, 
in  .Vfriea,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  against  liCpidus  and  Hrutiis. 
One  wretched  consolation  it  did  bring  to  fanatical  centralizers, — 
it  destroyed  the  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan  languages,  and 
determined  that  Jjatin  (a  corrupt  liJir/iifi  rustica,  perhaps)  should 
be  the  spoken  tongue  of  all  Ibily  ;  but  the  result  was  nothing 
but  common  slavery  for  all.  Tlie  bravest  and  noblest  had 
fallen;  an  unj)rinciplcd  rabble  succeeded  them.  The  franchise 
was  no  longer  valued  for  wise  and  free  self-government,  hut 
for  lucre  and  ambition,  liove  of  liberty  was  supplanted  by 
desire  of  privilege.  No  w’onder  that  such  citizens  were  made 
tools  of  a  designing  man,  who  overthrew'  liberty  and  law,  and 
brought  in  Asiatic  decay. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  Homans  did,  in  their  own 
peculiar  w’ay,  after  tedious  struggles  and  immense  sufferings  of 
the  commons,  solve  temporarily  the  great  problem  of  freedom, 
order,  and  safety,  to  the  entire  homogeneous  nation  speaking 
hatin ;  who  enjoyed  on  the  whole  a  state  in  many  senses 
enviable,  for  about  the  century  which  preceded  Hannibal’s 
invasion.  Nevertheless,  no  satisfactory  example  is  hereby  held 
out  to  other  nations ;  first,  because  the  essentially  agricultural 
and  military  character  of  the  institutions  left  the  mind  of  the 
J^olc  nation  uncultivated  ; — in  which  respect  the  Homans  fall 
wlow  all  the  races  w’honi  we  previously  named ;  secondly, 
because  this  agricultural  and  military  system  seems  to  have 

aolutcly  demanded  a  perpetual  course  of  territorial  aggres- 
for  sustaining  its  existing  prosperity.  New  farms  for  an 
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increasing  population,  and  revenues  for  nn  aristocracy 
might  not  engage  in  trade,  or  art,  or  science,  were  only  to  he 
liad  hy  successful  war.  Since,  therefore,  we  cannot  look  on  ilie 
Homan  encroachments  as  a  lamentahle  aecident,  we  must  deno¬ 
minate  them,  as  in  their  best  time,  a  robber  nation.  Nothing 
could  reconcile  us  to  their  existence  in  the  world,  as  an  ulthnate 
public  good,  unless  they  had  shown  an  ability  of  governing 
proportioned  to  their  ])ower  of  eonquering.  Hut  in  governing 
(to  use  the  sober  and  learned  lieyne’s  eomparison)  they  did 
not  at  all  excel  the  Turks.*  Every  country  which  fell  under 
the  power  of  Home  was  marked  with  a  desolation  jn-oporlioned 
to  the  length  of  time  which  Rome  had  ruled.  In  fact  the  neigli- 
boiirhood  of  Home,  and  Latium  itself,  once  so  well  peo|)led, 
were  almost  a  desert  in  the  time  of  ('iccro.  'I'he  highwayman 
jdundered  up  to  the  very  walls.  Italy  and  Sicily,  beautiful  and 
fcitile  lands,  once  thronged  with  free  cultivators,  were  half 
depopulated  by  their  misrule.  The  huge  eaj>ital  indeed,  and 
other  great  towns,  were  swollen  by  indigent  crowds,  which  the 
neglected  country  did  not  produce  corn  enough  to  feed  ;  hut  in 
each  successive  century,  we  find  the  strength  of  the  empire  to  lie 
further  and  further  oil.  The  establishment  of  monarchy  stopped 
41  hundred  iniquities,  but  by  destroying  every  noble  ideal,  made 
selfish  and  material  interests  the  only  possible  objects  of  jioli- 
lical  desire. 

Even  in  the  best  times  of  Rome,  two  oppressions  were  ])cr- 
pctual,  which  to  us  would  be  unendurable — military  consei  ip- 
lion,  and  arbitrary  taxation.  They  were  borne  with  wonderful 
ehceifiilness,  because  the  popular  assembly  had  established  its 
right  to  decree  war  and  peace ;  and  although  this  was  illusive 
(tor  the  aggressiveness  and  cruelties  of  each  successive  com¬ 
mander  generally  made  jieace  impossible),  the  commons  really 
believed  the  wars  to  be  of  their  own  making,  and  when  they 
were  successful,  did  not  minutely  compute  their  own  suflerings, 
nor  how  dearly  the  gains  were  purchased.  Altogether,  this 
history  teaches  the  horrible  lesson,  that  a  warlike  state  gains 
by  crmdty,  il  it  be  but  systematic  and  untlinching.  The  Roman 
accounts  distinctly  show,  that  the  Samnites  were  generous  and 
moderate,  and  desired  only  honourable  peace;  the  same  was 
true  ot  the  (ireck  towns  in  Italy,  of  the  Spanish  states,  and  of 
i  arthage  ;  but  Rome  always  finds  military  and  political  advan¬ 
tage  from  her  unshrinking  atrocity  ; — being  herein  like  Russia 
aiul  Austria.  Hannibal  discerned  this ;  and  thougli  he  was  a 
mild- tempered  and  cool-headed  man,  tried  against  Rome  no 


^  that  a  Frenchman  or  (lerinnn  would  now 

Ihey  can  only  be  ct.>ro pared  to  the  British  in  India.* 


contemptuously  soy : 
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means  but  ferocity.  He  understood,  that  no  wild  beast  can 
i)Ossibly  be  tamed,  until  it  has  learned  that  it  is  not  almighty ;  as 
Van  Ainbnrg’s  fust  moral  lesson  to  a  tiger  is  a  crushing  blow 
on  the  skull  with  a  bar  of  iron.  Fire  and  sword,  administered 
in  their  own  fashion,  was  llannibal’s  sole  recipe  with  the 
Romans,  until  such  time  as  they  should  become  willing  to 
negotiate  as  equals  with  equals^  not  as  masters  imposing  a  peace. 
Rut,  to  the  calamity  of  all  Kuro]>e  for  two  thousand  years 
afterwards,  the  craft  and  smooth-facedness  of  Scipio  talked  over 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Numidians,  so  that  Carthage  was  crushed 
behind  the  back  of  Hannibal.  He  had  a  dreadful  revenge,  in 
which  his  spirit  two  centuries  later  coidd  not  have  rejoiced. 
His  desolations  swept  away  the  independent  cultivators,  the 
prime  of  the  middle  classes,  and  left  such  a  chasm,  as  to  destroy 
for  ever  the  unity  of  nation  and  government.  1'henceforwnrd, 
the  aristocracy  became  a  fixed  oligarchy,  and  the  commons  a 
degraded  ])oj)ulace,  who  could  no  longer  rise  from  the  ranks. 
A  monied  ])Ower  arose  between  them, —  the  knightly  capitalists; 
hut  the  three  orders  had  no  common  interests,  nor  common 
patriotism.  Thenceforward,  nothing  was  capable  of  regenerating 
Rome,  but  to  adopt  the  middle  classes  of  Italy  as  substitutes 
for  those  whom  Hannibal  had  slaughtered  and  burned  out;  but 
for  a  century  more,  Home  still  treated  the  Italians  as  suspected 
enemies. 

It  is  usual  to  regard  the  failure  of  the  Gracchi  as  the  critical 
event  which  proved  fatal  to  Home ;  and  undoubtedly  it  was  a 
funereal  augury,  from  the  extreme  wickedness  displayed  by  the 
nobility,  'fhe  difficulty  encountered  by  the  (Jracchi  was,  to 
recover  public  land  for  the  Homan  commons  without  injustice 
to  the  Italian  allies,  who  very  often  were  in  occiijiation  of  land 
said  to  have  been  confiscated  to  Home.  'J’his  enabled  the 
Roman  nobility  to  ])lay  off  the  one  ])arty  against  the  other  ;  and 
atrociously  did  they  abuse  their  victory.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  all  was  thereby  decided,  or  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
was  prostrate  until  after  the  Italic  war.  If  the  Ktruscans  and 
fmbrians  had  advanced  claims  collateral  with  those  of  the 
Oscan  populations ;  if  each  nation  had  demanded  its  internal 
self-government  and  ])ossession  of  its  own  soil,— conceding 
the  strictly  public  land  to  Home,  and  being  contented  with  a 
right  of  imperial  service  and  honour,  if  elected,  hut  no  vote  at 
Rome;  they  would  have  asked  what  undoubtedly  could  have 
Wn  granted,  and  probably  could  not  have  been  refused.  Four 
sovereign  races  and  languages  would  then  have  co-existed  in 
Italy ;  the  principle  of  self-government,  conceded  in  so  many 
instances  to  cities  by  the  H()mans,  would  have  been  extended 
^  counties  and  extensive  districts ;  in  short,  the  system  of 
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uuitocl  states  would  have  supplanted  that  of  despotic  centraliza¬ 
tion.  lloinan  dominion  had  then  existed  so  long,  that  all  parts 
of  Italy  would  cheerfully  have  yielded  primacy  to  her,  am) 
indeed’  for  die  sake  of  upholding  the  entire  empire,  would  have 
preferred  to  do  so,  if  their  local  and  personal  rights  had  been 
acknowleilged.  Such  a  development  did  not  need  modem 
experience  or  a  modern  tone  of  sentiment ;  what  we  call  mere 
accident  might  have  guided  afl’airs  into  such  a  channel,  and 
have  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  In  fact, . considering 
the  strong  aversion  of  the  Homan  nobility  (and  not  without 
reason^  to  extend  the  right  of  Homan  voting  to  those  who  lived 
at  a  distance,  the  senate  might  have  preferred  such  a  coin- 
promise  to  the  Julian  Law,  and  might  have  been  glad  to  raise 
other  lowers  co-ordinate  to  the  Homan  ])opulaee,  if  one  of  its 
own  members  had  suggested  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
liave  far  better  pleased  the  Italic  allies,  to  whom  it  would  grant 
the  independence  for  which  they  were  lighting,  and  freely  add 
to  them  the  contingency  of  imperial  honours.  The  conversion 
of  the  municipal  franchise  of  Home  into]  an  imperial  sway  was 
a  hideous  corruption.  So  long  as  power  was  centralized  in  a 
populace  who  voted  in  the  Homan  forum,  the  distant  provinces 
were  doomed  to  be  victims  of  despotism  ;  but  if  once  the  parts 
of  Italy  had  gained  a  self-government  rescuing  them  from  the 
votes  of  the  Homan  comitia,  the  example  would  infallibly  have 
been  imitated  beyond  sea,  and  the  ])ow'er  of  the  Homan  voters 
would  have  been  successively  more  and  more  narrowed.  The 
senate,  as  the  great  congress  of  the  empire,  would  have  retained 
all  its  highest  functions.  The  des|)otisin  of  its  olliccrs  would 
have  been  limited  wherever  local  liberties  took  root ;  and  by  a 
later  process  other  unfairnesses  might  have  righted  themselves. 
Hut  the  Italic  allies,  who  at  first  seemed  to  gain  in  defeat  all 
for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms,  fell  more  heavily  than  ever 
by  the  course  of  the  civil  war  between  the  Homans  themselves; 
Sulla  centralized  and  Latinized  the  mangled  remains  of  Italy. 

Such  a  result  facilitated  the  incor|)oration  of  Italy  (now  nearly 
all  included  in  the  Homan  franchise)  into  a  nation  locally  and 
stably  free.  In  spite  of  the  centralizing  and  tremendous  energy 
of  Home,  the  rights  conceded  to  the  Italian  towns  were  very 
ample,  and  half  a  century’s  rest  would  have  restored  everything. 
Hut  war,  war,  war,  continued  to  drain  Italy  of  all  her  remaining 
brave  tieemen.  Whole  populations  had  been  massacred  in 
Ltruria,  Latium,  and  Samnium.  The  desolations  of  S})artacu8 
alHicted  the  south ;  Catiline  agitated  Ktruria.  Military  colonics 
had  driven  honest  farmers  from  their  lands,  and  before  long 
sold  them  to  speculators.  All  historical  patriotic  associations 
of  the  Italian  races  had  been  violently  destroyed,  and  no  liuio 
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Hts  allowed  for  new  local  attachments  to  grow  up.  This  it 
was  that  ruined  liberty.  1  he  purest  part  of  the  cotnmunitj 
having  been  trodden  down, — the  bravest  part  slain  or  drained 
ofl*  to  distant  wars, — statesmen  began  to  look  with  favour  on 
the  introduction  of  Illyrians  and  other  foreigners  into  the 
legions.  The  unwarlike  millions  remaining  to  Italy  no  longer 
thought  of  the  franchise  as  liberty,  but  as  privileye.  The  empire, 
the  public  revenues,  the  circus,  the  bread-vote,  filled  their  ima¬ 
gination  ;  local  freedom  and  Italian  self-government  were  no 
longer  valued.  These  were  the  eauses  which  made  any  real, 
onward  movement  of  constitutional  freedom  hopeless,  unless 
indeed  some  great  beneficent  genius  had  arisen,  such  as  seldom 
appears  in  history.  If  Sertorius  could  have  forgotten  the  dream 
of  Homan  supremacy,  and  acted  the  Spaniard  consistently ; — if 
Quintus  Catulus  had  had  the  talents  of  Augustus  Caesar; — if 
Poinpey  had  had  the  uprightness  of  Cato,  or  Caesar  the  heart  of 
Timoleon ; — we  might  not  pronounce  the  recovery  of  law  and 
right  impossible. 

Is  it  certain,  that  the  English  people  arc  not  afflicted  with 
something  of  the  same  disease  as  the  Italian  contemporaries  of 
Caesar,  and  from  the  same  cause, — the  magnitude  of  our  empire 
and  influence?  Hence  it  is,  that,  at  present,  the  sole  idea  of 
‘the  franchise’  is,  the  ])ower  of  influencing  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions,  because  the  parliament  is  omnipotent  in  the  empire.  But 
as  in  a  lottery  nearly  all  must  draw  blanks,  so  in  a  nation  which 
has  five  million  adult  males,  the  ])owerof  each  to  influence  par¬ 
liament  is  truly  insignificant;  yet  it  is  apt  to  obscure  interests 
more  vital  to  us.  After  our  persons  and  our  property  are  se¬ 
cured  from  the  violences  of  a  despotic  executive  (a  danger  which 
vanished  with  the  Stuarts),  local  rights  arc  those  of  first  import¬ 
ance.  I’nless  this  lesson  is  learned,  and  any  increase  of  power 
which  a  reform  in  ])arliament  may  give,  is  used  to  circumscribe 
the  sphere  of  parliamentary  action  and  win  fuller  powers  for 
every  local  legislature,  we  fear  that  an  extended  suffrage  will 
bring  no  more  benefit  to  England  than  to  Italy  of  old,  and  to 
Prance  in  I  H  P). 

Hut  we  return  to  Roman  history.  Italy  was  not  the  whole 
'^orld,  then  any  more  than  now.  Why  was  its  calamity  so 
fatal  to  all  r  Rome,  like  Carthage,  fell  a  victim  to  her  dege¬ 
nerate  army-system.  This  did  not  rise  out  of  the  civic  diffi¬ 
culty  of  inventing  a  free  constitution  which  could  work: — men 
are  not  so  slow  of  understanding  as  is  jiretended ;  all  the  best 
political  constitutions  are  made  in  very  rude  ages : — but  it  wa» 
because  the  holders  of  power  arc  blinded  by  selfishness,  and, 
rather  than  yield,  grasp  at  weapons  which  cut  their  hands.  *l  he 
dilate  first  armed  bands  of  barbarians  against  the  Italic  allies. 
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and  set  a  fatal  precedent.  Lucius  Sulla  at  the  same  time  began 
the  terrible  system  of  attaching  soldiers  to  his  person,  by  in¬ 
dulging  them  in  lawlessness.  When  his  men  killed  one  of  the 
chief  ofheers,  Sulla  only  remarked,  that  they  must  make  up  for 
the  crime  by  fighting  better  against  the  Italians.  In  Greece  he 
allowed  tliein  to  plunder  their  friends,  and  enforced  large  gifrs 
to  them,  winking  at  everything  except  disobedience  in  militar}’ 
service.  Yet  he  did  not  enlist  barbarians,  ignorant  of  Rome, 
incapable  of  appreciating  law  and  right,  and  ready  to  overturn 
everything  sacred  to  a  Roman  heart  at  the  word  of  comiuaiul. 
Ca'sar  joined  both  methods.  He  indulged  misconduct  of  his 
troops,  whenever  no  enemy  was  to  be  feared,  and  in  nine  years’ 
service  corrupted  tbem  from  the  state  to  himself.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  in  regiments  of  Gauls,  Illyrians,  and  (iermans, 
men  who  knew  not  what  Roman  law’  meaut«  His  attack  forced 
the  senate  in  turn  to  raise  oriental  armies ;  thus  Roman  skill 
and  expericnec  employed  itself  in  conquering  the  civilized  part 
of  the  empire  by  means  of  strangers  and  barbarians,  'i’o  say 
that  ‘  monarchy  iras  inevitahhy  when  the  empire  bad  grow  n  so 
great,’  is  to  disguise  to  us  the  whole  series  of  causes  and  ellects. 
The  real  ruin  was  brought  about  by  tbe  fatal  obstinacy  of  the 
senate,  whose  hereditary  fanaticism  it  was,  never  to  negociate 
with  an  enemy  on  equal  terms,  or  always  to  violate  treaties  so 
made.  Had  they  yielded  to  tbe  Italians,  rather  than  drive  them 
to  revolt  and  have  to  arm  Niunidians  and  Gauls  against  them, 
no  inevitable /ii/e  wonld  have  (inencbed  Rome  and  freedom  and 
civilization  beneath  the  foot  of  (Jermany — a  slavery  continuing 
to  this  day  !  And  this  leads  to  remark,  that  a  little  more  stu¬ 
pidity  in  her  generals  might  have  been  tbe  deliverance  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Merivale,  indeed,  talks  of  Sulla  as  the  saviour  of  Rome 
(p.  l.)l)  for  his  success  against  Mitbridates,  and  in  the  very 
next  page  goes  on  to  say,- — ‘  Nevertheless,  this  rolling  back  of 
the  tide  of  nyyression  had  no  effect  in  healing  the  internal  sick¬ 
ness  of  which  the  irritation  of  the  provinces  was  only  symp¬ 
tomatic.  The  triumph  of  her  arms,  ami  the  sense  of  security 
which  it  engendered,  only  served  to  redouble  her  oj)pressions 
and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  her  subjects.* 

Yes!  and  the  misery  of  Rome  herself.  Such  was  the  salva¬ 
tion  brought  by  Sulla’s  arms.  I  low*  strange  that,  in  the  last 
statement,  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  Mr.  Merivale  calls  by  llic 
name  of  *  aggression,’  the  mere  repressing  of  Roman  aggressive¬ 
ness  !  Hut,  as  a  man  must  be  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  all 
around,  who  is  under  no  restraint  from  other  men,  so  is  it  with 
a  nation  among  nations.  If  Sulla  had  miscarried  against  Miih- 
ridHics,—  if  Sertorius  had  not  been  assassinated  by  IVrperua,— 
if  any  one  revolt  of  Spain,  of  Greece,  of  Africa,  of  lllyricuuif 
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had  succeeded  wliile  the  republic  stood, — rival,  civilized  powers 
would  have  been  side  by  side  permanently  in  Europe,  and  the 
struggles  of  two  millenniums  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Mav  the  British  in  India,  who  in  so  many  things  resemble  the 
Romans  in  l^iropc,  be  forced  to  desist  from  the  Roman  prac¬ 
tice  of  settling  every  petty  quarrel  by  invading  and  annexing 
their  neighbours’  territory  !  Our  re])ulsc  from  Aflghanistan  has 
been  a  severe,  but  valuable  lesson:  a  re])ulsc  from  Burma 
might  cure  us  for  ever  of  this  pernicious  crime.  Rome  played 
the  game  out,  and  ruined  her  whole  empire :  \\c  are  in  an 
earlier  stage. 

In  so  vast  a  field  as  Roman  history,  a  writer  needs  some 
principle  to  guide  his  selection,  especially  in  compiling  a  con¬ 
cise  history  for  young  people.  His  duty  is  then  virtually 
didactic,  lie  may  have  read  with  a  mind  unprejmsscssed,  and 
bv  no  means  resolved  to  find  any  d  priori  notions  of  his  own  in 
the  history,  excejit  certain  broad  moralities  which  inhere  in  all 
human  nature.  But,  we  conceive,  he  ought  to  tcrife  with  some 
moral  purpose,  the  more  so  the  more  concise  he  is ;  and  unless 
he  suppresses  all  moral  sentiment  whatsoever  (which  would  be 
uncndurably  frigid),  we  crave  that  his  sympathies  shall  be  with 
such  contingencies  as  would  tend  to  establish  hnv  as  opposed 
to  individual  caprice.  The  very  o})])ositc  feeling  which  jier- 
vades  Mr.  Merivale’s  writing  makes  him  a  most  unpleasing 
historian  to  us.  We  have  already,  at  much  length,  reviewed 
his  three  larger  volumes;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  revert  to  the 
same  to|)ics  again,  three  quarters  of  the  ])resent  volume  being 
on  the  very  same  period:  else  we  have  new  opportunity.  JiCt 
It  suffice  here  to  make  the  general  avowal,  that  W’c  find  his 
writing  to  he  painfully  unmoral.  He  rejoices  to  exaggerate  the 
guilt  of  both  parties  in  the  republic,  as  a  ])re})arativc  for  justi¬ 
fying  his  favourite^  monarchical  usurjiers ;  yet  nothing  is  held 
up  to  us,  after  all,  to  syinjiathize  with.  Mr.  Mcrivale  might 
**eem  to  have  written  these  works  under  the  ins])iration  of  Louis 
lloiiaparte.  No  deeper  creed  can  we  discover,  than  that  an 
^tdventurer  who,  by  cunning,  treachery,  and  lawless  violence, 
makes  himself  monarch,  among  the  acclamations  of  the  crowds 
^hoin  he  has  debauched  by  bribery  and  dazzled  with  shows,  is 
really  a  very  fine  fellow.  The  ])ity  is,  that  his  successors,  not 
having  his  advantage  of  being  born  unrler  the  rule  of  law,  turn 
nut  such  maniacs  or  dolts.  Whether  Mr.  Mcrivale  regards  this 


In  his  first  prcxluctlon,  opening  by  chance  in  p.  151,  we  found  him  to 
iptow  on  Cac^iar  the  epithet:  ‘this  most  thoroughly  unprincii»led  of  Roman 
*  tesmen,  —a  most  discriminating  and  correct  description.  But  who  ^tuld 
been  prepared  for  the  tone  which  Mr.  Mcrivale  has  since  assumed  r 
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as  a  sad  accident  we  do  not  know :  we  can  find  no  higher  mo¬ 
rality  in  his  political  theory,  than  a  stem  satisfaction  that  the 
sins  of  the  fatliers  are  visited  on  the  children.  He  shall  speak 
for  himself,  from  the  close  of  this  volume. 

•  During  the  whole  of  Augustus’s  long  reign,  which  lusted  almost 
half  a  century,  no  murmurs  wore  audible :  the  strains  of  |)oets  and 
court -parasites  merely  re-echoed  the  flatteiy  of  communities  and  classes. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  spirit  and  virtue  of  the  Roman  jxjople  liinguiahed 
in  the  torpor  of  jwlitical  inaction ;  and  when  the  succes.sors  of  Augustus, 
convinced  that  they  had  no  further  need  to  observe  the  lessons  of  mo¬ 
deration  he  had  l>equeathetl  to  them,  decimated  the  nobles  by  proscrip¬ 
tion,  and  ground  down  Oie  people  by  exactions,  the  last  cries  of  liberty 
and  humanity  excited  no  po}yular  sympathy.  It  w^as  by  slaves  and 
freedmen  that  the  irajierial  monsters  were  stricken  down,  not  by  the 
banded  conspirators  of  the  senatehouse  or  the  camp.  The  nobles,  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  wanton  tyranny  under  wliich  they  themselves  suffered, 
wore  more  indignant  at  being  forbidden  to  exercise  a  tyranny  still 
more  wanton  over  subjects  and  provinciaLs.  Debarred  from  the  mmual 
plunder  of  conquered  lands,  their  fortunes  dwindled  away  in  ostenta¬ 
tious  indolence  at  home.  The  Caesars,  not  satisfied  to  await  the  sure 
0|>eration  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  studied  to  break  down  their 
independence  by  imixaverishment  and  confiscation.  The  great  Roman 
oligarchy,  the  most  frightfid  instrument  of  human  suffering  ever  in¬ 
flicted  u]K)n  the  world — which  had  survived  the  proscriptions  of  Marius 
and  Sulla,  the  wars  of  Ciesar  and  ronqHjius,  the  massacres  and  spolia¬ 
tions  of  Antonius  and  Octavius — fell  at  last  under  a  jiist  reh'ibutioti, 
and,  amidst  the  torments  of  a  Nero  and  a  Domitian,  perished  in  blas¬ 
phemies  and  execrations.* — p.  552. 

Though  we  do  not  assent  to  all  the  logic  of  this  passage,  and 
feel  it  at  least  requisite  to  change  ‘popular  sympathy’  into 
‘  popular  action,'  we  should  accept  such  a  peroration  as  fit  and 
right  to  a  history  which  expressed  sympathy  with  liberty  and 
law;  but  as  coming  from  one  who  seems  never  to  have  a 
longing  for  any  other  result  than  that  fatal  overthrow  of  law 
effected  by  an  unprincipled  individual,  its  confession  of  tlic 
horrible  mischief  is  to  us  no  satisfaction.  We  can  understand 
and  bear  with  a  fanatical  royalist,  who  sincerely  believes  mo¬ 
narchical  despotism  to  be  a  public  blessing ;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  one  who  rejoices  in  it,  while  aware  that 
it  brought  immediate  and  irreparable  overthrow  of  law,  witli 
ultimate  destruction  of  everything  that  nations  can  value. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  w’e  should  find  in  this  book  similar 
unfairnesses  to  those  whieh  we  before  criticized.  Passing  to 
other  topics  then,  we  asked,  what  is  Mr.  Meri vale’s  accurac) 
on  noints  in  which  his  monarchical  predilections  do  not  bias 
him.  and  wc  cannot  profess  satisfaction.  It  is  difiicult  to  appb 
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a  severe  test,  for  he  gives  no  references.  We  would  on  no  ac¬ 
count  exact  these,  except  where  a  new  view  is  given ;  in  such 
cases,  we  find  the  absence  of  any  reference  a  great  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Merivale  says  that  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  his 
volume  which  may  not  be  traced  to  a  Greek  or  Roman  source ; 
but  this  is  no  satisfaction  to  us  ;  ratlier,  it  explains  to  us  his 
occasional  incoherencies. 

In  p.  9  we  were  struck  by  the  following  statement : — ‘  There 
were  two  roads  at  Rome  to  lionour  and  influence  ;  the  one  lay 

through  the  ordinary  course  of  the  public  magistrates . 

Tiberius  had  reached  the  age  when  he  might  have  become  a 
candidate  for  the  queestorship ;  from  which  the  next  step  w^ould 

have  led  him  to  the  post  of  aedile ; ' . and  so  on  to  the 

consulship.  ‘But  such  a  career  was  slow*;  its  success  was  pre¬ 
carious . But  there  was  another  course  open  to  Ti¬ 

berius  ;  as  a  plebeian,  he  was  eligible  to  the  tribuneship,  &c.’ 
It  was  new’  to  us  to  liear  of  tbe  two  roads  (for  the  option  of 
suing  either  to  be  aedile  or  to  be  tribune  hardly  deserved  sucli  a 
title),  but  it  was  still  newer  to  us  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  had 
not  gone  by  an  ordinary  course,  and  had  not  been  quaestor  :  we 
had  always  imagined  he  had  been  quaestor  to  Mancinus.  In 
fact,  not  only  is  this  Plutarch’s  statement,  but  in  p.  4  w’e  find 
this  as  Mr.  Merivale’s  own  statement :  ‘  In  Spain  Tiberius  had 
been  quastor  to  the  pro-consul  [qu.  consul?]  C.  Mancinus’I 

In  p.  10  Mr.  Merivale  says  that  ‘  the  tribune  had  the  right  of 
proposing  measures  to  the  people^  which,  if  carried  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  centuries y  became  law  to  all  classes  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.*  This  is  truly  a  new’  reading  of  the  constitution  !  We 
suppose  he  meant  to  write :  ‘  The  tribune  had  the  right  of 
giving  public  notice  of  measures  which  he  intended  to  propose  ; 

which  measures,  if  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes^  became 
law,  &c.’ 

In  pp.  18  and  U)  Mr.  Merivale  gives  us  to  understand  that 
^ipio  Amilianus  favoured  the  desire  of  the  Italians  for  the 
Roman  franchise :  he  adds  that  ‘  the  classes  which  demanded 
rest  from  unceasing  agitation  pronounced  the  name  of  dictator;* 
mat  the  people  were  in  alarm  lest  he  should  be  the  person  se¬ 
lected ;  that  Caius  Gracchus  pronounced  him  to  be  a  tyrant; 
and  on  the  morrow  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  All  of  this 
was  strange  to  us,  except  the  last  fact  In  the  life  of  Scipio 
pven  by  Dr.  Smith  (Biog.  Diet.)— in  Niebuhr’s  Lectures,— 
jn  Keightley’s  History,— and  in  Dr.  Schmitz’s  History,— we 
find  no  mention  of  these  things.  We  do  not  even  make  out 
^lerivalc  siqiposes  to  have  desired  a  dictator.  I)r. 

‘  unth  s  statement  is  simpiv:  ‘  Upon  Scipio’s  again  expressing 
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his  approval  of  the  dciith  of  T.iherius  Gracchus,  the  people 
shoiiteil  out:  Down  \vith  the  tyrant.’ 

In  p.  *23  we  are  told  that  Cains  Ciracchus  (n.c.  1*23)  ‘crippled 
even  the  dictatorship,  by  extending  the  Porcian  law  ^  ami  ire 
ahall  see  that  no  recourse  was  again  had  to  this  extraordinary 
uinl  odious  appointment,  until’  [L.  Sulla].  \\  ho  would  not 
imagine  from  this,  that  dictators  had  recently  been  used  against 
the  people  ?  In  fact,  there  had  been  no  dictators  since  the 
years  n.e.  *20*2,  *203,  *205,  207,  210,  *213,  when  tln^y  were 
appointed  for  the  convenience  of  holding  the  elections  :  that  is 
all!  A  little  earlier,  after  the  battle  of  Cann;e,  for  military 
reasons.  \ol  for  two  centuries  back  had  they  been  tools  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  in  any  way  misused  their  power.  'J'he  dictator¬ 
ship  had  become  needless,  and  for  eighty  years  had  vanisheJ 
of  itself:  and  now  we  are  to  suppose  that  Gracchus  was  legis¬ 
lating  against  the  dictatorship,  and  that  his  law  caused  the 
oOice  to  vanish  for  forty  years  longer  1 

In  }).  (i3  Mr.  Merivale  says:  ‘In  the  year  bol,  the  tribune 
llomitius  trausjerrnl  to  the  people  the  election  of  the  chief  ponOjh 
which  had  formerly  been  vested  in  the  aj>j)ointment  of  the  pon¬ 
tifical  college.  The  head  of  the  national  religion  was  an  im- 
])ortant  ]>olitieal  personage .  'Phis  engine  of  govern¬ 

ment  had  been  long  hrmly  grasjied  by  the  nobles  ;  it  could  i^till 
Ik'  handled  only  Inj  patricimix'  If  we  understand  this  aright,  it 
seems  that  the  chief  pontifl  was  until  (»51  (or  rather  n.e.  101)  a 
}>atrician,  and  was  elected  by  the  college  of  jioniills.  Mr. 
Merivale  has  forgotten  his  own  first  booh,  published  for  the 
Society  of  l\  1\.  'I’here  (p.  40)  he  gives  us  the  reference  to 
J^ivy  2»'),  5,  which  shows  ns  the  fiopular  election  of  P.  f’rassns 
to  be  chief  pontiff,  ii.r.  *21*2.  Moreover,  jilebeians  had  been  ad¬ 
missible  to  this  dignity  ever  since  n.c.  253,  when  'J’ibcrins 
Coruncanius  was  elected  to  it.  After  him  the  j)lcbcian  L. 
Metellus  bore  the  oflice  in  n.c.  24  4,  the  jilebcian  P.  Crassns  in 
212,  another  l\  C’rassus  in  134,  the  next  was  the  ])lcbcian 
P.  Mucins  SctTvola  in  131,  the  next  was  the  plebeian  L.  Mctcl- 
lus  in  1  lib  Thus  both  points  are  erroneous. 

In  the  next  page  he  states  that  in  n.c.  10*2  the  trihunc  Servi- 
lius  (Uaucia  carried  a  law  concerning  the  juries,  and  that  in 

B.c.  101  the  /r/Tooic.v  Servilius  Glaucia  and  Ajipuleius  Satnrninus 

supported  Marius.  The  former  statement  is  possibly  true,  but 
neitlier  the  fact  nor  the  date  is  certain  :  the  second  is  incon¬ 
sistent  witii  it  and  untrue,  Servilius  Cilaucia  was  not  tribune 
in  ii.c.  101 :  he  was  pnetur  in  n.c.  100,  and  as  such,  a  coadjutor 
of  the  tribune  Satin  ninus. 

In  p.  07  we  are  surprised  to  read  that  Marius  shut  up  1*** 
two  friends  ‘in  the  Puria  llostilia,  a  large  public  building  at 
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the  foot  of  the  liill.’  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  IMcrivale  can  so 
describe  the  principal  and  only  appropriate  senate-house? — So 
again,  in  p.  81,  he  says  that  ‘  wlicn  the  senators  invited  the 
tribune  Drusus  to  attend  in  their  ordinary  place  of  meetiny^  he 
replied  that  he  would  await  their  coining  in  the  curia  of 
Jfostilins;  which  happened  to  be  most  convenient  to  himself.’ 
This  is  a  slavish  reproduction  of  a  sentence  in  the  anecdote- 
laonger  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  5,  §  2),  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  that  the  Curia  llostilia  was  itself  the  ordinary 
place  of  meeting.  If  Mr.  Merivale  has  a  theory  of  his  own, 
which  leads  him  to  disbelieve  Livy  and  others,  we  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  with  hearing  his  proof. 

In  p.  78  he  tells  us,  that  ‘  the  [Italic]  allies,  under  the  able* 
direction  of  the  Ciraechi, . denounced  republican  go¬ 

vernment  itself.’  A  very  novel  fact!  He  adds:  ‘  The  Italians 
acted  upon  a  genuine  instinct  in  invohiiuj  hinyhj  rule,  &e.’  This 
is  at  fust  an  enigma ;  but  it  means  only  that  Ciesar,  who 
atfected  to  be  a  demagogue,  had  great  suj)port  in  Italy! 

In  p.  IK)  he  calls  Sulla  ‘the  youthful  rival  of  Marins’  in  the 
Italic  war.  lint  he  was  then  forty-eight  years  old.  Indeed,  in 
p.  JK),  Mr.  Merivale  gives  his  age  when  consul  correctly. 

In  j).  t)()  he  says  that  religion  made  it  absolutely  essential  to 
take  the  votes  at  Rome  itself.  ‘  Tor  the  Roman  h'orum  was  a 
holy  place.  The  devices  of  modern  governments,  hy 

which  the  votes  of  federal  committees  can  be  taken  on  the  spot, 

• . were  inadmissible  on  the  ])rinciples  of  Roman,  and 

indeed  generally’  of  all  ancient  ])olity.’  \  et  so  it  was,  that 
Augustus  introduced  the  ])lan,  which  (it  seems)  Roman  religion 
and  all  ancient  ])olity  made  impossible!  ‘  He  peopled  Italy 
with  twenty-eight  colonies,  and  gave  it  in  some  sense  rights  and 
nonours  ccpial  to  the  city’,  by  inventing  a  new  mode  ot  voting 
concerning  the  city  magistrates.  T  he  colonial  aldermen  ])asscd 
their  votes,  each  in  his  own  colony ;  which  were  sealed  uj),  and 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  day  of  election.’  Sneton.  Octay.  4(i. 
Religion  always  gave  way'  in  these  matters  when  men  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  it. 

hi  p.  101,  Mr.  Merivale  calls  the  trihnne  of  tlic  y’car  88 
‘Tdpicius  Galha.^  We  have  always  understood  his  name  was 
I*.  Sulpicius  So  in  p.  135  he  names  Rompey’s  first 

^ife  ‘  Metella^  stciidaiighter  of  Sulla.’  Her  mother’s  name  was 
r  but  her  own  name  was  .Kniilia;  her  father  being 
-Luiilius  Scaurus.  These  errors  hinder  our  giving  weight  to 


Above,  he  correctly  explained  that  tbc  Italic  allies  were  opponents  of 
Iioerius  (Iracchus. 

t  (jtlba  was  a  patrician. 
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his  assertion  in  the  same  page  that  Cirsar  was  ‘  connected  by 
blooil  with  Marius,  and  by  marriage  with  Cinua.’  In  a  former 
review  we  commented  on  Mr.  Merivale’s  strange  assumption 
that  Cajsar  was  the  natural  ally  and  rcprescntiitive  of  Marius: 
we  did  not  then  know  that  he  took  him  for  a  kinsman,  which 
we  believe  is  a  simple  blunder,  or  at  any  rate  needs  elucidation. 

In  p.  Ill  we  again  find  a  constitutional  error.  Sulla,  he  says, 
to  aggrandize  his  dictatorship  above  that  of  ancient  times, 
required  that  the  consulship  should  co-exist  with  it  in  a  state 
of  degrading  subordination.  This  was  no  new  thing.  Becker 
remarks  on  this  subject  (Horn.  Antt.  vol.  iii.  p.  1G5):  ‘So  soon 
as  a  dictator  was  named,  a  sort  of  suspension  of  all  magistrates 
followed,  except  of  the  plebeian  tribunes.  This  is  expressed  so 
absolutely,  as  to  give  the  idea  that  all  the  functions  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  magistrates  ceased;  and  so  many  later  writers  seem  to 
have  thought.  Yet  it  was  not  the  case ;  and  the  relation  of  the 
magistrates,  cs])ecially  the  consuls,  to  the  dictator,  must  be 
otherwise  judged.  The  consuls,  during  the  diclatorshij),  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  consuls,  and  their  functions  still  remained,  only 
they  were  in  essential  subordination  to  the  dictator.’  He  refers 
to  Liv.  ii.  30;  viii.  29;  ii.  32,  and,  in  the  second  Bunic  war,  xxiii. 
23.  Again,  in  j)p.  106-142,  Mr.  Merivale  tells  the  same  event 
twice,  and  seems  to  be  unconscious  of  it  Sulla,  in  B.c.  88 
(says  he),  repealed  the  solemn  statute  which  gave  the  force  of 
law  to  pU'biscita;  and  Sulla,  in  B.c.  82,  repealed  the  Lex  Hortensla. 
The  former  statement  is  ap])arently  an  error  of  Ajipiau’s.  Sulla 
in  that  hurried  moment  and  unestablishcd  power  could  uot])as8 
such  a  measure  with  legal  formalities ;  that  he  passed  it  ille¬ 
gally  is  hard  to  believe,  when  he  knew  he  had  no  means  what¬ 
ever  of  enforcing  it. 

These  matters  occurred  to  us  in  reading  Mr.  Merivale’s  first 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  without  any  searching, — wiiliout 
referring  to  a  single  book.  We  have  no  doubt  of  his  learuiug. 
We  believe  his  declaration  that  he  w’orks  up  (I reek  and  Uoman 
sentences  into  his  book ;  but  we  do  not  admire  a  mosaic :  we 
look  for  a  mind  that  will  put  a  single  life  through  all.  There  is 
a  strange  weakness  in  him.  In  p.  6  he  dilates  on  the  advanUige 
of  superseding  men  by  cattle,  for  which  (he  says)  ‘  both  Italy 
and  ( I  recce  are  peculiarly  adapted.’  ‘  Then  Jirst  these  countries 
began  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  natural  capabilities.  Proprietors 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  breed  cattle  in  greater  numbers,  and 
to  reduce  in  the  same  proportion  their  cultivation  of  grain.’ 
After  this,  he  goes  on  to  show  the  evils  of  it,  as  if  quite  unaware 
that  he  is  saying  anything  inconsistent.  ‘  The  evil  [of  tbc 

decay  of  mcnj  continued  to  grow  unchecked . Tbc 

nobles,  surrounded. by  troops  of  clients,  parasites,  and  partisans, 
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shut  their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  this  state  of  things,  &c.*  This 
is  a  type  of  much  which  we  complain  of. 

In  p.  104  he  justly  says  that  the  new  (Italian)  citizens  were 
mortified  to  find  they  were  confined  to  a  small  number  of  tribes, 
so  os  to  make  their  votes  inefficient:  afterwards,  when  they  have 
gained  their  object,  he  ridiculously  makes  just  the  reverse  com¬ 
plaint  ;  ^Dispersed  among  the  thirtg-Jive  tribes,  they  could  exert 
little  influence  in  the  elections.’ 

We  also  feel  his  mode  of  exjiressing  men’s  names  to  be  very 
deceptive  to  English  readers.  For  instance,  ho  does  not  duly 
distinguish  Pompeius  Strabo  from  Pompeius  Ilufus ;  he  leaves 
the  reader  to  think  that  Porcius  is  a  personal  name  of  Cato 
similar  to  Publius;  and  many  other  vaguenesses.  These  might 
be  remedied  in  a  new  edition  ;  but  the  book  must  have  a  new 
heart  before  we  can  admire  it. 


Art.  II. — TJui  Greatest  Plague  of  Life  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  L(uhj 
in  search  of  a  Servant ;  by  one  wlu)  has  been  almost  Worried  to 
Death,  Eilited  by  the  Brothers  Mayhew.  Loudon.  1850. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  fallen  man  to  seek  the  improvement  of  his 
position  by  serving  or  accepting  of  the  services  of  his  fellow- 
lucn.  That  the  ‘help’  presented  by  his  Creator  to  unfallen 
man  as  meet  for  him  was  of  a  diflerent  nature  altogether  from 
the  gifts  that  had  gone  before  it,  is  at  once  evidenced,  not  only 
by  the  diflerent  mode  employed  in  its  creation,  but  by  Adam’s 
delighted  acceptance  of  that  ‘  last  best  gift,’  as  the  complement 
of  his  yet  uncompleted  being,  ‘  bone  of  his  bone,’  with  whom  lie 
was  to  be  for  ever  afterwards  as  one  flesh.  Ah !  that  time  of 
bliss  incliiiblc,  when 

.  .  .  ‘  God  or  angel  guest 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  hmiiliar  usetl 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
lliiral  repast,  permitting  him  the  while 
V enial  discourse  unblamed 

hut  with  the  thorns  and  thistles  and  the  need  of  clothing  came 
the  necessity  of  man’s  labour. 

...  *  now  must  change 
These  notes  to  tragic ;  foul  distrust  and  breach 
Disloyal  on  the  i>art  of  man ;  revolt 
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And  disobedience;  on  the  pnil  of  Heaven 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste, 

Anger  and  just  ri'buke,  and  judgment  given 
Tliat  bi*uught  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe.’ 

No  more  were  beard  the  graeions  words, — 

*  Eat  freely,  with  glad  heart,  fear  here  no  dearth,’ 

but  from  that  day,  mortal,  expelled  from  ‘  Paradise  into  a  world 
of  woe  and  sorrow,’  even  the  privilege  of  eating  in  sorrow  all 
tlie  days  of  his  life  must  henceforth  he  earned  by  the  painful 
sweat  of  Ins  brow. 

‘  They  sat  them  down  to  wtHjp,  not  only  teai*s 
Kained  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  woi*se  within 
Bi'gjin  to  rise,  high  passions,  anger,  hate, 

Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord;  and  shook  sore 
Tlieir  inward  state  of  mind,  calm  region  once 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tossed  and  turbulent.’ 

Hut  mercy  inteqioses — man’s  friend,  his  Mediator,  his  de¬ 
signed 

‘  Hoth  ransom  and  Redeemer  voluntary. 

.  .  .  j»itying,  how  they  stood 
lU‘foi*e  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suller  change,  disdained  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  fonn  of  servant  to  assume 
As  when  he  wiushe<l  his  Si'rvants’  feet;  so  now. 

As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad  — ’ 

‘Xor  he  the  outward  only  with  the  skins 
i^f  l)easts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  more 
opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteou.sncss 
Arniying,  coveml  from  his  Father's  sight  — ’ 

And  having  thus  tempered  judgment  with  mercy, 

‘To  Him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  returned 
Into  his  blissful  bosom  re-a.ssumed, 

1  n  gloiy  as  of  old  — 

Thus  left,  with  immediate  sentence  mitigated  by 

‘  —  intercession  sweet,’ 

what  wonder  that  ingenious  man,  made  after  God’s  own  image, 
ami  allowed  to  retain,  even  in  his  fallen  state,  some  faint  re¬ 
membrance  of  ‘  that  imperial  palace  w  hence  he  came,’  should 
strive,  individually  and  collectively,  to  use  this  curse  of  labour 
as  a  means  by  which  he  might  again  invest  his  fallen  home 
with  some  slight  semblance  of  the  paradise  from  which  he  had 
been  banished ;  and  that,  in  six  thousand  years  of  a  feeble 
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slnipgle  upwards,  many  inventions  should  have  been  found  out, 
and  innumerable  forms  of  mutual  assistance  been  resorted  to. 

Hut,  in  spile  of  this  struggle  upwards,  human  j^rogrcss,  alas, 
is  slow  and  imperfect  in  its  nature.  ‘  J'he  trail  of  tlic  serpent 
is  over  it  all.’  Though  eighteen  hundred  years  have  elaj)sed 
since  ‘  the  daystar  arose  with  healing  under  his  wing,’  when 
the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  to  give  clearer 
light  to  our  path,  ignorant  and  ]ierversc,  we  continue  to  prefer 
the  darkness  rather  than  the  light.  Yes  !  all  that  we  sec,  and 
arc,  and  have,  our  souls  and  our  bodies,  our  actions  and  our 
suflerings,  press  home  upon  us  the  conviction  that  here  ‘  we  are 
not  in  the  harmony  of  things,’ — that  our  s])irit  still  wars  with 
(jod’s  spirit,  and  that  j^eace  can  only  be  obtained  for  us  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  that  blessed  l)ays-man  who  stands 
between  us  ever  ready  to  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both. 

‘Know  thyself,’  said  the  Greek  sage,  well  aware  that  he 
counselled  the  study  of  a  dark  science,  every  step  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  is  im])ortant  to  man,  though  to  its  furthest  depths 
no  merely  human  line  will  ever  reach  or  ])lummet  sound. 
‘  Know  thyself  in  thy  brother,’ counsels  the  I’hristian  teacher 
of  man.  Until  we  arc  able  to  trace  our  own  nature  in  the 
nature  of  others,  ‘  its  actions,  passions,  nice  dependencies,’  we 
are  either  stretching  ourselves  beyond  our  measure,  or  curtailing 
them  of  their  fair  proportions.  A  clearer  vision  w  ill  cither  give 
them  greater  length  and  breadth,  or  contract  our  own  dimen¬ 
sions.  True  regeneration  is  never  more  discernible  than  in 
that  clairvoyance  the  fruits  of  which  are  long  suffering,  patience, 
and  tender  sympathy,  with  every  s])ecics  of  human  error.  JiCt 
the  form  it  assumes  in  our  brother  be  the  very  op})osite  to  that 
m  which  it  besets  ourselves,  as  error  it  will  have  an  echo  in  our 
bosoms,  ever  audible  to  ears  that  kcc])  watch.  Abstractly  we 
may  and  do  believe,  that  there  is  a  touch  of  nature  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin  ;  yet  it  is  insensibility  to  it  in  the  concrete, 
which  is  the  real  root  of  bitterness,  whence  spring  up  those 
sharp  thorns  so  hurtful  to  liuman  relations.  If,  then,  ‘  to  see 
clearly  and  yet  be  able  to  do  nothing,’  be  (as  has  been  well 
said)  the  bitterest  of  all  griefs,  surely  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
light  which  shines  upon  our  way  is  the  gravest  of  all  errors. 

If  there  be  any  relation  more  than  another  betwixt  man  and 
man,  for  well  fulfilling  the  duties  of  which  a  strong  and  steady 
ray  of  regenerating  light  is  needful,  it  is  in  that  between  master 
and  servant.  In  many  of  the  others,  instinct,  or  habit,  or  com¬ 
munity  of  interests,  is  ready  to  step  in  and  act  the  part  of 
vinne. 


to 


The  instinctive  care  of  a  mother  for  her  infant  may  be  said 
supersede  both  reason  and  conscience.  Long  habit  will 
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render  tolerable,  even  pleasant,  an  intercourse  between  those 
of  tlie  most  opposite  character  and  teiupcrument ;  and  wheu  a 
much  desired  object  can  best  be  obtained  by  nuUiiul  co-opera¬ 
tion,  two  men  will  contrive  to  move  steadily  and  banuoniouhly 
over  the  narrow  course,  by  which  the  end  in  view  must  be  com¬ 
passed,  who  have  scarcely  another  idea  in  common,  and  whose 
natural  and  unfettered  paces  would  be  quite  as  ditl’erent  as 
those  of  a  race-horse  and  a  Shetland  pony.  In  a  large  sense, 
tliis  and  every  otlier  human  arrangement  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
the  same  object — progress — tlie  proper  exercise  of  those  facul¬ 
ties  of  our  nature  which  tend  most  to  make  us  better,  wiser, 
and  happier  in  this  life,  and,  consequently,  fitter  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  that  heaven  which  stretches  so  far  above  us  as  some¬ 
times  to  seem  beyond  the  sympathies  of  the  striving,  bustling, 
work-a-day  life  w  hich  so  much  needs  its  hope  and  consolations. 
Hut  in  the  relation  between  master  and  servant,  as  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  right  discharge  of  our  respective  duties 
is  less  obvious  than  in  some  oilier  portions  of  the  social  con¬ 
tract, — often,  indeed,  quite  obscured  by  ignorance  and  mistaken 
notions  of  duty  as  w^ell  as  by  selfishness,  injustice,  dishonesty, 
and  all  the  other  darker  tenants  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  look  a  little  closely  into  what  these  diflicuUies  and 
obligations  really  arc,  in  the  faint  hope  that  by  ])lacing  the 
subject  fairly  before  us,  and  steadily  regarding  it  for  a  brief 
space  from  its  various  points  of  view’,  we  may,  though  incapable 
of  striking  out  any  new’  coruscations  of  the  light  of  truth,  manage 
so  to  shade  and  trim  the  feeble  glimmerings  we  already  possess, 
as  shall  enable  us  to  pick  our  ste])s  more  safely  among  the  many 
stumbling  blocks  which  beset  this  common  highway  of  our  life’s 
course. 

It  is  not  our  present  puqiose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
difliculties  which  attend  this  relation  in  tlie  classes  of  tutors,  or 
governesses,  a])prentices,  clerks,  or  other  employes  in  tlie  uu- 
inerous  professions  and  trades.  Not  that  any’  one  of  all  these 
can  claim  immunity  either  from  sins  or  sorrow  s.  Unfortunately, 
suti'ering  and  the  need  of  rectification  is  of  the  length  and 
brcadtli  of  tlie  land.  But  many  of  them  have  the  exponents 
of  tlicir  faults  and  grievances  elsewhere.  Only  in  a  sense,  and 
for  the  time,  servants,  their  duties  and  occupations,  however 
hard  and  difficult,  are  so  well  defined,  and  tlieir  hours  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  attendance  so  strictly  limited,  that  in  a  great  proportion 
of  cases  they  are  quite  as  independent  as  their  masters.  It  ^ 
to  the  case  of  domestic  servants  and  their  masters  and  mis* 
tresses  we  would  direct  attention,  and  that  not  even  to  all  who 
mav  be  comprehended  under  these  titles.  No  doubt  queens 
and  kings,  dukes  and  duchesses — all  people  of  high  station  and 
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Urge  fortune — have  drudges  belonging  to  their  gigantic  csta- 
blUlinients,  who  must  light  fires,  scrub  floors,  bake,  brew,  wash, 
cook,  and,  in  short,  perforin —though  in  the  most  perfect  and  re¬ 
fined  manner — all  the  vulgar  offices  on  which  depend  so  much  of 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  ordinary  daily  life.  But  the  heads  of  such 
establishments,  instead  of  arranging  for  and  taking  charge  of 
those  under  their  roof,  are  (necessarily,  perhaps,)  arranged  for 
and  taken  charge  of  by  them,  and  so  arc  either  greater  or  less 
(as  you  may  vie>v  it),  than  those  of  the  middle  or  humbler 
station. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  and  nice  gradations.  In  running 
up  die  social  scale,  the  million  notes  of  which  it  is  composed 
blend  so  imperceptibly  one  w’ith  another,  that  though  there  arc 
undoubtedly  a  high,  low,  and  middle  point,  there  are  also  many 
delicate  borderings  on  each  of  these  that  require  their  respec- 
tire  modifications.  But  in  looking  at  the  difl'erent  classes  from 
a  point  of  view  at  wdiicli  the  boundary  lines  are  broad  and  well 
defined  to  the  eye,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  economics  of  a  great 
household  are  not  only  conducted  on  a  difl’erent  scale,  but  also 
on  an  entirely  different  system  from  that  which  regulates  and 
upholds  those  of  a  small  one.  It  is  certain  that  neither  of  the 
two  can  be  well  organized  and  kept  in  due  balance  and  operation 
widiout  some  consideration  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  superior ;  but  the  difference  is  something  like  that  between 
being  able  to  make  one  great  and  virtuous  effort  and  the  right 
and  rigid  performance  of  daily  and  hourly  acts  of  self-denial, 
patient  industry,  and  kindly  feeling.  The  queen  has  her 
officers  of  the  household  as  well  as  of  the  state  ;  the  great 
nobleman  his  commissioner  or  major  domo;  ever}'  man  of  large 
fortune,  who  chooses  it,  his  steward  or  middleman  of  some  sort, 
each  and  all  to  the  manner  bred,  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  >vith  pow'er  to  select  their  own 
underlings,  and,  when  themselves  well  selected,  quite  capable 
of  conducting  tlie  entire  domestic  economy  of  their  principals ; 
if  with  something,  perhaps,  of  the  dry  hardness  of  mere 
routine— the  felt  absence  of  that  je  nc  sais  quoi — tournure — 
— call  it  what  you  please — which,  when  closely  inspected, 
at  once  and  of  right  distinguishes  the  plaster-cast  from  the 
inagterly  chiselled  marble  ;  yet  w’itli  an  accuracy  of  outline,  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  a  certain  scientific  unity  and  completeness 
of  nlan  and  execution,  w’hich  will  generally  render  a  splendid 
^0  well  appointed  menage  dazzlingly  attractive,  if  not  fault- 
jossly  perfect,  to  the  cursory  observer.  Let  such,  however, 
be  well  assured  that  this  apparent  Eden  is  no  more  a  bower  of 
perfect  bliss  than  his  own  humble  home — perhaps  not  so  much 
Nay,  what  it  concerns  him  still  more  to  know,  that  the  pro- 
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jirietor  of  all  this  silken  case  may  not  only  repose  less  })eaec. 
fully  within  its  delicate  folds  than  he  probably  does  upon  his 
straw  pallet,  but  that  individually  he  has  far  less  power  to 
invest  it  with  any  essential  resemblance  to  its  lovely  prototype 
than  the  inmate  of  a  cottage. 

It  is  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  in  all  its  gradations, 
where  servants  arc  found  to  be  so  im])ort«int  an  element  of 
comfort  or  discomfort,  and  where  the  diflicnlties  are,  to  say  the 
least,  quite  equal  to  the  imj)ortancc — to  the  man  of  what  occu¬ 
pation  soever,  to  whom  the  cares  and  bustle  of  the  day  are  best 
repaid  by  the  evening  rest  and  social  ])leasure  of  a  modest  and 
well  regulated  home — and  to  his  true  hel))niate  whose  heart  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  the  adorning  and  well-ordering  of  that 
sanctuary  of  the  affections.  Here,  where  the  limits  are  narrow, 
constant  contact  unavoidable,  and  yet  where  violent  collision  is 
dangerous  to,  if  not  wholly  subversive  of  domestic  comfort,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  machinery  be  not  only 
j)roperly  constructed,  but  well  oiled,  and  carefully  driven. 

Vnfortunately,  the  course  is  not  a  clear  one,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  at  once  to  admit  that  the  obstructions  can  never  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  It  has  often  been  said  that  life  is  of  mingled 
yarn,  and  some  of  these  difficulties  arc  of  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  our  being.  So  long  as  there  arc  radical  differences  of 
constitution  and  character  among  ns — even  a  different  education 
— there  must  of  necessity  be  a  variety  in  our  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling.  Perhajis  it  is  only  repeating  the  same  thing  to 
say,  that  so  long  as  we  see  each  other  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  arc  neither  endowed  with  sufficient  imagination  to 
enter  unconsciously  into  the  being,  thoughts,  temptations,  and 
individual  peculiarities  of  others — nor  clear-sighted  enough  to 
be  ])ractically  aware  of  onr  own — they  must  of  necessity  exist. 
Hut  after  all,  this  imperfection,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  differs 
more  in  degree  than  in  kind  from  that  which  belongs  to  all 
human  relations:  and  any  scheme  of  social  rectification  which 
would  leave  it  wholli/  out  of  view  would  be  as  Utopian  as  to 
seek  to  gather  grapes  of  thistles,  or  to  wash  the  Hlackamoor 
white.  Something,  however,  may  always  be  done.  Increase 
of  light,  by  showing  us  onr  dangers,  will  best  enable  us  to  avoid 
ninning  our  heads  against  them.  'Fhc  sailor  knows  how  useful 
his  line  may  often  be,  though  he  must  not  expect  by  means  of 
it  to  fathom  the  lowest  depths  of  ocean  ;  and  the  stenicst 
necessitarian  will  admit  that  though  there  be  a  law  in  his  mem- 
Wrs  wan  ing  against  the  law  of  his  mind,  means  arc  not  entirely 
denied  him  by  which  the  former  and  objectionable  may  be  more 
and  more  deadened,  and  the  latter  and  desirable  be  more  and 
more  quickened.  Our  aim  here  must  clearly  be,  rather  to 
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streiigtlicn  and  improve  our  natural  constitution  by  a  strict 
aitention  to  the  best  rules  and  principles  known  to  us,  of  moral 
and  mental  hygiene^  than  merely  to  apply  remedies  to  symp¬ 
toms  of  disordered  action  as  they  arise. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  mere  temperament,  the 
extreme  manifestations  of  either  of  which  must  be  equally  fatal 
to  that  comfortable  intercourse  so  desirable  between  domestio 
superiors  and  inferiors,  and  of  which  even  the  ordinary  and 
every  day  degrees  might  be  guarded  against  with  much  ad- 
vniUage  by  both  parties.  One  of  these  is  distrustfulncss,  that 
unsangiiine  and  suspicious  temper  which  j)rompts  to  the  holding 
of  each  other  at  arm’s  length,  and  to  standing  always  on  the 
defensive,  which  creates  the  very  opposition  of  interest  it  fears, 
by  supposing  it  so  visibly  in  this  constantly  antagonistic 
attitude,  and  which,  not  content  with  manifesting  itself  in  over- 
watchfulncss  and  unreasonable  exactions,  is  aj)t  to  exhibit,  by 
every  word  and  look,  a  want  of  confidence  that  must  repel  con¬ 
fidence,  and  an  expectation  of  wrong  that  will  ever  naturally 
be  supposed  to  threaten  wrong. 

The  other  and  opposite,  though  certainly  wearing  a  more 
agreeable  aspect,  is  no  less  dangerous  to  the  end  in  view, — that 
over-sanguine,  thoughtless  spirit,  which,  equally  against  reason 
and  experience,  will  go  on  for  ever  not  only  to  hope  for,  but  to 
expect  perfection  in  whatever  is  new  and  untried— nay,  will 
even  count  on  finding  grown  up  and  full  dressed  within  himself 
to-inorrow,  what  a  very  little  self-examination  (were  he  ea])able 
of  it)  must  convince  him  was  still  unborn  yesterday,  which  pre¬ 
vents  a  rational  and  candid  acknowledgment  beforehand  of  the 
unavoidable  difficulties  and  disabilities  to  be  encountered,  and 
leads  as  speedily  as  certainly  to  disaj)])niutinent  and  disgust. 

Of  course,  such  unqualified  extremes  cither  way,  arc  of  rare 
occtirrcnce,  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  strong  tendencies 
towards  them  arc  by  no  means  so ;  that,  in  a  modified  form,  a 
distrustful  or  over-sanguine  temjier,  whether  in  master  or 
servant,  is  a  common  cause  of  much  that  is  ungenial  or  disap¬ 
pointing  in  the  relation  between  them.  It  is  far  from  uncommon, 
for  instiince,  to  hear  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  one  temper 
talking  of  their  servants  as  if  they  were  their  natural  enemies — 
boasting  of  their  own  cleverness  and  good  management  in 
having  devised  and  laid  down  some  new  and  more  stringent 
rule  hy  which  cncroachmentG  may  be  resisted,  or  some  piece  of 
difficult  service  exacted  at  an  unreasonable  moment  by  a  ready 
reference  to  ‘  the  bond’  between  them.  We  actually  know  of  a 
Diislress  of  this  kind,  who  triumphantly  boasted  of  having  laid 
down  the  law  of  nteum  and  team  to  a  maid  servant,  lately  taken 
into  her  service,  in  something  like  the  foliowiiig  terms.  Iho 
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poor  girl  had  been  sent  on  a  distant  errand — had  been  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  in  retiiniing  than  was  expected,  and  instead  of 
lying  about  the  time  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  have 
accomplished  the  task,  had  owned  to  having  stopped  ten  minutes 
with  her  sister  who  happened  to  live  next  door  to  where  she  had 
been  sent : — 

*  Am*t  you  my  hirtil  servant  at  present?* 

‘  Yes,  ma’am.* 

‘I  should  really  like  much  to  know  what  your  notions  of  the 
obligations  l)etween  u.s  are.  Pray  what  wages  did  I  agree  to  give 
you  ?* 

‘  Elight  j>oun(Ls  a  yt^ar,  ma’am,  and  two  for  tea.* 

‘  Quito  right ;  and  in  exchange  for  that  sum  of  money,  and  your 
comfortable  KhI,  board,  and  washing,  I  certainly  understo<Hl  myself  to 
lx?  entitled  to  your  best  services — such  as  they  are,  from  morning  till 
night.  Is  it  so  or  not  V 

*  Of  course,  ma’am,  and  I  only  called  in  for  a  iiiinuto — 1  am  sure 
it  was  not  ten — ^jiist  to  speak  to  my  sister.  I  had  not  seen  her  since 
Sunday  was  a  week.’ 

‘Wait  a  little,  will  you.  It’s  all  very  well  that  you  should  sec 
your  sister  when  you  have  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  I  just  ask  you,  and 
I  put  it  to  your  conscience,  to  your  sense  of  justice  (if  you  know  what 
that  means).  If  I  have  purchased  your  services  at  the  rate  of  .£10  a 
year,  with  bed,  boanl,  and  wa.shing  (a  pixitty  handsome  price,  I  do 
think,  considering  the  value  receiveil — but  let  that  pass),  do  you  think 
you  are  not  defrauding  me  of  my  rights,  if  you,  for  any  reason  what¬ 
ever  (it  i.H  alN^-ays  easy  to  trump  up  a  plausible  excu.se)  s|>end  tliat  time 
which  is  mine,  in  any  other  way  than  in  doing  my  work  I  I  tell  you 
once  for  all,  that  you  are  so  defrauding  me ; — ay,  look  innocent  and 
ill  u.sed  il'  you  wdll,  it  does  not  alter  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice — in 
applying  to  your  own  use  and  jdeasure  what  is  no  more  yours  tlian 
any  one  of  the  tw'enty  shillings  I  .semt  you  to  bring  me  in  excliange 
for  a  sovereign ;  you  are  cheating,  stealing,  robbing,  in  the  eyes  of  that 
jiLst  Ood,  who  is  ever  looking  iqx)n  us  all.’ 

Such  an  excess  of  tyrannical  folly  and  wrong-headed  hcart- 
lessnc.ss,  though  a  fact,  scarcely  requires  comment.  A  single 
word  of  judicious  reproof  might  have  been  necessary  —  a 
regret  expressed  that  permission  had  not  been  requested,  a 
desire  that  iii  future  it  should  be  so ;  but  the  mildest  of  natures 
would  Ik?  apt  to  kindle  into  passion,  and  revolt  on  being  so 
thoughtlessly  and  insolently  lorded  over  by  a  fellow-crcaturc. 

It  must  Ik?  owned  that  servants  themselves,  still  more  than 
their  masters,  arc  addicted  to  this  ungenerous  spirit  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bond.  However  light  and  easy  their  duties  may 
be,  it  is  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  them  on  any  neces¬ 
sary  change  of  arrangement  in  their  department,  not  only 
prompt  to  stipulate  for  a  yet  more  liberal  exemption,  hut,  still 
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worse, '  to  take  advantage  of  the  change,  or  of  the  addition 
of  a  single  individual  to  the  family  circle,  to  extort  an  advance 
of  wages,  as  unreasonably  asked  as  inconveniently  given.  Let 
them  be  well  assured,  however,  that  though  in  order  to  avoid 
some  greater  inconvenience  such  exactions  may  for  a  time  be 
quietly  submitted  to,  the  supposed  advantage  they  have  unge¬ 
nerously  wrung  out  of  accidental,  probably  unfortunate,  circum¬ 
stances,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  either  to  their  own 
deterioration  of  character,  or  to  the  feelings  of  indignation  and 
distrust  they  have  excited  in  all  who  are  aware  of  the  trans¬ 
action. 

People  of  a  distrustful  temper  generally  sufTer  a  great  deal. 
Occasionally,  no  doubt,  they  do  stumble  on  an  admirable 
specimen  of  human  kind,  whose  fine  qualities  are  too  obvious 
to  be  possibly  overlooked  or  mistaken  even  by  them.  On  so 
very  rare  an  occurrence  (for  ordinary  virtue  either  of  mistress 
or  maid  is  seldom  proof  against  that  lynx-eyed  distrust  which 
would  almost  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  power  to  create  what 
it  sees)  they  arc,  to  do  them  justice,  so  far  from  being  ungrateful 
for  the  extraordinary  good  luck  which  has  befallen  them,  that, 
believing  they  have  found  the  only  j)earl  of  price  which  the 
whole  world  contains,  they  are  ready — out  of  their  very  unhopc- 
fulness — to  sell  all  they  have ;  that  is,  to  give  up  their  own 
position  and  privileges,  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  fast  hold  of 
it.  Alas  !  by  setting  up  on  a  high  pedestal  what  can  only  stand 
well  on  the  ground,  they  not  only  endanger  the  safety  of  their 
clay  idol,  but  are  apt  themselves  to  be  cruslied  by  its  fall.  But 
this  is  quite  an  exceptional  case,  of  too  seldom  occurrence 
perhaps  to  be  worth  while  guarding  against.  In  general,  the 
cold  temper  will  be  met  with  coldness,  and  into  whatever  new 
field  it  may  enter,  seeds  of  distrust  will  be  quickly,  almost 
unconsciously,  sown,  from  which  an  abundant  crop  of  thorns 
will  immediately  spring  up  to  render  the  path  sufficiently 
uneasy  for  all  who  walk  therein. 

The  over-sanguine,  though  coming  quite  as  far  short  as  their 
opposites  of  that  desired  good — domestic  case  and  comfort — 
are  certainly  much  less  unhappy.  Not  only  always  hopeful, 
for  that  would  be  simply  a  blessing,  but  against  experience, 
always  confident  of  being  on  the  very  point  of  attaining  to  it, 
they  are  ready,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  most  favourite  scheme, 
not  to  look  closely  into  the  grounds  of  the  failure,  which  would 
probably  be  found  at  home — in  their  own  rashness  in  choosing 
dl,  or  want  of  care  in  keeping  well,  and  of  course  can  only  be 
reformed  thus — but  to  build  up  another  superstructure  on  the 
same  sandy  foundation,  and  of  merely  different  though  similar 
materials,  as  if  to  change  must  necessarily  be  to  change  for  the 
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better,  or  as  a  shrewd  old  Scotchwoman  expressed  it,  as  if  there 
were  certain  good  to  be  got  in  ‘  nitTcrin  loons  (exchanging 
lielps)  \\i  onr  neebour.’ 

lint  even  such  evils  as  we  have  indicated,  as  springing 
chiefly  out  of  tcmj)era!nent,  or  the  strong  natural  hem,  though 
of  course  the  most  hopeless,  are  sometimes  modified.  J'^xpe- 
rience,  tlie  great  teacher,  is  proverbially  supposed  to  eflectsoiuc 
reformation  on  those  who  are  the  least  promising  of  either 
class.  Even  the  gloomiest  and  most  unhappy  temper  is  often 
accompanied  with  good  sense,  or  a  certain  power  of  obser¬ 
vation,  which  forces  upon  its  possessor  a  conviction  that 
there  may  be  means  undreamed  of  in  his  jiersonal  experience, 
by  which  the  heart  and  conduct  may  be  influenced,  besides 
those  of  harshness  and  compulsion.  We  strenuously  recom¬ 
mend  to  him  a  fair  trial  of  the  other  method.  It  can  do  him  no 
harm,  for  (if  he  deal  candidly  with  us)  he  will  at  once  confess 
that  his  natural  and  unassisted  powers  have  not  enabled  him 
to  steer  himself  either  safely  or  pleasantly  through  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  which  beset  the  domestic  course.  If  on  looking 
steadily  and  coolly  within,  he  finds  no  help  or  ])romj»ting  there 
towards  an  exercise  of  the  law  of  kindness — of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  forbearance — even  by  looking  carefully  around  him, 
he  may  learn  enough  of  its  use  and  value  to  tempt  him  to  its 
adoption. 

We  gladly  return  to  some  other  kinds  of  defective  manage¬ 
ment,  which,  though  dangerous  enough,  and,  if  ])crsiste(l  in, 
e(|ually  subversive  of  domestic  comfort,  arc  yet  less  hopeless, 
as  proceeding  rather  from  bad  habits,  ignorance,  mere  thought¬ 
lessness,  or  wrong  notions,  tlian  from  a  fixed  natural  bent. 
t)ne  of  these  is  an  indolent  habit  on  the  j)art  of  the  superiors. 
Having  once  exerted  themselves  to  set  their  house  in  due 
order,  and  carefully  to  choose  j)romising  and  well-recommeiided 
domestics,  they  seem  to  look  upon  tlieir  part  of  the  duty  of 
house  management  as  being  completely  and  meritoriously 
fulfilled:  that,  without  any  further  care  or  apparent  interest 
taken  by  them  in  the  daily  arrangements,  in  the  right  ordering 
of  which  so  much  of  their  comfort  depends,  the  entire  train  of 
nice  operations  by  which  they  arc  to  be  healthfully  warmed, 
delicately  fed,  and  rcstfnlly  laid,  will  go  on  smoothly  and  cor¬ 
rectly,  as  it  were  inechanic  dly,  and  as  if  servants  were  like 
clocks,  which  may  be  wound  up  and  expected  to  go  with 
perfect  regularity  to  the  end  of  their  term  ;  forgetting  altogether 
that  there  is  probably  the  very  same  tendency  in  the  other 
party  that  there  is  in  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  love  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  unless  properly  biassed  and  restrained.  It 
would  be  quite  as  rational  to  expect  the  lesser  stars  to  move  on 
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unerringly  over  their  appointed  course,  though  the  chief  luiiii- 
nary  of  their  system,  intended  to  go  along  with  them,  and 
influence  their  movements,  were  content  to  stand  idly  still ! 
No,  no ;  it  must  be  ever  kept  in  view  that  there  is  no  such 
thing,  in  the  world  in  which  wc  find  ourselves,  as  perpetual 
motion,  without  the  recurring  force  adequately  applied.  Even 
the  Almighty  maker  of  the  universe  did  not  launch  forth  system 
ujH)n  system,  and  after  seeing  that  all  was  good  retire  to  his 
rest;  but  by  the  constant  exercise  of  an  intelligent  will,  con¬ 
tinues  through  time  and  space  to  sustain  and  direct  every  atom 
of  every  world. 

There  is  a  habit  of  mind  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  indolence 
and  sonietiines  even  more  mischievous  in  its  consequences.  An 
actual  belief,  which,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  born  of  the  desire  to 
find  that  all  will  go  right  and  smoothly  without  whipping  or 
spurring,  is  so  much  more  amiable  than  its  opposite — the  pro¬ 
pensity  to  fault-finding  and  consiant  exaction — that  but  for  the 
lessoning  of  dire  experience  we  should  scarcely  have  the  heart 
to  note  and  whisper  an  earnest  w'arning  against  it.  Jiike  being 
over  charitable,  it  is  so  much  the  rarer  as  well  as  safer  side  on 
which  to  err,  that  w  e  bring  it  forward  as  the  infirmity  of  gentle 
minds  alone.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those  good  natiired  and  in 
some  degree  epicurean  weaknesses  which  are  ajU,  by  putting 
people  into  a  false  relation  with  each  other,  to  lead  to  much 
deterioration  on  the  one  side  and  disgust  on  the  other.  We 
have  known  more  than  one  mistress  thoroughly  obnoxious  to 
our  soft  impeachment!  (themselves,  we  suspect,  a  little  wanting 
in  that  healihy  self-respect  which  can  afford  to  be  found  in  an 
error  without  undue  humiliation)  who,  having  set  their  houses 
in  admirable  order,  secured  helps  perfectly  well  suited  for  all 
the  duties  required  to  keep  it  so  ;  and  finding  that  things  for 
the  most  part  go  on  pretty  well  without  much  superintendenco 
or  dictation  on  their  parts,  grow  gradually,  and  from  a  morbid 
shrinking  from  any  contact  with  what  they  fancy  will  be  painful 
or  contradictory,  so  unwilling  to  hint  the  slightest  fault,  so 
averse  to  make  the  most  reasonable  exertions  which  happen  to  be 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  so  afraid  even  to  change  an  arrange* 
jnent  already  made  in  fear  of  seeming  to  be  dissatisfied  or  to 
interfere  unnecessarily,  that  after  a  time  they  are  occasionally 
»nd  most  unexpectedly  awakened  to  the  mortifying  conviction 
that  in  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  treating  unkindly  and  treading  on 
others,  they  have  struck  on  the  Charybdis  of  being  themselves 
unkindly  treated  and  trodden  upon.  Forgetful  of  the  alloy 
ncceRsary  to  render  the  most  precious  of  substances  hard 
enough  to  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  human  contact,  they 
have  gradually  and  imperceptibly  refined  themselves  out  of 
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their  lejptiinato  position  as  mistress  of  tiie  house — given  up  the 
privilege  of  cither  arranging  for  themselves  or  showing  hos¬ 
pitality  to  others,  except  precisely  in  the  order  and  measure 
suited  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  their  spoiled  domes- 
tics,  and  must  now  l)e  either  content  to  jday  an  insignificant 
part  where  of  right  they  ought  to  be  the  principal  performers,  or, 
by  an  eflort  which  seems  as  if  it  would  ujiroot  their  whole  being, 
to  arise  and  stay  with  violence  the  overgrown  giant  which  their 
own  false  delicacy  and  mistaken  indulgence  has  created  and 
fostered  out  of  materials  so  simple  and  harmless  in  themselves, 
that  the  timely  holding  up  of  a  finger  would  have  kept  them  in 
due  proportion,  and  ordinary  care  and  prudence  rendered  sub- 
servient  and  useful. 

.  Without  going  to  an  opposite  extreme — fidgetling  your 
servants  to  distraction  by  reiterated  orders,  ceaseless  espionage, 
and  a  tiddle-faddle  exactness  about  the  most  insignificant 
tritles,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  if  they  believe  it  to  be  necessary 
to  your  comfort,  they  must  despise  you;  or  if  only  to  remind 
them  that  ecjually  at  all  times  and  in  all  actions  tlu'v  are  at 
your  sovereign  disposal,  they  must  detest  yon  ;  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  if  the  mistress  or  legitimate  head  of  a  little  house¬ 
hold  either  take  for  granted,  despise,  or  otherwise,  neglect  her 
duty  of  ge.iK'ral  superintendent  or  ultimate  sanctioner  of  opera¬ 
tions,  her  subalterns  in  office  will  verv  soon  follow  tlie  example. 

We  h  ave  heard  persons  enthusiastic  in  the  delightful  art  of  I 
fiower  culture  hint  a  belief  that  everything  else  of  sun,  shade, 
and  circumstance  being  equal,  those  llowcrs  will  always  grow 
to  greatest  ])erfection  that  are  most  lovingly  watched  over  by 
human  eyes.  Such  loving  and  consistent  care  is  altogether 
ditferent  from  the  fitful  espionage  which  an  im])ortant  occasion 
will  sonictiines  call  forth,  even  from  the  most  indolent — like 
that  for  instance  objected  to  by  poor  Aunt  Chloc  in  ‘  I’ncle 
Tom’s  (.’ahin.’  ‘  What  does  get  into  ladies,  sonictiines,’  she 

•ays,  ‘  I  don’t  know ;  but  sometimes,  when  a  body  lias  de 
heaviest  osponsibility  on  ’em,  as  yon  may  say,  and  is  all  kinder 
serin  and  taken  up,  dey  takes  datar  time  to  be  bangin  round  and 
kinder  interferin.’  At  such  rare  times,  of  course,  discoveries 
are  apt  to  be  made  of  things  out  of  place,  broken,  or  misused, 

‘  basins  of  sugar  in  every  drawer,’  the  notice  and  censure  of 
which  is  very  trying  to  tempers  already  nincli  aggravated.  The 
advice  of  mu  rlure  mere  to  her  dangbter-iii-law,  in  ‘the  Neigh¬ 
bours,’  ‘  not  to  be  finding  fault  with  her  servants  often,  or  on 
slight  grounds,  but  now  and  then  to  come  right  down  on  them 
like  the  very  day  of  judgment,’  was  a  much  safer  course,  pro- 
viilcd  she  chose  the  occasions  judiciously. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  as  reasonably  to  be  expected,  as  it  is 
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Hiuloubtedly  fact,  that  without  a  pretty  constant  recognition  and 
apparent  appreciation  of  the  good  and  faithful  service  that  is 
done  lier,  no  mistress  will  very  long  be  treated  with  such,  either 
to  appreciate  or  neglect ;  and  also,  that  without  some  token — 
bv  increased  vigilance  and  trustfulness  of  demeanour  on  the 
part  of  the  help  that  she,  in  her  turn,  has  the  sense  to  recognise 
in  her  superior — not  only  a  mistress  that  must  be  obeyed,  but 
a  kindly  and  sympathetic  woman,  far  more  solicitous  to  lighten 
burdens  and  to  prevent  necessary  fetters  from  galling,  than  to 
exact  to  tlie  uttermost,  or  make  her  authority  felt,  she  will  not 
long  be  troubled  with  a  superabundance  of  such  tender  mercies 
to  be  ungratefully  cast  away.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount* 
of  syiiipadiy  throughout  all  the  parts;  action  and  reaction 
between  tlie  lowest  root  and  the  highest  branch,  or  life  will  go 
on  imperfectly  within  the  plant.  NVithout  a  pretty  thorough 
and  mutual  recognition  in  each,  both  of  the  virtues  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  other,  the  good  will  be  apt  to  deteriorate, 
and  the  bad  will  most  assuredly  become  worse. 

There  is  yet  another  error  by  which  the  refined  and  generous 
sometimes  show  their  imjierfect  nature,  and  do  mischief  to 
tliemselves  and  others.  It  may  seem  something  akin  to  the 
last,  but  as  it  flows  from  a  distinct  phase  of  character  it  ought 
to  be  noticed  separately.  Free  handed  and  indulgent  from 
temperament,  rather  than  from  ])riuciple  and  sound  judgment, 
the)^  accustom  their  dependants,  and  all  by  whom  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  not  only  to  the  humane  treatment  and  consideration 
which  are  their  due,  or  even  to  a  liberal  turn  of  the  scale 
on  the  indulgent  side,  which  only  gives  7.est  and  flavour  to  the- 
otherwise  dry  morsel  of  mere  routine,  but  to  a  measure  of  ease, 
to  a  life  of  freedom,  pleasure,  and  indulgence,  conducive  to  any 
thing  rather  than  to  the  active  and  self-denying  habits  which 
strengthen  mind  and  body,  and  best  fit  us  all  for  the  right  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty.  We  know  the  consctjucnces  of  such  a  reijime. 
It  once  tasted  of,  most  of  us  ac(juire  very  cpiickly  a  keen 
relish  lor  the  refined  a)>])liance8  of  life,  as  well  us  the  hahit  of 
doing  our  work  with  as  much  ease  to  ourselves  as  we  find 
}K)ssil)le.  We  do  not  require  to  have  it  suggested  to  wear 
our  gloves,  or  to  take  the  slant  crossing.  I'o  partake  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  leasts  is  apt  to  make  onr  frugal  commons  taste  some¬ 
what  coarse  and  meagre  ;  and  aftc‘r  a  shower  of  magnificent 
Kjfts,  even  the  most  reasonable  among  us  will  bo  ajit  to  look 
disparagingly  on  such  cheap  articles  of  raiment  as  those  which 
prudence  would  suggest  where  means  arc  ordinary.  Yes, 
tiieoretically,  we  all  know  something  of  the  formation  of  bad 
habits,  yet  who  will  swear  that  practically  lie  is  ‘always  wise’ 
lu  their  avoidance?  Few  could  do  so  with  a  safe  conscience* 
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Wo  had  better  not  be  templed.  Of  course  the  danger  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  die  real  generosity  of  temper  with  whicli 
either  party  is  blessed.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  world, 
some  ‘beautiful  souls,’  all  of  whose  imjmlses  are  so  nearly  pure 
that  no  garment  tending  to  impede  a  free  upward  movement 
would  willingly  be  long  enough  worn  by  them  to  heeoine  an 
easy  habit,  llut  these  are  rare  exceptions,  and  some  danger 
there  almost  always  is  that  heaping  favours  (so  <‘alled)  will  he 
found  deteriorating  both  to  giver  and  receiver.  Pity  it  is,  hut 
true,  that  a  generous  spirit  is  often  a  snare.  If  we  are  rich, and 
to  give  be  no  sacrifice  of  ease  or  convenience,  yet  having  simply 
Lad  the  power  of  bestowing  a  benefit  on  another  and  having 
used  it,  looks  to  us  too  much  like  virtue  to  he  easily  discii- 
ininated  from  it — for  if  love  he  blind,  self-love  assiirrdlv  is 
blinding,  and  whether  or  not  we  have  full  credit  from  others, 
we  arc  apt  to  take  it  in  good  measure  from  ourselves — ay, 
Leaped  up  and  running  over,  till  the  stray  grains  are  often 
discoverable  over  our  whole  us]»ecil  Few’  are  clear-sighted 
enough  to  view  themselves  as  only,  and  for  a  time,  the  pri¬ 
vileged  stewards  of  (lod’s  beneficence  to  all — manifested  in  all 
forms.  And  if  in  one  sense  it  he  a  sacrifice  to  give,  and  yet  we 
do  it  willingly  and  with  all  our  hearts,  it  seems  cruel  to  impiiro 
further;  but  even  then  is  there  not  some  small  ground  of  danger.^ 
Arc  we  quite  sure  that  we  are  led  to  make  this  sacrifice  in  order 
to  l)e  the  blessed  means  under  Heaven  of  really  bcnefiliing 
others?  Arc  we  sure  that  w’e  do  it  from  a  motive  even  so  ])iire 


as  the  desire  of  enjoying  the  delightful  exercise  of  loving 
bcnclicenl  feelings?  Have  we  no  low  view  of  securing 


and 

their 


approbation,  even  at  consitlerablc  expense?  Or,  worse  still, 
of  entitling  ourselves  legitimately  to  their  love,  forheanincc,  and 
everlasting  gratitude?  Let  us  take  care  that  we  liavc  not,  or 


that  the  circumstances  in  which  we  have  ])laccd  ourselves  he 
not  allowed  to  suggest  such  a  consequence;  for  if  so,  assuredly 
instead  of 


*  Kaisiiig  dejecttnl  virtue  from  the  ground/ 


we  are  not  only  binding  on  it  fresh  burdens,  sometimes  more 
grievous  to  he  borne  than  those  from  which  we  would  relieve  it. 
Lilt  are  also  laying  up  for  ourselves  an  abundant  store  of  hitter 
hoarthurnings. 

Madame  de  Sevigne’s  witty  paradox,  that  ‘  obligations  arc 
aometiincs  so  weighty  there  is  no  wav  of  relieving  one's-selt  from 
them,  except  through  ingriuiiude!’  has  its  root  in  truth,  and 
points  out  the  ilanger  to  hoili  parties.  When  the  return  must 
Le  made  in  a  commodity  whicli  has  no  fixed  value,  and  the  cre¬ 
ditor  is  the  arbiter,  the  debtor  has  sometimes  no  refuge  but  iu 
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haiikruptcv.  better  then,  surely,  to  avoid  eircuinstances  out  of 
which  all  the  Virtues  and  all  the  (i races  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
lead  us  safely.  And  if  such  diOiculties  exist  among  the  better 
cahivated,  liow  much  greater  those  which  beset  tlie  path  of  the 
uneducated  and  unreasoning?  There  maybe  in  the  wlude  wide 
world  a  child  or  two,  of  whom  it  may  l)e  truly  said,  that  ‘  he 
cannot  he  spoiled;’  now  and  then  a  rare  instance  of  that  fine 
moral  instinct  which  is  able  to  walk  erect  amidst  tempta¬ 
tions.  Hut  entire  liberty  is  no  safer  for  the  generality  of 
children  than  it  is  for  grown  persons,  whose  moral  and  mental 
training  has  not  been  such  as  to  fortify  them  against  the  evil 
consequences.  And  yet  how  frequently  do  we  find  masters 
and  mistresses  full  of  wonder  and  indignation  that  their  servants, 
who  had  been  studied,  cherished,  saved  at  all  hours  and  loaded 
with  gifts  and  favours,  are  nevertheless  often  disobliging,  in¬ 
considerate— actually  worse  (as  they  say)  than  their  neighbour’s 
drudge,  who  cannot  sleep  at  night  for  aching  bones,  and  never 
hears  a  jileasant  word  said  to  liim;  that  they  have  grown  lazy, 
fine,  impatient  of  the  slightest  control,  careless,  insolent,  forget¬ 
ful  of  j)ast  obligations,  ruinously  extravagant,  and  a  great  deal 
mure.  Ves,  good  sir,  or  madam,  all  this  is  far  from  inqirobablc. 
\m  have  sj)oiled  them,  you  see,  and  like  .leshuran  they  have 
‘waxed  fat  and  kicked.’  J'hcy  have  not  had  moral  strength  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  your  over  kindness  and  indulgence. 
A|)|)arently  they  do  perform  their  duties  more  grudgingly  than 
the  poor  slave  over  the  way.  His  fate  is  hard  enough;  he 
feels  trodden  down  and  degraded,  and  his  activity  is  something 
like  that  of  an  over-driven  locomotive,  apt  at  any  moment  to  go 
ofl  the  rails,  to  the  serious  damage  of  itself  and  all  it  may  en¬ 
counter.  His  master  is  a  brute!  and  (iod  forbid  that  you 
should  grow  like  him — that  is  for  your  own  sake — for,  as  you 
observe,  your  training  of  others  is  little  more  to  their  advantage 
than  his  has  been.  The  (so-called)  prosperity  they  have  enjoyed 
with  you,  has  jiroved  in  the  end  as  corrupting  as  his  adversity. 
Not  that  in  our  eyes  your  n'f/ime  and  his  are  eipially  detestable 
very  far  from  it.  They  are  only,  as  it  se(mis,  ecpially  dan¬ 
gerous ;  and  therefore,  although  we  cannot  help  feeling  kindly 
towards  errors  which  reason  justly  condemns,  when,  like  yours, 
they  lean  gracefully  to  virtue’s  side,  we  entreat  you  to  lay  to 
heart  their  almost  certain  consecpieuces.  He  generous,  be  in¬ 
dulgent,  be  ever  really  kind;  but  be  considerate  also,  and  to  the 
hestof  your  ability  faithful  to  the  great  cause  of  virtue,  morality, 
ftnd  human  improvement;  or  y’our  indulgence  will  be  unkind- 
ness,  and  your  tender  mercies  will  indeed  be  cruel.  It  is  the 
.duty  of  your  servants  to  serve  you  honestly,  vigilantly,  and  with 
<-Xactness ;  but  it  is  no  less  your  duty  to  take  care  that  they  do  so. 
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To  have  good  fruit  there  must  be  eareful  eulture  ;  not  only  soft 
dews  and  fair  sunshine,  but,  along  with  bracing  airs  and  exer¬ 
cising  breezes,  the  needful  support,  the  due  l)inding,  pmnin|T, 
and  training,  or  the  tree  will  bend  or  grow*  all  to  wood  and 
leaves.  In  your  position  of  master,  God  has  appointed  you  to 
no  idle  or  corrupting  sinecure,  but  to  the  noble  ofliee  of  his 
representative  on  earth.  He  careful,  then,  to  walk  worthy  of 
your  high  vocation ;  to  be  the  faithful  watchman  who  neither 
abandons  his  post  on  the  tow’er  nor  would  willingly  leave  any 
door  open  by  which  the  enemy  might  enter ;  the  good  she])luTd 
who  leads  his  flock  through  right  paths  as  well  as  by  the  (juict 
waters  and  green  pastures. 

If  it  be  objected  to  us,  that  instead  of  valorously  attacking 
those  w'ho  are  after  all  the  greatest  enemies  of  domestic  com¬ 
fort — the  tyrannical,  malicious,  and  lowminded — we  tire  for  the 
most  part  j)utting  out  such  strength  as  wc  have  on  those  who, 
though  weak  and  often  mistaken,  are  in  the  main  swectblooded 
and  w’ell-meaning,  we  at  once  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  be¬ 
sides  that  the  errors  of  the  former  class  are  generally  too  obvious 
to  need  particular  pointing  out,  their  skins,  we  fear,  are  too 
hard  and  thick  to  be  pervious  to  such  weapons  as  we  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  turn  upon  them. 

The  use  of  all  engines  of  physical  torture  is  forbidden  us  in 
this  blessed  country.  Hut,  u!diaj)pily,  the  same  cruel  spirit 
which  would  gladly  whij)  and  goad  an  offending  slave  is  not 
quite  extinct  among  us,  though  it  must  exercise  itself  either  by 
the  daggers  it  dares  not  use,  or  manage  by  some  such 
ingenious  contrivance,  as  one  wc  lately  beard  of,  to  subtilize 
them  out  of  legal  observation.  In  revenge  for  some  real  or 
fancied  misdeed  in  the  maid,  whose  nightly  duty  it  was  to  sit 
up  to  undress  her  after  a  ball  or  late  ])arty,  a  beautiful  and 
elaborately-dressed  lady  devised  the  plan  of  ])assing  by  the 
door  of  her  dressing-room  (in  which  sat  the  weary  waiting 
damsel)  wdth  a  footstep  so  light  as  to  be  inaudible  even  to 
watching  ears,  and  of  disrobing  and  putting  herself  to  bed  for 
once  in  her  life  (must  not  her  dreams  have  been  enviable !)  in 
order  that  the  careless,  sleepy  wretch  should  be  kept  u])  shiver¬ 
ing  and  miserable  for  a  few  hours  longer !  Holding  the  mirror 
up  to  such  a  nature  ns  this,  would,  w’e  fear,  be  labour  lost ;  and 
even  among  the  less  hard-hearted,  in  instances  of  eoinnion 
overbearing  insolence  and  pride,  there  is  but  little  hope  of 
touching  the  soul  of  the  guilty  creatures  by  any  scene  however 
cunning.  Wc  know*  of  a  lady  who  told  her  maid,  on  pain  of 
dismissal,  never  to  trouble  her  with  inquiries  after  her  health; 
of  anotlicr  who  declined  hearing,  through  so  low  a  channel, 
^hat  kind  of  morning  it  was  when  her  shutters  were  opened ; 
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and  of  yet  another  who  complained  of  being  treated  with  dis¬ 
respect  hy  having  her  baby  in  tlie  nurse’s  arms  smiled  and 
nodded  to  by  an  inferior  in  her  august  presence.  And  yet, 
though  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  of  tliesc  three  the  pride  and 
overbi*aring  insolence  of  her  two  neighbours  would  glare  horribly 
visiblt*,  as  if  seen  with  large  spectacles,  the  chance  is  great  that, 
blinded  by  self-love,  her  own  might  entirely  escape  her  obser¬ 
vation;  or,  worse  still,  be  so  dressed  up  and  disguised  by  an 
imagination  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  self-defence  and 
self-glorification  as  to  be  almost  an  instinct — be  looked  at  as 
only  ‘proper  pride,’  ‘ self* respect,’  and  ‘  the  ability  to  keep  her 
own  place.’ 

It  is  to  the  sick  and  complaining  then — to  those  who  find 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  system  they  pursue,  which  they 
would  willingly  take  trouble  to  have  righted,  rather  than  to  the 
whole,  or  those  at  least  who  feel  no  need  of  a  physician,  or  of 
other  help  than  their  own  fierce  will,  that  we  offer  our  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  to  them  wc  gladly  return. 

Want  of  discriinination  in  the  selection  of  suitable  individuals 
for  your  service,  is  at  the  root  of  inanv  of  the  difficulties  which 
occur.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  rare  cases,  servants  as  well  as 
masters  are  endowed  wdth  a  power  of  rectification  so  very  strong 
and  active  that,  considering  themselves,  jierhaps  correctly,  as 
born  to  set  things  right  in  the  world,  they  feel  cheated  of  the 
legiliinate  exercise  of  their  vocation  if  they  do  not  meet  with 
sonic  pretty  formidable  diflicultics  to  contend  with  and  over¬ 
come.  We  have  heard  of  a  person  jiosscssed  of  this  fine  genius 
for  conquest,  who,  on  being  asked  how  he  managed  always  to 
have  good  servants,  readily  answered,  that  it  was  simply  because 
he  made  a  jioint  of  keeping  them  till  they  ^rew  good.  The 
same  brave  individual  once  remarked,  that  in  spite  of  all  ho 
had  heard  argued  to  the  contrary,  in  his  opinion  it  was  very 
much  the  same  thing  what  kind  of  tcmjiered  woman  a  man 
married,  provided  he  liked  her,  because  as  jieople  must  always 
learn  by  experience  how  to  live  happily  together,  the  difference 
of  difficulty  was  really  not  worth  regarding.  A  very  short  pro¬ 
cess  of  self-examination,  however,  will  go  far  to  convince  most 
people  that  such  entire  self-reliance  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
example  in  their  case — that  not  only  in  the  selection  of  a  com¬ 
panion  for  life,  but  in  that  of  the  servant  or  master  of  a  limited 
period  of  time,  though  due  vveight  in  nicely-balanced  cases 
should  never  be  denied  to  that  inward  monitor,  instinct — intuition 
—or  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  that  extraordinary 
])Ower  of  judging  by  look  and  manner,  which  is  probably  learnt 
unconsciously  fiy  life-deep  experience — in  general  the  safe  and 
prudent  course  undoubtedly  is,  to  make  careful  inquiry  in  the 
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most  authentic  quarters,  to  silt  the  evidence  to  the  best  of  one's 
judgment,  not  only  of  previous  character  and  course  of  life,  but 
of  ability  for  the  particular  duties  required ;  and,  having  once 
decided  to  enter  on  the  mutual  relation,  to  do  so  heartily,  con- 
lidently,  and  with  a  dc.sirc  to  find  all  right,  which  will  go  'ianlier 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  to  make  it  so. 

Hut  with  all  necessary  activity  of  mind,  and  the  best  i>osMblc 
intentions,  great  and  signal  lailures  will  trecpienlly  occur.  The 
art  of  living  well  and  rightly  in  any  of  the  relations  of  life,  like 
the  other  arts,  will  not  often  be  applied  or  practised  either  un¬ 
consciously  or  by  merely  w  illing  it.  Worshippers  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  by  tlie  nice  habit  of  looking,  conq)aring,  and  admiring, 
])erhaps  in  the  unconscious  exercise  of  a  large  testhctic  faculty, 
may  be  able  to  discriminate  linely,  and  highly  to  apj)rcciatc 
results.  Hut  to  have  j)roduced  these  results,  what  care  and 
])atient  study,  what  knowledge  of  fact  and  details  have  j)robably 
been  first  put  in  operation  !  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
assert,  that  our  humble  art  of  rightly  treating  and  being  treated 
by  domestics,  requires  either  the  genius,  the  long  apprentice¬ 
ship,  the  patient  study,  or  the  practical  dexterity  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a  fine  picture,  statue,  or  poem.  Such  creative 
power  is  the  high  and  rare  gift  of  God  to  man,  an  attribute 
which  would  seem  to  jilace  him  intellectually  only  a  little  lower 
llian  the  angels.  Nor  is  the  insight  or  faculty  by  which  such 
divine  creations  are  discriminated  and  fully  apjireciatcd,  be¬ 
stowed  by  any  means  upon  all  men,  who  are  nevertheless  bis 
creatures,  the  work  of  his  hands,  heirs  to  the  glorious  iiniuor- 
tality  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel.  Hut  verily  there  is  an  art 
which  alike  concerns  the  high  and  the  humble, — that  of  living 

‘As  ever  in  the  givat  Taskmasters  eye;' 

and  fortunately  what  is  essential  to  its  right  exercise  is  an 
*  open  secret,’  patent  to  all  in  their  degrees.  What  is  it  to  live 
in  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  open  violation  of  any  of  the  duties 
which  conscience  and  the  Word  tell  us  ought  to  bind  us  socially 
together  for  the  good  of  all,  but  a  repetition  of  that  ‘  breach 
disloyal  on  the  part  of  man,’  which  at  first  threw*  us  oil  an 
uusymmctrical  fragment  from  the  perfect  whole.  In  vain,  then, 
are  we  good  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  or  brothers;  unless  we  are 
also  good  masters  and  servants  we  are  guilty*  of  all.  ithout 
desiring  to  know  and  overcome  the  difficulties,  without  earnest¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  and  practical  endeavour  according  to  the  power 
given  us  to  discharge  aright  the  obligations  of  this  necessary 
relation,  there  will  neither  be  unity*  in  our  life’s  aim,  nor  har¬ 
mony  in  its  varied  chords. 

It  has  been  said,  that  every  human  being  may  so  use  his 
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(fOil-given  lilc,  as  to  render  it,  when  viewed  in  the  proper  light, 
a  grand  and  beautifnl  existence.  Without  being  able  to  seo 
clearly  through  the  mysteries  which  surround  others,  we  think 
every  candid  man  will  admit  that  in  his  individual  case,  he  has 
l)V  no  means  achieved  all  of  which  his  mind  was  capable — or 
at  least  that  the  shortcomings  he  is  ready  to  deplore  when  too 
late,  have  proceeded  less  from  want  of  j)ow’er  or  intensity  in  any 
particular  direction,  than  of  that  habit  of  ]>ersistcnce  which  ho 
feels  he  might  have  strengthened  in  himself  by  proper  exercise. 
Surely,  then,  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  disregard 
certain  small  observances, — the  material,  as  it  w^ere,  out  of  which 
are  fashioned  those  everv-day  habits  of  onr  individual  lives  which, 
whether  they  fit  and  become  ns  well  or  ill,  we  shall  ])robably 
Ik*  constrained  to  w’car  for  ever  afterw  ards  !  or  to  consider  that, 
liccausc  such  and  such  simple  acts  are  within  the  power  and 
compass  of  the  generality  of  men,  they  are  beneath  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  select.  As  if  even  the  smallest  fragment  of  an 
action  ought  to  be  regarded  as  insignificant,  the  neglect  of  which 
is  injurious  to  the  building  up  and  polishing  of  a  life  destined 
to  immortalitv — of  inestimable  value  in  the  eyes  of  its  Creator 
— m  the  last  degree  interesting  and  important  to  its  possessor, 
and  which  he  is  bound  by  every  law"  human  and  divine  to  render 
as  perfect  and  complete  as  its  nature  and  circumstances  will 
admit  of.  If  this  simjile  fact  be  admitted,  how"  foolish  and 
sinful  is  that  want  of  punctuality,  regularity,  order  in  the 
smaller  arrangements  of  our  life’s  course,  which  is  so  common 
among  us  as  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  which 
is  ever  spoken  of  as  the  most  venial  of  errors !  Attention  to 
the  details  which  arc,  in  truth,  the  means  of  our  physical  well- 
Iwingis  a  sort  of  minor  self-respect.  Of  itself,  it  cannot,  perhaj)s, 
any  more  than  prudence,  be  called  virtue,  but,  like  it,  it  is  an 
efficient  help  tow’ards  it. 

In  the  middle  class  of  society,  from  which  \\c  have  chiefly 
drawn  our  observations,  are  found  many  able,  intelligent,  and 
^*Uve  men  who  are  the  ornaments  of  the  several  professions  to 
"Inch  they  are  so  honourably  devoted  ;  many  more  who,  wdth- 
attaining  to  so  high  a  distinction,  yet  do  their  work  well, 
and  are  able,  by  an  industrious  perseverance  no  less  honourable, 
cam  for  themselves  and  their  families  a  comfortable  indepen¬ 
dence.^  And  if  there  are  also  many  wdio  come  far  short  of 
^hieving  the  indcj)endent  position  which  is  the  desired  object 
all,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  failure  will  be  found 
proceed  rather  from  the  struggle  and  comj)etition  every  where 
going  on,  in  which  of  necessity  the  weaker  must  give  place  to  the 
stronger,  than  from  no  worthy  effort  having  been  made.  All  may 
0  swift  runners,  yet  only  one  wins  the  race;  and  we  must 
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loam  to  yield  the  pasy  to  give  honour  where  it  is  due,  to  take 
the  lower  place  gracefully,  siiice  it  is  so  appointed  for  us,  and 
with  good-humoured  resolution  do  our  part  so  well  there,  that 
at  least  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  being  thrust  down  still  lower. 
Few  men  are  so  unreasoning,  or  apathetic,  or  worthless,  as 
either  to  sit  down  amidst  difficulties  with  arms  folded  across,  or 
helplessly  to  wring  their  hands  and  cry  out  they  are  ‘  worried  to 
death.* 

And  are  women  so  much  less  able  and  active — so  very  nmch 
less  patient,  industrious,  and  ]>ersevering  than  men  ?  Or  is  it 
only  that  their  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  fitting,  and  dutiful  is 
so  much  less  acute  than  that  of  the  most  common-]>lace  of  men? 
Wo  would  not  hear  their  enemies  say  so  ;  and  yet  throughout 
the  whole  middle  class  of  society,  w  here  the  duties  of  domestic 
arrangement  must  of  necessity  devolve  on  women,  we  doubt 
whether  that  important  science  is  so  advanced  as  it  wM>uld  be 
were  the  sexes  nearly  on  a  par  cither  intellectually  or  morally. 
It  must  l)c  that,  as  yet,  they  have  not  considered  it  in  the  light  of 
an  honourable  profession — that  they  have  not  yet  set  their  hearts 
and  minds  eaniestly  to  it,  for  if  a  tithe  of  the  attention  be¬ 
stowed,  as  a  simple  matter  of  course,  by  the  most  ordinary  man 
on  any  one  item  of  his  daily  professional  drudgery,  were  given 
— for  instance,  to  the  proper  ordering  of  her  domestic  servants 
— we  do  not  say  they  would  then  be  all  she  might  wish  them, 
but  we  willingly  engage  for  them,  that  no  lady  would  any  longer 
be  able  to  cry  out  against  them  that  they  were  ‘  the  greatest 
plague  in  life,’ — a  wail  that  has  always  sounded  to  us  as  little 
more  dignified  and  respectable  than  that  of  the  ])oor  imbecile 
who  complained  in  such  very'  moving  terms  of  being  ‘  sorely 
held  doon  by  the  Turkey-cock.* 

Let  w’omen  assert  themselves  in  this  their  most  legitimate 
occupation,  l.et  them  be  assured  that  there  is  ample  scoj>e  in 
it  for  the  gratification  of  a  worthy  ambition.  Let  them  not  seek 
to  *  quit  their  sphere,*  even  ‘  to  rush  into  the  skies,*  but  rather  so 
to  adorn  it— so  brighten  and  exalt  it  by  the  exercise  of  all 
their  noblest  faculties  and  gentlest  feelings,  that  at  least  some 
faint  foreshadowings  may  be  traced  out  here  of  that  ‘  grand  and 
beautiful  existence*  which  can  only  be  fully  realized  licrealter. 


Art.  III. —  By  Jiimo.s  llus.seU  Lowell.  In  2  voL’.  Boston! 

Ticknor,  Bcvii,  and  Fields. 

2.  77*^  Raven  and  oth^r  Poems.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Wiley  and 

Putnam,  Boston  and  Jjoinlon. 

3.  77*e  Poetic(d  U'orks  of  Kihjar  E.  Poe.  lA)ndon  :  A<ldey  and  Co. 

4.  Ax*//w.  By  Thomas  Buchanan  llet.‘d.  London  :  1  )elt*  and  Trilbncr. 

5.  Poems.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Boston :  Ticknor,  Keed,  and  Fiehls. 

OcR  Transatlantic  brethren  liavo  some  cause,  perhaps,  to 
complain  of  the  treatment  which  their  j)oets  have  received 
from  the  critics  of  the  mother  country.  There  are  some  of 
them,  indeed,  who  have  never  reached  us  at  all,  while  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  only  introduced  to  us  by  means  of 
selections,  the  character  of  which  depends  for  the  most  part, 
if  not  altogether,  uj)on  the  taste  or  the  partialities  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  We  have  all  but  bridged  the  Atlantic,  however,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  American  literature  has  begun  to 
occupy  a  very  ditferent  ])osition  among  ns  from  that  which  it 
previously  obtained.  It  matters  little  whether  we  receive  it 
through  the  medium  of  an  hbiglish  piddisher  or  not,  we  can 
now  purchase  in  the  home  market ;  and  there  are  some  works 
which  have  recently  reached  us — works  bearing  the  unmistakc- 
able  stamp  of  genius,  which  shoidd  not  be  j)asscd  over  silently. 
Of  these,  the  w  ritings  of  James  Russell  Lowell  arc  especially 
worthy  of  notice ;  and  we  deem  their  introduction  to  our 
readers  only  a  fitting  rccom]>ence  for  the  ])leasure  wliich 
wc  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  them.  Although  Low^ell 
has  occupied  a  place  among  the  ])oets  of  America,  second 
perhaps  to  none  of  his  contemjiorarics,  for  many  years,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  months  that  an  edition  ot  his  poems 
has  been  published  in  England,  and  that  edition,  wc  regret 
^  gives  but  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  his  merits.  Ho 
has  been  a  voluminous  writer ;  and  though  actively  engaged 
in  connexion  with  the  press  of  America,  he  has  found  ample 
opportunities  for  inspiring  his  countrymen  with  a  love  of 
things  sacred  and  beautiful,  while  obeying  the  dictates  of 
a  genius  wdiich  w’ould  certainly  liavc  jirocurcd  for  him  a 
place  beside  our  Camjibclls  and  Wordsw’orths  fifty  years 
It  is  as  little  to  the  jioet’s  loss  as  it  is  his  fault,  that 
the  English  public  have  been  tardy  in  their  recognition 
of  him,  for  he  has  had  abundant  honour  in  his  own  country, 
^nd  may  safely  trust  to  the  verdict  of  posterity.  I  earless  and 
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rigorous  iu  ilio  expression  of  the  thouglit  that  is  in  liim,  there 
is  inucli  more  of  the  true  American  eharacler  about  him  than 
we  (itid  iu  the  works  of  his  better-known  contemporaries.  llis 
•.faults  arv,  for  the  most  part,  essentially  national,  ami  seldom 
those  of  imitation.  They  are  faults  of  exaggeration,  of  ob- 
'trusive  iiulepeudenee,  and  an  occasional  love  of*  stumj»,’  pecu¬ 
liar,  or  if  not  peculiar,  at  least  very  generally  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Jlrother  .Jonathan.  On  the  other  hand,  his  excellencies  are 
wholly  his  own ;  his  utterances  arc  free  and  bold,  while  his 
humour  is  essentially  that  dry  and  critical  humour  which  belongs 
to  his  countrymen.  His  ‘Fable  for  (’ritics,*  a  work  of  mingled 
comicality  and  shrewd,  sound  views  of  criticism,  has  all  the 
boldness  which  characterizes  llyron’s  ‘  English  Hards  and 
Scotch  Keviewers,*  and  is  not  one  whit  less  original.  Nor  are 
the  ‘  Iliglow  Papers,’ — a  series  of  whimsical  sktitches  too 
thoroughly  American  ever  to  be  popular  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic — devoid  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of  character  and 
that  discernment  as  to  what  constitutes  the  interest  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  phases,  which  belong  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous, 
-combined  with  a  healthy  kindliness  of  heart. 

There  has  been  no  satirical  poetry  produced  in  this  country 
since  these  works  were  written  at  all  equal  to  them,  either  for 
point  or  felicity  of  expression.  But  it  is  to  LoweH’s  serious 
poetry  that  we  chielly  wish  to  refer;  and  there  is  ample  proof 
furnished  in  the  two  volumes  into  which  it  has  been  collected, 
that  the  writer  may  justly  claim  a  high  place  among  the  poets 
of  America.  Less  polished,  perhaj)s,  than  that  of  Longfellow, 
liOwell’s  poetry  nevertheless  evinces  feeling  quite  as  deep,  and 
an  equally  earnest  purpose.  It  contains  little  of  that  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  which  is  so  manifest  even  in  J.ongtellow’s 
shortest  lyrics,  and  it  is  often  faulty  in  taste ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  rugged  energy  in  much  of  it  which  indicates  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  true  genius.  Had  the  poet  acted  wisely,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  pieces  which  arc  comprised  in  the 
two  volumes  before  us  would  have  been  discarded.  Some  of 
them  are  decidedly  crude,  and  aflbrd  little  evidence  ot  the 
power  winch  we  find  in  the  others.  There  are  some,  too,  m 
which  that  power  seems  only  half  developed,  as  if  the  poet  had 
been  borne  into  extravagant  fancies  and  extravagant  language 
by  the  very  impetuosity  of  his  genius  and  the  strength  of  his 
feelings.  Hence  the  inequality  which  marks  his  longest  elforts, 
iuul  the  total  want  ol  that  ])atient  elaboration  required  for  the 
completion  of  a  long  poem  and  for  the  preservation  of  its 
unity*.  *1  he  ‘  Legend  ol  Brittany*,’  which  occupies  about  forty 
pages  of  his  first  volume,  affords  a  suflieient  illustration  ol  this, 
and  is  besides  the  least  original  of  anything  he  has  written. 
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His  shorter  pieces  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  of  a  totally  different 
au(i  of  a  imieh  higher  character.  liOwcll’s  genius  is  essen¬ 
tially  lyrical ;  and  were  we  to  judge  of  it  by  anything  but  his 
shorter  effusions,  it  could  claim  very  little  notice  amid  the  mul- 
titudinousness  of  modern  poetry.  Hut  a  lyric  may  be  beautiful 
in  its  kind,  and  is  no  less  entitled  to  be  called  a  great  work  than 
one  of  more  ambitious  pretensions.  Distingiiislied  reputations 
have  been  founded  upon  brief  utterances  of  the  poetic  spirit, — 
jHjarls  not  at  ‘  random  strung,’  but  brought  u]>  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  forming  a  coronal  as  noble  as  that  which  blazes 
with  the  light  of  a  single  diamond.  I'he  lyrics  of  Ijowell  arc 
full  of  the  heart’s  language.  There  are  few  things  in  modern 
|H)ctry  more  j)athctic  or  more  full  of  touching  simplicity  than 
the  following,  for  exam])le, — 

‘the  CHA^(^ELIN(^. 

‘  I  had  a  little  daughter, 

And  she  was  given  to  me, 

To  lead  me  gently  backward 
To  the  Heavenly  Father’s  kiu«  ; 

That  I,  by  tho  force  of  nature, 

Might,  in  some  dim  w'ist%  <livinc 
The  depth  of  his  infinite  j)atience 
To  this  wayward  wml  of  mine. 

I  know'  not  how  others  saw  her, 

Hut  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair, 

And  the  light  of  the  heaven  .she  came  fi*om 
Still  linger^  and  gleamed  in  her  hair; 

For  it  was  as  w'avy  and  golden, 

And  as  many  changes  took. 

Ah  the  shadow  of  sunlit  ripples 
On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  hriH)k. 

She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelvemonth,— 

And  it  scarcely  swiiied  a  day, — 

When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 
Stole  my  little  daughter  away; 

Or  ]>erhaps  thost^  heavenly  Zincali 
Hut  loos^  the  hampering  strings, 

And  w’hen  they  had  o|>ened  her  cage-door. 

My  little  bird  usetl  her  w’ings. 

But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeliug,— 

A  little  ang(d  child,-— 

That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom, 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled; 

When  I  wake  in  the  inoniing  1  see  it 
Where  she  always  used  to  lie, 

And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 
Alone  ’neath  the  awful  sky. 
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Tliiti  child  in  not  miue,  as  the  first  was, 

1  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 

I  cannot  lift  it  fatherly, 

And  bless  it  upon  niy  breast : 

Yet  it  lies  in  niy  little  one’s  cnulle, 

And  sits  in  my  little  one’s  chair, 

And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she’s  gone  to 
Transfigures  its  golden  hair.’ — p.  312. 

There  arc  other  poems  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  volumes  quite  equal 
to  this  in  feeling,  but  he  has  sung  in  a  yet  higher  and  bolder 
strain.  Proud  of  all  that  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  pride  of 
New  England’s  sons,  rejoicing  in  the  memory  of  his  Bay-State 
ancestors,  and  the  freedom  which  they  won,  he  has  more  of 
the  jioet’s  indignation  than  the  American’s  complacency  for 
the  outraged  rights  of  others.  Ilis  sympathy  for  the  ojqircssed 
and  his  wrathful  condemnation  of  the  oppressor,  have  no 
merely  foreign  objects.  A  Kossuth  and  a  Lamartine  receive 
tributes  of  lionour  nobly  penned;  but  the  less  known  heroes 
around  him,  fellow  labourers  in  the  great  cause  of  luunan 
freedom,  also  obtain  from  him  their  meed  of  such  ])raise  as 
only  earnest  souls  can  give.  The  victims  of  his  country’s  in¬ 
human  laws  are  to  him  the  objects  of  a  deep  and  ever-tlowing 
sympathy,  their  wrongs  the  subject  of  some  of  his  boldest  and 
finest  lyrics.  It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  admiring  record,  that 
all  the  best  poets  of  the  Aew  World  have  been  fearless  in  their 
denunciations  of  slaver i/,  and  that  no  one  ambitious  of  the  laurel 
has  dared  to  uplift  a  voice  against  the  dictates  of  heaven  and 
the  true  human  heart.  It  is  a  cheering  ])roof  alike  of  the  in- 
comjiatihility  of  even  silence  on  such  a  theme  willi  tlie  ])()sscs- 
hion  of  those  higher  sensibilities  in  which  poctiy  has  its  source, 
and  of  the  existence  of  inlluenccs  which  are  working  surely 
beneath  the  din  of  public  life  and  fostering  a  state  of  feeling 
which  must  ultimately  wipe  away  the  stain  from  New  England’s 
fame.  Among  the 'many  manly  and  noble  protests  which  the 
])oet8  have  uttered  against  that  last  and  worst  manifestation  of 
American  slavery,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  there  are  few  more 
vigorously  expressed  than  the  following: — 

‘  \yc  owe  Jillegiance  to  the  staU», 

But  deejK'r,  truer,  inon^ 

To  the  sympathies  that  (ukI  hath  set 
Within  our  spirit’s  core. 

Our  country  owns  our  fealty; 

'Wo  grant  it  so,  but  then, 

IWfon'  man  made  us  citizens, 

1  treat  Nature  made  us  men. 
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GikI  works  for  all.  Ye  cannot  hem 
The  hojH?  of  being  free 
With  pai'allels  of  latitude, 

With  mountain-range  or  .sea. 

If  man  iHjfore  his  duty, 

With  a  listlcas  spirit  stands, 

Ere  long,  the  Great  Avenger 

Take.s  the  work  from  out  his  hands.* — p.  401. 

Mr.  Lowell  puts  forth  another  claim  to  the  true  poetic  cha¬ 
racter  in  his  love  of  nature,  and  many  fresh  and  beautiful  de¬ 
scriptions  of  scenery  or  relleciions  on  natural  objects  indicate 
‘the  harvest  of  a  (piiet  eye,’  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  wood¬ 
land’s  wealth  of  tranquillizing  things. 

A  love  of  nature’s  unregarded  beauties,  and  a  fine  freshness 
of  feeling  characterize  llie  following  lines 

‘to  the  dandelion. 

‘  Dear  ooiiimon  tiower,  that  grow'st  be.side  the  way, 

Fringing  the  diLsty  road  w’ith  harmless  gold, 

First  pledge  of  blithe.somc  May, 

Which  children  pluck,  and  full  of  pride  iijdiold, 
lligh-licartcd  buccaneers,  o’er  joyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  gra.ss  have  found, 

Which  not  the  ricli  eartlfs  ample  round 

May  match  in  wealth, — thou  art  more  dear  to  me 

Than  all  the  prouder  snmmer-bhx)mR  may  be. 

Tliou  art  my  tropics  and  mine  Italy; 

To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  clime; 

The  eyes  thou  givc«t  me 

Are  in  the  heart,  and  heed  not  sjKice  or  time; 

Not  in  mid  June  the  gohlen  cniriissed  bee 
Feels  a  le-ss  summer-like  warm  ravishment 
In  the  white  lily’s  breezv  t<*nt, 

11  is  coiKpicred  Sybfiri.s,  than  1,  when  first 
From  the  dark-green  thy  yellow  circles  bin*st. 

Then  think  I  of  deep  sha<lows  on  the  grass 
Of  meadows,  where  in  sun  the  cattle  graze. 

Where,  as  the  breezes  ]>ass. 

The  gleaming  nishc*s  lean  a  thouwuid  ways, — 

Of  leiives  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  ina.s.s, 

Or  whiten  in  the  wind, — of  waters  blue 
That  from  the  distance  sparkle  through 
Some  woodland  g3ij», — and  of  a  sky  above. 

Where  one  white  clould  like  stniy  lamb  doth  move.’ 

— p.  .350. 

There  is  a  sunny  warmth  about  these  lines,  and  the  imagery 
of  that  fresh  *011(1  tasteful  character  which  evinces  a  lively 
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fancy,  while  the  feeling  is  such  ns  only  the  heart  that  is  in  fro. 
f|uent  communion  with  Nature  can  give  us.  Other  lyrics  per. 
vaded  by  the  same  sweetness,  oceur  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  volumes 
\V  e  can  only  venture  upon  one  other  quotation,  however,  ami 
\vc  select  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  poet’s  highest  style  alike  of 
thought  and  imagery.  The  poem  is  rather  ambiguously  tided 
LVbove  and  Below,’  but  the  scope  of  it  is  suflicienlly  clear. 

‘  ( >,  dwellers  in  the  valley  land. 

Who  in  deep  twilight  grope  and  cower, 

Till  the  slow  ntountain’s  dial-hand 
Shortens  to  notm’s  triumphal  hoiu*, — • 

While  ye  sit  idle,  do  ye  think 
The  L<»nr8  great  work  is  idle  t(X)  i 
That  light  dare  not  o’orleap  the  brink 
Of  morn,  becaitse  *tis  dark  with  you  ? 

Though  yet  your  valleys  sleep  in  night, 

In  Ootrs  rijH.'  tlehls  the  day  is  crit‘d, 

And  reai>ers,  with  their  sickles  bright, 

TixK>p,  singing,  down  the  mountain  side; 

C^oine  up,  and  feel  what  health  there  is 
In  the  frank  dawn’s  delighted  eves 
As,  la'iiding  with  a  pitting  kiss, 

The  night  sheil  tears  of  earth  she  dries! 

The  Loixl  wants  ivaj>ers ;  ( ),  mount  up 
Bi'fore  night  comes,  ami  says  ‘  Too  late'* 

Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup. 

The  MasUr  hungers  while  ye  wait ; 

'Tis  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 
The  advancing  sijeara  of  Day  can  see. 

Which  o’er  the  eastern  hill-tops  rise. 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 

Ixme  watcher  on  the  mountain  height, 

It  is  right  piX‘cious  to  Kdiold 
The  first  long  surf  of  glorious  light 
Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold! 

But  we  who  in  the  shadow  sit. 

Know  also  when  the  day  is  nigh, 

Set'ing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 
With  his  inspiring  prophecy. 

Thou  hast  tliine  oflice;  we  have  ours; 

(totl  lacks  not  early  stu'vii'e  heix?. 

But  what  are  thine  eleventh  hours? 

He  counts  with  us  for  morning  cheer. 

Our  day  for  Him  is  long  enougli. 

And  when  He  giveth  work  to  do 
The  bruisinl  reed  is  amply  tough 
To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  through* 
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But  not  the  less  do  thou  aspiix> 

IJght’s  earlier  messages  to  preach ; 

Keep  l>ack  no  syllable  of  fiix', — 

Plunge  det»p  the  rowels  of  thy  sj>eech. 

Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aerieil  sight 
More  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim, 

For  meek  obedience,  too,  is  light. 

And  following  that  is  following  Him.’ — p.  312-13. 

A  fair  reputation,  we  have  already  remarked,  has  frequently 
been  founded  on  things  which  a|)])arcntly  required  but  very 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  him  who  won  it.  A  single  lyric, 
written  under  the  intluencc  of  true  ])Octic  inspiration,  has  given 
not  only  temporary  eclaty  but  enduring  remembrance,  to  a  name 
which  attached  to  twelve  books  of  an  epic  might  have  rested 
amid  dust  on  the  shelves  of  publishers,  or  found  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  not  altogether  useless  oblivion  at  the  trunkmaker’s 
or  pastry-cook’s.  If  the  time  when  such  ready  and  powerful 
blasts  from  the  trump  of  fame  could  be  found  to  echo  a  single 
strain  of  silvery  music  struck  from  the  harp  of  genius  has  gone 
by  with  us,  it  has  been  otherwise  in  America.  It  is  a  fact  of 
some  importance,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  ‘  fast’  tendencies  pre¬ 
vailing  there,  the  poets  have  not  only  their  })ropcr  circle  of 
readers,  but  can  still  extend  that  circle ;  and  it  is  also  a  notable 
circumstance  that  the  reputation  of  one  of  their  boldest  and 
most  original  writers  rests  among  his  countrymen  upon  a  single 
poem  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  stanzas,  written  within  the 
last  few  years.  To  those  who  know  anything  more  about 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  than  that  he  wrote  a  wild  and  wonderful 
poem  called  ‘  The  Raven,’  it  will  not  be  deemed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  that  his  works  should  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  striking  specimens  of  imaginative  literature  which 
America  has  yet  produced ;  but  very  few  do  know  anything 
more  about  him,  and  it  may  therefore  be  asserted,  with  per¬ 
fect  propriety,  that  upon  that  single  ])roduction  his  fame  has 
hitherto  rested.  That  it  will  extend  we  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt;  but  it  will  be  when  his  other  writings  arc  more  generally 
hnown  and  appreciated — not  as  the  labours  of  a  life,  but  as  the 
efforts  of  a  few  mis.spcnt  years — the  convulsive  self-assertions 
of  genius  struggling  with  everything  earthly',  sensual,  and 
demoralizing.  There  is  no  more  melancholy'  chapter  in  the 
history  of  literature  than  that  which  records  the  life  of  Kdgar 
\oc;  nothing  which  more  fitly  illustrates  the  perfect  con¬ 
sistency,  inexplicable  as  it  may  seem,  of  an  exquisite  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  ])hysical  w’ith  extreme 
practical  debasement.  Life,  that  awful  and  mysterious  thing, 
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which  none  of  us  rcganl  with  sufficient  seriousness,  was  to  him 
little  else  than  a  mad  bacchante  dance ;  the  close  of  it,  more 
awful  ami  solemn  still,  seemed  but  the  uprooting  of  a  weed. 
A  nature  wayward  though  strong,  an  imagination  ))owerful 
and  capable  of  lofty  flights,  an  existence  which  might  liave 
been  one  of  high  purpose*  and  great  achievement  were  turned 
by  personal  depravity,  by  early  neglect,  by  sad  misfortunes, 
and  probably,  too,  by  the  want  of  that  sympathy  which  such 
men  so  deeply  need,  to  bunefulncss  and  bitterness.  The 
history  is  too  painl'nl  to  be  dwelt  upon  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
lessons  which  it  is  fitted  to  teach — lessons  which  ])oor  hunitn 
nature,  however  highly  gifted,  is  ever  and  anon  repeating.  We 
would  not  w’ish  to  the  veil  wliicb  death  has  hung  over  the 
career  of  this  unhappy  poet.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  tlic  record 
of  it,  w’ritten  with  even  a  larger  charity  than  his  biographers 
have  yet  manifested,  would  testify  but  too  strongly  to  the 
mounifiil  fact — that  the  lives  of  men  of  genius  have  often  been 
the  Hadd(*st  contradictions,  and,  in  the  light  of  truth  and  purity, 
the  darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  iiulividnal  human  nature. 
Vet  tlm  spiritual  part  of  this  man,  so  far  as  the  greater  portion 
of  his  poetry  shows  it,  only  exhibits  bis  line  sensibilities,  and 
while,  like  all  subjective  poetry,  it  gives  us  glimpses  of  self- 
indulgence,  it  speaks  in  a  tone  of  bitter  censure,  such  as  the 
most  rigid  moralist  would  not  dare  to  emulate.  The  things  we 
are  left  to  imagine  by  the  language  of  anguish  and  remorse, — the 
self-crimination,  so  to  speak,  and  the  w  ailing  over  a  worse  than 
waste- life,  are  far  more  profitably  suggestive  than  a  narrative 
of  them  could  be.  We  look  in  upon  Poe,  through  the  medium 
of  his  poetry,  in  Iris  silent  moments,  and  the  utterances  which 
come  from  the  depths  of  bis  consciousness,  give  ns  far  higher 
moral  lessons  than  are  ever  learned  from  the  contemplation  of 
tice  or  frailty.  We  are  saved  a  world  of  troublesome  attempts 
to  ex])lain  die  mysteries  of  temperament,  for  the  man,  as  seen 
by  Irimsclf  in  bis  true  light,  and  w  hen  in  Iris  right  mind,  may  he 
said  to  stand  before  us.  While  we  read  the  works  of  Poe,  then, 
as  those  of  a  poet,  or  in  order  to  examine  his  title  to  that  dis¬ 
tinctive  appellation,  we  must  keep  in  view*  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  he  wrote,  or  tlie  feeling  in  which  his  writings 
originated,  llenierabi  ring  these,  we  shall  find  that  his  poetry 
U  not  of  a  very  wide  range,  but  that  it  is  intensely  expressive. 
Ills  prose  works  exhibit,  often  to  a  disgusting  degree,  the 
workings  of  a  morbid  imagination,  thoiigb  a  wonderfully  power- 
hil  one ;  but  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  poetry  sacred  to  the 
utteranci*  of  hisbetU'r  feelings.  Much  of  it  is  written,  as  if  only 
for  die  relief  which  such  utterance  gave  to  an  overcharged 
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hesrt,  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is 
wholly  his  own,  for  anything  suggestive  of  imitation  in  such  a. 
case  would  be  simply  ludicrous.  Its  very  rhythm  speaks  of  the 
feeling  prevailing  at  the  time  when  one  ])iece  or  another  was 
composed,  for  a  wild  melody  flits  through  it  like  a  soul.  Thus, 
‘  The  Haven,*  which  w  e  need  not  quote,  for  it  is  well  known — 
the  only  one  of  his  poems  which  is  so— has  a  cadence  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own.  Amid  all  the  varieties  of  versifieatibn  there  is 
nothing  which  at  all  resembles  it,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  either 
in  structure  or  in  adaptation  to  the  sentiments  expressed  and 
the  fancies  embodied.  Any  stanza  we  may  extract  will  sullicc 
to  illustrate  this.  Thus — 

‘  But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  tlie  j)hvcid  bust,  s])oko  only 
That  one  word,  m  if  his  soul  on  that  one  w’urd  he  did  oiitj>our. 
Nothing  farther  then  he  uttered,  not  a  feather  tlien  he  Buttered, 

Till  I  scareely  more  than  muttered,  Other  friends  have  llowii 
l)efore ; 

On  the  morrow'  he  will  leav’c  me  as  my  hopes  have  flt>wn  befoiv.” 

Then  the  hird  said,  “  Nevermore.” 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  rejdy  so  aptly  spoken, 

“  Oouhtless,”  sai<l  I,  “  w'hat  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  mid  store. 
Caught  from  some  imhai)py  master,  w'hom  unmerciful  disaster 
Followed  fast,  and  follow'eil  faster,  till  his  songs  one  burden  bore. 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore, 

Of  “  Never — nevermore.” 

*  *  »  ♦  * 

But  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  jKiIlid  bust  of  Tallas,  jiust  above  my  chamlx  r  door. 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon’s  that  is  <lreaming. 
And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming,  throws  his  shadow  on  tlic 
floor. 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow'  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor, 

Sludl  be  lifted — nevermoiv.’ — p.  15. 

These  verses  give  the  sjiirit  of  tlic  ])ocni  both  in  style  and 
sentiment.  Hut  to  make  goo<l  I’oe’s  claim  to  be  considered 
a  writer  of  unquestionable  genius,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
show  that  his  expression  of  emotion  is  such  as  not  only 
shows  what  that  is  to  him,  but  such  as  will  conic  home  to  the 
hearts  of  others.  There  are  strange  fancies  to  V)c  found  in 
^ieveral  of  his  lyrics,  which,  were  they  associated  with  a  less 
terrible  earnestness,  might  he  considered  mere  conceits.  He 
uraped  the  forms  of  his  sorrows  often  in  fantastic  garments, 
Sometimes  in  the  most  ghastly  ones  of  which  a  distraught  mind 
could  conceive  ;  hut  there  is  a  touching  simjdicity  even  in  the 
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fanciful  lierc.  This  poem  was  written  after  the  death  of  his 
young  and  devoted  wife  : — 

‘  It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

Tliat  a  maiden  there  livetl  whom  you  may  know 
By  the  name  of  Annaln?!  Leo  ; 

And  tliis  maiden  she  livo<l  witli  no  other  thought, 

Than  to  love  and  be  loveil  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea  ; 

But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  moix'  than  love, 

I  and  my  An  naiad  I^h?, 

With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 
My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 

So  that  her  highborn  kinsmen  came, 

And  boix  hei*  away  fixun  me, 

To  shut  her  up  iu  a  sepulehi*e 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

•  •  «  « 

But  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 
( )f  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 

Ami  the  stai*s  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 
Of  my  beautiful  AnnaKd  Lee. 

Ami  so  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  iny  life,  and  my  bride. 

In  the  sepulchiv  by  the  seii, 

In  her  tomb  by  the  simnding  sea.’ — p.  •‘17. 

.\nd  in  a  strain  ns  full  of  music,  the  poet  sings  the  same 
sorrow  *To  One  in  Paradise:’ — 

‘  Thou  wast  all  that  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine, 

A  gixH^n  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 

All  wreathed  with  faire.st  fruits  and  dowel's, 

And  all  the  llowers  w’ci'c  mine. 

But  aliis  !  ahis  !  with  me 
The  light  of  life  is  o’er  ; 

No  more — no  more— no  more 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder- blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar. 
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And  all  my  days  arc  trances. 

And  all  my  nightly  dremns 
Arc  where  thy  dark  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams, 

In  what  ethercid  dances  ! 

By  what  eternal  st reruns  !’ — p.  20. 

Every  one  of  Poe’s  small  poems  is  as  complete  and  full  of 
light  as  a  gem — cither  the  tearful  light  of  sorrow,  or  the  gleam 
which  is  shed  from  a  dream  of  the  past.  Everything  is  sub¬ 
jective  ;  even  the  few  descriptive  verses  he  has  left  evince  a 
totally  different  mood  of  contemplation  from  what  is  generally 
manifested  in  such  poetry.  1'here  is  one  exception  of  nine  lines 
written  in  early  life,  and  when  his  aimless  wanderings  brought 
him  to  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  and  they  are  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  either,  though  worthy  of  quotation  for  their  suggestiveness 

‘  Here,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  falls ! 

Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 

A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  l>at ! 

Here,  whei*e  the  dames  of  Home  their  flow  ing  hair 
Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  w’eed  and  thistle  ! 

Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  lolled, 

Glides,  sjHJctre-like,  unto  his  marble  home, 

Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  tho  horned  moon. 

The  swift  and  silent  lizanl  of  the  stones  !’ — p.  32. 

Mr.  Poe’s  volume  is  a  small  one,  for  he  was  obviously  a  fas¬ 
tidious  writer,  and  his  life  was  at  once  a  short,  an  aimless,  and 
a  lamentably  irregular  one  The  greater  ])art  of  what  lie  has 
written  is,  liowcver,  indie;  11,2  of  power — power  whicli  would 
have  won  for  him  the  liighcst  ])lace  among  the  imaginative 
writers  of  .\merica,  had  it  been  rightly  directed,  and  which, 
even  in  its  brief  occasional  outgoings — its  fitful  triumphs  over 
sensual  debasement — made  itself  sufficiently  manifest.  It  is 
displayed  in  a  still  greater  degree  throughout  his  prose  works, 
though  often  allied  with  an  insensibility  to  those  finer  emotions 
which  are  ex])rcsscd  in  his  ])oetry.  They  deal  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  marvellous  and  the  horrible,  but  these  arc  managed 
with  extraordinary  dexteritv,  and  their  singular  combination 
with  logical  acuteness  and  ])rofound  scientific  knowledge  places 
them  far  above  works  in  w  hich  such  common  elements  of  effect 
«rc  simply  vulgar  and  absurd. 

Among  the  younger  poets  of  America,  there  is  only  one 
who  seems  to  us  to  give  ])romise  of  anything  remarkable  or 
original  enough  to  claim  particular  notice  here.  Ihc  little 
volume  of  verse  by  which  Mr.  T.  IL  Read  is  known,  has  had 

sufficient  number  of  admirers  in  this  country  to  justify  an 
English  publisher  in  bringing  out  a  new*  edition  of  it  a  rare 
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occurrence  in  these  days,  and  one  which  bespeaks  cither  aver>* 
high  idea  of  its  merits,  or  less  than  the  usual  amount  of 
caution  evinced  by  publishers  in  their  dealings  with  the  sons  of 
song.  But  that  >ve  are  disposed  to  sympathize  to  some  extent 
in  the  motives  which  have. led  to  Mr.  Read’s  Tolume  being  in- 
troduced  directly  to  English  readers,  we  should  scarcely  feel 
called  upon  to  class  him  among  those  we  have  been  noticing. 
There  is  enough  of  promise  in  what  be  has  written,  however, 
to  induce  us  to  hope — almost  to  express  our  belief — that  he  will 
one  day  make  himself  better  known.  Chielly  distinguished  by 
delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling,  not  of  a  strong,  hut  of  a  refined 
and  quiet  kind,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Read’s  volume  of  a 
particularly  striking  chaiacter.  A  high  sense  of  natural  beauty 
seems  to  possess  Aim,  not  he  it.  He  seldom  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  expression  of  the  stronger  passions,  and  when  he  does 
so,  he  is  by  no  means  so  successful  as  in  his  pictures  of  calm, 
Fuflicing  loveliness,  or  when  associating  outward  objects  with 
the  feelings  of  the  heart.  One  lyric  will  show  far  more 
completely  than  any  of  his  more  ambitious  efforts  the  tone 
and  nature  of  tl.is  young  poet’s  genius,  and  we  therefore 
select  a  ])iece  which,  though  it  does  not  give  a  very  fair 
idea  of  his  fancy,  evinces  feeling  at  once  delicate  and  sweet 
in  its  expression. 

‘  All  withiu  and  all  without  me 
Feel  a  melancholy  thrill, 

And  the  darkness  hangs  aljout  me, 

Oh  !  how  still ; 

To  my  fwt  the  river  glideth 

Through  the  sliadow,  sullen,  dark. 

On  the  stream  the  white  moon  rideth 
Like  a  barque, 

And  the  linden  leans  al)ovo  me, 

Till  1  tliiiik  some  things  there  be 
In  this  weary  world  that  love  me — 

Even  me. 

Gentle  flow’ers  arc  springing  near  me, 

Shedding  sweetest  bi'eath  aromid, 

Countless  voices  rise  to  cheer  mo 
From  the  ground ; 

And  the  lone-bird  comes — I  heai’  it 
III  the  tall  and  windy  pine, 

Ponr  the  sadness  of  its  spirits 
Into  mine ; 

There  it  swings  and  sings  above  me, 

Till  I  think  some  things  there  be 
In  this  weary  world  that  love  me — 

Even  me. 
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Now  the  moou  hath  floated  to  me, 

Ou  the  stream  I  see  it  sway, 

•r  ^ 

Swinging,  boat-like,  as  ’twould  woo  me 
Far  away —  * 

And  tlie  stars  benil  from  the  azure, 

I  could  reach  them  where  I  lie, 

And  they  whis}K*r  all  the  pleasure 
Of  the  sky. 

There  they  hang  and  smile  above  mo, 

Till  I  think  some  things  thoi*e  l>e 

In  the  ^’e^y  heavens  that  love  me — 

Even  me.’ — p.  42. 

We  can  only  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  last  of  the  volumes 
before  us— the  works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — almost  the 
only  humorist  among  the  American  poets  of  the  present  day — 
the  only  one,  in  fact,  of  any  note,  if  we  plaee  some  of  Lowell’s 
writings  in  the  class  to  which  they  properly  belong, — viz.,  that 
of  satirical  poetry.  Holmes  has  not  a  few  things  in  common 
with  our  own  Tom  Hood,  although  his  seriousness  lacks  the 
deep  and  earnest  tenderness  of  the  latter.  Their  treatment  of 
humour  is  somewhat  similar,  and  if  Hood’s  is  more  refined 
than  that  of  the  American  poet,  it  is  by  no  means  sn])erior  to  it 
in  breadth  and  geniality.  His  longest  poem,  ‘  A  llhymcd 
Lesson,’  is  partly  serious,  partly  humorous  in  its  character,  and 
both  of  these  phases  of  bis  genius  are  well  brought  out.  His 
smaller  pieces  evince  a  similar  union  of  the  grave  and  gay, 
and  perhaps  convey  a  better  idea  of  his  ])oetry  tlian  his  more 
ambitious  efforts.  Holmes  puts  forth  the  best  of  all  claims  to 
be  considered  a  genuine  humorist  in  the  patlios  which  breathci 
through  many  of  bis  lyrics,  and  in  the  evidences  whicli  they 
contain  of  having  come  from  a  warm  and  generous  nature.  A 
physician  by  profession,  poetry  has  been  to  him  only  the  solace 
of  a  hard-earned  leisure, — but  it  seems  also  to  have  brought 
him  forward  among  bis  countrymen  as  one  who  well  deserves  a 
place  among  their  best  writers.  Many  of  the  pieces  in  bis 
volume  cannot  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  any  but  an  Ame¬ 
rican,  but  there  arc  others  equally  worthy  of  notice,  which 
may  be  enjoyed  by  the  English  reader  quite  as  heartily.  I’hc 
following  verses  from  a  piece  intitled  ‘  The  Music-Grinders’ 
may  be  taken  as  an  example : — 

‘  You’re  sitting  on  your  wrindow-seat 
Ik'ucath  a  cloudless  noon, 

You  hear  a  sound  that  seems  to  w'car 
The  semblance  of  a  tune, 

As  if  a  broken  fife  should  strive 
To  drown  a  cracked  bassoon. 
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Poor  “  Home,  sweet  home/*  would  seem  to  bo 
A  very  dismal  place ; 

Your  “  Auld  acquaintance*’  all  at  once 
Is  altered  in  the  face ; 

The  discords  sting  thi*ough  Bums  and  Moore 
Like  hedghogs  dressed  in  lace. 

You  think  they  are  crusaders,  sent 
From  some  most  baleful  clime. 

To  pluck  the  eyes  of  Sentiment, 

And  dock  the  tail  of  Rhyme  ; 

To  crack  the  voice  of  ]Melody, 

And  break  the  legs  of  Time. 

But,  hark  !  the  air  is  still  again, 

The  music  all  is  ground. 

And  Silence,  like  a  j)oultice  comes, 

To  heal  the  blows  of  Soiuid ; 

It  cannot  lx? — it  is — it  is — 

A  hat  is  going  round  ! 

No !  |Niy  the  dentist  when  he  leaves 
A  fracture  in  your  jaw, 

And  j»ay  the  owner  of  the  bear 

That  stunned  you  with  his  paw. 

•  *  «  « 

But  now  go  quietly  and  drop 
A  button  in  that  hat.* — p.  127. 

A  somewhat  original  method  this  of  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  a  quiet  street,  or  of  revenging  oneself  on  the  author  of  them. 
One  other  specimen  of  our  poet’s  wit  is  all  that  we  can  alford 
to  give.  We  cannot  even  glance  at  the  serious  j)Octry  in  his 
volumes.  The  following  illustration  is  one  in  which  quaintness 
is  combined  with  a  certain  freshness  of  feeling.  We  (piote 
from  ‘  The  Last  Leaf 

‘  I  saw  him  onco  before. 

As  he  hobbled  by  the  door  j 
And  again 

The  lavement  stones  resound. 

As  he  totters  o’er  the  gi'ound, 

With  his  cane. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lijw  that  he  has  prest 
In  tlieir  bloom ; 

And  the  names  ho  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  ciurved  for  half  a  yeai’ 

On  the  tomb. 
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My  grandmamuia  has  said,>— 

Poor  lady  she  is  dead 
Long  ago; 

That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 

And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 
In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 

And  it  rests  ujx)!!  his  chin, 

Like  a  stafT ; 

And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 

And  a  melancholy  crack 
In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here ; 

But  the  old  tliree-cornere<l  hat. 

And  the  breeches,  and  all  that. 

Are  so  queer. 

And  if  I  should  live  to  l>e 
The  last  leaf  iqx)n  the  tree. 

In  the  8i)ring, 

Let  them  smile,  as  I  <lo  now. 

At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling.’ — p.  147. 

There  are  many  other  pleasant  and  toueliing  things  in  Mr. 

Holmes’s  volume  whieh  wc  can  commend  to  tlie  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion,  as  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  best  efforts  of  the  American 
j>oet8. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  had  no  intention  of  giving  a 
general  view  of  American  ])oetry.  There  arc  several  names 
not  mentioned  by  us,  which  connect  themselves  directly  with 
such  a  view  of  the  subject  These  we  have  intentionally 
passed  over,  some  of  them  being  already  familiar  to  every 
reader,  and  have  merely  introduced  those  writers  who  arc  least 
known,  and  whom  wc  conceive  to  be  deserving  of  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  have  received  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Wo 
have  taken  them  as  representatives  of  that  originality  which  is 
hccoining  more  apparent  in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the 
Xew^  \\  orld,  and  while  j)urposely  avoiding  such  (juotations  us 
are  imbued  with  the  national  spirit  of  their  country,  we  liavc 
K*'’en  those  which  arc  fitted  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of 
their  genius.  If  in  doing  so,  wc  have  succeeded  in  jiroving 
that  there  are  other  poets  in  America  who  deserve  to  be  knowTi 
aniong  us  than  those  whose  works  have  been  long  before  the 
English  public,  the  purport  of  this  article  will  be  appreciated, 
and  our  object  gained. 
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Art.  IV. — (Kuvres  Comi>l^tfS  tie  10  tomes.  Svo.  Paris. 

2.  Les  0raiso)i8  Fmicbres  de  FUchier,  1  tome.  12mo.  Paris:  1  Htlot. 

The  funeral  culopuiiis  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  best  times  of  antiquity  bear  a  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  certain  of  the  poems  of  Ilorace  and  Anacreon,  wherein 
we  find  Death  casting  his  shadow  athwart  the  riotous  excesses 
of  the  banquet.  The  only  perceptible  difference  between  these 
two  styles  of  literature  is,  that  the  one  is  more  lofty,  more  grave, 
more  elosely  allied  to  great  and  solemn  thoughts,  whilst  the 
other  seems  only  to  delight,  like  a  joyous  guest,  in  counting 
the  flowers  which  are  so  soon  to  w  ithcr.  Both,  however,  are 
bounded  by  the  same  horizon,  and  the  hero  who,  by  force  of 
arms  or  might  of  genius,  has  traced  out  for  himself  a  brilliant 
pathway  upon  the  earth,  ends  like  the  sybarite  who  has  all  his 
lifetime  been  swimming  in  a  sea  of  material  pleasures. 

The  hero  and  the  beggar,  the  sage  and  the  fool,  the  useful 
citizen  as  well  as  the  sensual  voluptuary,  on  the  completion  of 
their  earthly  course,  dash  alike  against  an  insurmouutahle 
boundary — the  rigid  marble  of  the  tomb.  And  this  circum¬ 
stance  explains  to  us  the  reason  why  the  ancient  legislators 
were  as  careful  to  reward  all,  as  to  punish  all.  They  strove  to 
offer  to  the  indindual  during  his  sojourn  in  this  world,  those 
indemnities  which  the  Christian  is  taught  to  look  for  in  the 
next.  Their  01ym])us  was  open  only  to  the  gods  and  demi¬ 
gods;  and  ns  to  the  Elysiau  Fields,  that  vague  and  fantastic 
cloud-land,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  discern  wandering 
through  its  shadowy  meads  the  few”  heroes  who  have  been 
unable  to  ascend  higher.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  loss  of  a 
great  citizen  was  so  keenly  felt,  and  his  end  deplored  in  such 
moving  strains.  At  the  present  day  goveniments  ocnipy 
themselves  but  little  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  illus¬ 
trious  men  ;  in  France  we  find  that  to  the  church  is  left  the  task 
of  apportioning  to  the  good  as  well  ns  to  the  evil  the  shares 
they  merit.  As  late  as  the  revolution  of  ’89,  the  French 
priest  was  the  sole  dispenser  of  praise  and  blame.  As  the 
self-dubbed  interpreter  of  the  Divine  will,  he  weighed  in  » 
balance — supposed  to  be  equitable — the  vices  and  virtues  of 
bis  ‘subject;’  and,  while  branding  human  foibles,  sought  to 
excuse  them  in  the  name  of  an  all-merciful  and  all-charitable 
doctrine.  At  times,  however,  there  would  get  mixed  up  with 
that  holy  fire  which  burned  upon  the  altar,  a  few  grains  of 
idolatrous  incense,  the  smoke  from  which  would  not  unfre- 
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quentiv  prove  sufficiently  dense  to  obscure  the  biillianoy  of 

ersn^'licAl  truth.  » 

Louis  XIV.,  that  monarch  who  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  miitv  and  extension  of  French  nationality,  and  whose  pane<i 
gvric  might  certainly  be  made  without  exposing  the  eulogist  to 
a  charge  of  Hattery,  has  in  many  circuin stances,  and  for  many 
acts  of  his  life,  richly  des<3rved  the  fonnidablc  reprisals  of  tho 
church.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  and  short  pas^ 
sages,  wherein  the  too  vivid  tints  of  flattery  would  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  pencils  of  Flechicr  and  Bossuet,  their  funeral  ora* 
tions,  generally  speaking,  in  nowdse  materially  contradict  tho 
‘stubborn  facts*  of  truth-telling  history.  They  abound,  more* 
over,  in  solemn  waniings ;  and  we  ever  find  a  strain  of  the 
loftiest  morality  running  through,  and  as  it  were  interlacing, 
the  minutest  details  of  the  lives  of  those  princesses,  nobles,  and 
great  men  of  the  day,  whose  earthly  careers  one  might  at  first- 
sight  have  imagined  w’ould  afford  merely  vapid  subjects  of 
eulogiums,  like  themselves,  ‘stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.*  Thui 
the  gap  existing  in  modern  legislations  has  been  marvellously 
filled  by  the  solemn  rites  of  a  religion  which  feared  not  to  lend 
itself  to  the  exigencies  of  poor  humanity. 

But  the  indulgence  which  this  religion  displayed  for  the 
infirmities  of  its  disciples,  was  always  counterbalanced  by  the 
high  moral  lessons  it  alone  had  the  right  of  giving.  If,  for 
example,  it  at  one  moment  jdaced  a  resplendent  crown  upon 
the  brow  of  the  hero  w  hose  virtues  were  tho  theme  of  praise,  it 
was  only,  at  the  next,  to  tarnish  its  ephemeral  lustre,  and  to 
deplore  the  ra])id  and  irreparable  flight  of  all  terrestrial  things. 
It  built  up  with  its  owm  hands  a  pompous  catafalque^  on  the 
adornment  of  which  all  the  treasures  of  art  had  been  j)rofu8cly 
lavished,  and  after  having  for  an  instant  exalted  to  the  skies 
those  naJtry  trappings  of  the  earth  which  wc  are  obliged  to  leave 
behind  us  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  at  a  single  breath  it  scat¬ 
tered  all  this  golden  dust  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It 
raised  man  upon  a  pedestal  which  immeasurably  increased  hii 
•tature;  but  this  imaginary  colossus  it  would  afterwards  ca.st 
down  from  its  elevation,  and  display  to  the  assembled  crowd 
of  hero  worship{)er8  in  all  the  naked  deformity  of  its  mean  and 
gnioeless  proportions.  Even  while  flattering  earthly  hopes  and 
f^bly  desires,  it  found  occasion  to  remind  all  men  of  their 
immortal  state.  It  reduced  itself,  as  it  wxrc,  to  the  level  of 
^^al  understandings,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  better  raising 
them  aloft  on  divine  wings,  and  bearing  them  into  those  regions 
of  endless  bliss  where  nothing  passes  away,  and  where  all  things 
Participate  in  the  eternity  of  the  Creator. 

These  contrasts  between  the  perishable  things  of  earth,  and 
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the  unchangeable  beatitudes  of  lieaven,  are  very  beauiifuHv 
exhibited  in  the  funeral  orations  of  Bossuet  and  Flecliier;  nor 
does  the  panegyric  materially  differ  from  tlie  sermon  either  in 
tlie  general  arrangement  of  the  subject,  the  learned  conicx'  ire 
of  the  discourse,  or  in  the  energetic  conciseness  of  the  itvle. 
Take  for  example  the  funeral  oration  on  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  compare  it  with  the 
admirable  sermon  by  the  same  author,  composed  on  the  occa- 
tiion  of  the  ‘  profession  *  of  the  Duchesse  dc  la  Valliere ;  we 
defy  the  most  critical  eye  to  discern  the  slightest  difference  in 
stylo  between  these  two  compositions.  We  might  interleave 
many  passages  of  the  funeral  oration  with  those  of  the  sermon 
without  fearing  to  disturb  the  general  harmony  of  the  orator’s 
tone.  One  might  suppose  that  the  conformity  of  the  subject 
had  melted  into  one  effusion  sentiments  capable  of  so  many 
different  expressions;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  analogy 
between  these  two  touching  figures,  but  lately  surrounded  with 
all  the  splendours  of  a  court,  and  now  buried,  one  in  the  grave 
appointed  for  all  living,  the  other  in  the  living  sepulchre  of  the 
convent,  must  have  vividly  struck  the  oriental  imagination  of 
Bossuet.  And  without  laying  ourselves  open  to  a  charge 
of  French  sentimentality,  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  great 
man  must  have  been  filled  with  sadness  at  the  sight  of  these 
fading  flowers  so  rudely  scattered  by  the  wintry  blast,  while 
tears  of  pity  must  have  flowed  from  those  eyes  which  had 
proudly  contemplated  the  solar  rays  of  Louis’  throne,  and  had 
followed  the  great  Conde  amid  the  terrible  melees  of  llocroy  and 
Nordl ingen.  The  vigorous,  yet  eminently  funereal  ])cncil  of 
the  Michael  Angelo  of  French  puljiit  oratory^  has,  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  discourses,  found  tints  as  delicate  and  tender  in 
their  hues  as  could  have  been  emjiloyed  to  depict  the  two 
women  whose  end  he  deplores;  and  the  Homeric  and  Dan- 
tescpiu  singer  of  the  llevolution  of  F^ngland  and  the  wars 
of  Louis  of  Bourbon,  we  find  now*,  as  it  were,  unconsciously 
sighing  forth  melodious  elegies. 

But  Bossuet  is  the  only  one  among  the  ])reachcrs  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  c(pially  excelled  in  the  sermon,  pro- 
|>erly  so  called,  and  the  funeral  oration ;  and  he  may  also  be 
said  to  have  brought  these  two  branches  of  Christian  literature 
to  their  highest  perfection.  Neither  Bourdaloue  nor  Massillon 
has  ever  composed  anything  superior  to  his  sermon  upon 
the  ‘Cnity  of  the  Church,’  or  to  that  upon  ‘Honour.’  The 
logic  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  possesses  something  vivid  and 
original,  which  revivifies  even  the  most  threadbare  topics,  h 
never  loses  itself  in  those  subtle  mazes  of  abstract  reasoning 
wherein  the  greater  number  of  the  preachers  of  the  day  were 
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ftr  too  prone  to  wander.  Straightfonvard  and  simple  as  tho 
truth  he  enunciates,  be  rapidly  crosses  all  useless  intermediary 
spaces,  and  Hies  toward  the  end  in  view,  disdaining  to  pause 
even  for  an  instant  in  the  perilous  thread  of  a  formal  antithesis. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  sermons  of  Bossuet  cannot  be  pro¬ 
posed  as  models  of  rhetoric,  for  all  the  rules  of  art  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  set  aside  in  their  composition  that  no  man,  unless  gifted 
with  the  highest  genius,  could  possibly  attempt  their  imitation. 
But  let  us  leave  the  ‘  Eagle  of  Mcaux*  to  explore  as  a  sublime 
solitary  those  far-olf  regions  whose  conquest  he  has  assured 
to  himself,  not  hoping,  by  the  aid  of  an  artificial  rhetoric,  to 
impart  to  inferior  minds  strength  sufficient  to  overstep  tho 
boundaries  of  ordinary  conceptions.  A  powerful  dialeetieian, 
as  well  as  a  historian  of  the  first  order,  such  arc  the  two  quali¬ 
ties  which  have  gained  so  brilliant  a  reputation  for  the  eulogist 
of  Conde,  and  by  whose  aid  he  has  acquired  undisputed 
sovereignty  over  the  two  great  domains  of  French  pulpit 
oratory,  If  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon,  who  displayed  so  iniieli 
talent  in  the  pulpit,  have  remained  below  themselves  in  tho 
funeral  oration,  the  cause  of  this  inferiority  must,  in  our 
opinion,  be  traced  to  their  comparatively  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  history.  ' 

Many  persons  are  apt  to  imagine  that  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  compose  a  good  narrative;  yet  it  is  a  style  of  compo¬ 
sition  demanding  perhaps  a  more  careful  treatment  than  any 
other.  A  peculiar  aptitude  for  this  branch  of  literature  is  requi¬ 
site,  to  enable  the  writer  to  disjiose  the  various  circumstances 
of  a  narrative  in  perspicuous  order,  to  omit  all  unimportant 
details,  and  to  bring  prominently  forward  those  portions  more 
especially  deserving  of  attention.  I'hat  w  riter  who  can  handle 
with  the  happiest  facility  the  most  subtle  and  complicated  ab¬ 
stractions,  linking  them  systematically  together  with  irreproach¬ 
able  method,  is  frequently  embarrassed  in  the  comparatively 
light  and  trifling  incidents  of  the  narrative,  and  succeeds  in 
unravelling  them  only  after  a  series  of  lame  and  awkward 
attempts.  Do  we  not  every  day  sec  advocates  obtaining  bril¬ 
liant  triumphs  in  causes  wherein  merely  a  clever  or  artful 
exposition  of  facts  is  essential  to  success,  and  who  arc  utterly 
lost  80  soon  as  the  case  turns  u])on  dry  points  of  law?  'i'hat 
species  of  sagacity  which,  like  a  sunbeam,  can  penetrate  tho 
complicated  labyrinth  of  philosophical  inquiry,  shedding  a 
Hood  of  light  over  its  most  secret  recesses,  is  oftentimes  com¬ 
pletely  at  fault  on  the  broad  plains  of  historical  fact. 

And  when  history,  instead  of  being  exhibited  to  us  in  all  its 
truth,  with  its  equal  admixture  of  good  and  evil ;  instead  of 
presenting  its  features  at  one  time  comic,  at  another  sublime^ 
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soDiedines  impressed  with  heroic  majesty,  more  frequently 
hideous  and  blood-stained ;  when  history,  we  say,  having 
purified  its  waters,  and  fertilized  on  its  banks  all  the  thou¬ 
sand  treasures  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  presents  to  our 
ear  only  murmurs  worthy  by  their  sweetness  of  competing 
the  blast  of  the  epic  trumpet,  how  much  more  difficult  inav  we 
not  suppose  that  artist's  Uisk  must  be  who  makes  it  tlie  subject 
of  his  ins])irations  ?  Now,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  funeral 
oration  of  Coude  by  Bossuet,  and  that  of  Turunne  by  Flechier, 
and  he  will  at  once  be  convinced  that  the  exploits  of  these  two 
great  generals  have  in  tliese  discourses  been  neither  iniimtcly 
nor  yet  coldly  related,  as  they  have  been  in  the  greater  portion 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  Flechier  and  Bossuet  have  here 
left  to  military  men  those  strategetic  details  which  would 
have  bei'n  incomprehensible  to  the  majority  of  their  auditors; 
tliey  have  also  very  properly  ])assed  over  in  silence  the  host  of 
insignificant  anecdotes  bearing  on  the  lives  of  these  individuals, 
anecdotes  which,  though  they  might  excite  the  curiosity,  could 
neither  shed  any  light  on  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  nor 
in  any  way  hurmonize  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  illustrious 
men  whose  loss  their  mourning  country  deplored.  Attaching 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  more  salient  points  in  their 
narrative,  they  engraved  them  on  all  hearts  by  their  vivid 
and  forcible  treatment.  Language  became  like  fire  in  their 
hands,  communicating  to  their  slightest  expressions  a  bril¬ 
liancy  almost  supernatural.  We  have  here  ])oetrv  and  history 
united  in  a  fruitful  alliance,  the  first  adorning,  with  all  the 
treasures  of  its  rich  and  varied  hues,  the  ruder  and  more 
solid  materials  of  the  second,  an  edifice  being  by  these  iiieaus 
erected  of  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  projiortions.  We 
do  not  exaggerate  when  we  affinn  tliat  the  orator  wlio  cele¬ 
brates  tlie  triumphs  of  a  hero  ought,  in  addition  to  the  solid 
qualities  of  tlie  historian,  to  possi^ss  also  the  more  brilliant 
faculties  of  the  poet.  We  know  that  Flechier,  before  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  ])reaching,  had  successfully  ciiUivatcd 
]/atin  })oetry ;  indeed,  it  was  through  his  classical  knowledge 
that  he  obtained  his  early  successes  in  Paris,  and  it  was  this 
knowledge  also  which  afterwards  o])ened  for  him  a  ])ath  to 
honours  and  celebrity.  His  lines  upon  the*  Carrouser  of  ltit>9 
were  at  first  printed  in  folio  along  with  those  by  Perranlt  upon 
the  ‘Carrousel*  of  l(>(iti.  In  this  composition  the  classical 
scholars  of  the  day  admired  the  exquisite  harmonv  ot  the 
rhythm,  the  picturt‘sque  choice  of  expression,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  author  had  triumphed  over  the  diffieuhics  in¬ 
herent  in  tlic  very  nature  of  his  subject, — a  subject  w  hich,  more, 
perhaps,  tlian  any  other,  coidd  hardly  be  treated  in  the  language 
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of  the  Romans,  seeing  that  they  had  no  festival  analogous  to  a 
Krtuch  camiusd,  lu  tills  little  coin[>osition  might  be  remarked 
the  germs  of  those  rare  merits  which,  later,  acquired  for 
Klvchier  the  honour  of  being  place<l  for  an  instant  on  the  same 
line  with  Bossuet.  Besides  some  Latin  verses,  which  are  still 
read  with  pleasure  by  his  countrymen,  Flechier  had  also  attempted 
history  witli  considerable  success.  His  ‘Life  of  Theodosius 
the  Great/  written  for  the  Dauphin  (son  of  Louis  XIV*),  which 
appeared  in  l(i7i>,  though  not  by  any  means  to  be  compared  to 
Bossuet's  ‘Discourse  on  Universal  History,’  is  for  all  that  an 
excellent  work,  evidencing  in  the  quiet  and  correct  style  of  its 
oonposition  no  mean  talent,  as  well  as  considerable  historical 
research,  and  evincing,  nioivover,  in  the  writer,  a  mind  well 
trainetl  in  the  art  of  classifying  facts  with  judgment  and 
method. 

There  is  some  similaritv  betw  een  the  manner  of  Flechier  and 
tiiat  of  die  Abbe  Fleurv.  If  neither  of  these  writers  ever 
descends  into  the  mysterious  abysses  whence  social  revolu- 
lions  take  their  rise,  nor  yet  ascends  to  those  higher  consider¬ 
ations  which  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  most  complex  ])olitical 
problems ;  if  their  recitals  never  strongly  move  ns  by  sudden 
outbursts  of  impassioned  eloquence,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
always  interest  by  the  instructive  rejections  so  liberally  strewn 
throughout  the  narrative,  and  by  the  substantial,  elegant,  and 
perspicuous  style  of  the  composition.  Flechier  possessed 
ill  a  remarkable  degi'ee  the  two  qualities  which  appear  to  ns 
indispensable  to  the  orator  who  is  called  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  illustrious  dead  beneath  the  roof  of  a  Christian  temple.  As 
a  poet  and  historian,  he  could  not  fail  of  succeeding  in  the 
funeral  oration  equally  with  Bossuet,  whose  ardent  imagination 
could  colour  and  animate  the  dry  details  of  historical  fact  with 
wonderful  felicity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difTiciilt 
to  cite  a  single  sermon  of  Flechier’s  which  can  add  anything  to 
bis  reputation.  Although  his  sermons  at  the  period  of  their 
delivery  were  greeted  with  much  favour,  and  may  even  l)e  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  formed  tlie  basis  of  his  oratorical  reputation, 
they  evince  hut  faint  traces  of  that  talent  which  was  destined  to 
r^ise  him  to  so  high  a  position  among  the  divines  of  his 
country.  Logic  ami  passion  are  the  two  distinctive  merits  re¬ 
quired  in  a  sermon.  Now,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
Heebier  occupies  himself  more  exclusively  with  the  symmetrical 
^jraaigeinem  of  liis  sentences  than  witli  the  regular  and  lucid 
dutributioii  of  his  ideas.  His  excc*ssive  attention  to  form  and 
detail  prevents  him  bestowing  on  the  more  important  gmund- 
^yrk  the  care  it  requires.  1/ikc  a  patient  artist,  he  enriches 
'Tith  die  most  elaborate  workniiuiship  the  vilest  as  well  as  the 
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most  precious  luctals.  A  simple  note  from  his  pen  was  written 
in  a  style  as  pure  and  chaste  as  the  funeral  oration  of  Turenne. 
The  reader  must  not  seek  the  brilliant  vegetation  of  the  tropics 
in  this  beautifully  laid  out  parterrcy  whose  simplest  llowcrs  are 
the  objects  of  the  gardener’s  daily  care  and  love  ;  were  he  to  do 
so,  his  labour  would  be  in  vain ;  he  will  meet  with  only  well- 
known,  and  sometimes  even  very  common-place,  shrubs,  but 
which,  however,  possess  all  the  channs  of  novelty  through 
the  learned  and  patient  culture  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
them.  Flechier  has  been  frequently  censured  for  the  too  minute 
and  laboured  harmony  of  his  periods,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  correct  and  harmonious  diction  has  rescued  the 
name  of  Flechier  from  that  oblivion  which  has  enveloped  inanv 
of  the  most  illustrious  minds  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was,  at  the  epoch  when  it  excited  such  universal  admiration,  a 
true  creation  of  genius. 

The  French  language  at  that  period  did  not  possess  the 
suitableness  of  expression,  fitness,  and  musical  rhytliin,  which, 
in  the  wTitings  of  the  Bishop  of  Nimes,  never  failed  to  sa« 
tisfy  the  taste,  as  well  as  charm  the  ear.  At  the  jiresent  day, 
similar  qualities  arc  insufficient  to  assure  immortality  for  the 
works  of  modern  French  authors  ;  the  idiom  of  the  language 
has  become  so  flexible  and  refined  through  the  successive  efforts 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  that  even  those  persons  who  do  not 
follow'  the  career  of  letters  possess  elegance  and  harmony  of 
style.  But  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  reputation  of  Flechier 
was  based  on  no  solid  foundation,  because  the  secret  of  those 
harmonious  periods,  which  produced  so  lively  a  sensation  upon 
his  contemporaries,  has  been  discovered.  Even  were  the 
phraseology  of  the  present  day  more  varied  and  ingenious  than 
that  of  this  admirable  writer,  he  would  no  less  possess  the  merit 
of  having  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  ])romotcrs  of  the 
improvements  in  style  and  language  obtained  after  his  time. 
We  perform  an  act  of  courage  in  defending  the  reputation 
of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  battle  of  life.  The 
Frenchmen  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  arc 
far  too  much  absorbed  with  the  present,  which  they  are  in 
consequence  easily  led  to  regard  as  an  epoch  of  unequalled 
splendour  in  the  annals  of  their  country.  We  arc  far  from 
being  the  obstinate  partisans  of  a  past  age  which  is  now  but  a 
phantom,  and  whose  extinct  glory  men  may  seek  in  vain  to 
restore.  The  throne  of  Louis  Quatorze  has  for  ever  lost  that 
brilliant  retinue  of  intellect,  which  fonned  for  it  an  impregnable 
barrier.  Where  shall  we  now  find  those  illustrious  men  who 
rendered  the  very'  name  of  France  glorious  ?  They  have  not 
only  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  stage  of  life,  but  their  ashes 
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have  been  scattered  abroad,  nor  can  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
now  tell  where  they  have  capriciously  disjiosed  them. 

But  without  regarding  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turv  as  the  only  literature  of  which  France  ought  to  be  proud, 
it  is  very  cerUiiii  that  it  does  not  enjoy  with  the  masses  that 
high  degree  of  popularity  it  in  many  respects  so  eminently 
deserves.  The  exclusive  partisans  of  Voltaire  and  Uousseau — 
still  very  numerous,  though  their  ranks  are  sensibly  thinning — 
nourish  against  those  writers  who  have  not  made  of  their  pens 
instruments  of  demolition,  certain  prejudices  wdiieh  will  be 
extinguished  perhaps  only  with  the  breath  of  life  w  hich  animates 
them.  Those  ardent  and  fiery  spirits,  who  take  an  interest  only 
in  passionate  })olemics,  soon  w  eary  of  books  which  rellect  world¬ 
wide  ideas  with  the  serene  grandeur  of  those  rivers  in  whose 
placid  waters  the  marvels  of  the  firmament  are  rellected  without 
distortion.  For  the  rest,  a  work  interests  the  bulk  of  readers 
only  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  their  interests  and  sympathies  of 
the  moment.  Moral  problems  cease  to  captivate  their  attention, 
unless  hearing  in  some  measure  on  the  squabbles  of  a  day,  that 
hold  in  suspense  many  minds,  which  the  simple  (ruth  alone 
would  not  satisfy.  Hut,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  basis  of  those 
thoughts  which  we  find  scattered  through  the  literature  of  the 
great  century,  fails  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  a  ]niblic  absorbed  in 
contemporary  disputations,  the  form,  at  least,  with  which  they 
are  clothed  must  iind  favour  in  its  sight?  We  answer,  no  :  it 
appears  too  stiff  and  formal,  or  rather,  it  is  in  fact  too  simple 
and  natural  for  these  effervescing  imaginations,  which  even  the 
monstrons  excesses  of  the  modern  school  of  French  literature 
have  not  succeeded  in  turning  back  to  more  sound  and  healthy 
doctrines. 

A  calm  and  even  flow  of  words,  developing  the  idea  with  a 
certain  degree  of  slowness  and  deliberation,  ami  not  nnfre- 
quenily  describing  a  winding  course  before  attaining  its  end, 
cannot,  it  is  evident,  possess  <attractions  for  those  readers  who 
reach  forward  impatiently  towards  the  goal,  and  who  prefer 
clearing  for  themselves  a  jierilous  footw’ay  along  the  brinks  of 
precipices  to  following  a  sure  and  ])ainless  but  more  circuitous 
route.  Hence,  what  recklessness  of  style,  what  strangeness  of 
expression,  what  obsolete,  or  else  newly-coined  phrases,  arc 
rc(|uired  to  attract  and  retain  the  attention,  excite  the  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  please  the  vitiated  tastes  of  these  furious  icono¬ 
clasts,  who  take  jdeasure  only  in  the  adoration  of  shapeless 
ragnients,  and  turn  away  in  contempt  at  the  aspect  of  a 
nariiionious  statue.  We  consider  that  the  writings  of  Flechier 
'Veil  deserve  being  read  at  the  present  day,  and  that  an  attentive 
^udy  of  their  many  beauties,  could  not  fail  of  exerting  a  salu- 
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tary  influence  upon  the  minds  and  tastes  of  the  rising  generi. 
tion  of  authors. 

The  funeral  orations  of  Flechier,  and,  above  all,  those  of 
Turenne  and  the  Duke  of  Montansier — on  both  of  which  we 
purpose  oftering  some  special  remark  before  wc  conclude— 
present  excellent  examples  of  a  diction  at  once  pure,  elegant, 
and  unaffected ;  and  which,  though  abounding  in  new  and 
picturesque  turns  of  expression,  never  sins  against  good  taste. 
True  it  is  that  the  same  oratorical  tropes  and  figures  occasion¬ 
ally  return  with  a  somewhat  fatiguing  monotony  under  the 
more  ingenious  than  creative  pen  of  the  illustrious  prelate; 
but  we  recommend  the  works  of  Flechier,  less  as  monuments, 
wherein  are  displayed  the  inexhaustible  genius  of  invention, 
than  as  regular  edifices,  having  the  inconvenience,  it  is  true,  of 
being  almost  all  constructed  upon  the  same  plan,  and  of  never 
striking  the  imagination  by  novel  and  unforeseen  coinbinafions, 
but  which,  however,  fully  satisfy  the  critical  eye  of  the  most 
exacting  spectator.  Although  it  must  be  eonfessed  that  the 
harmony  of  this  somewhat  formal  style  be  tlie  result  of  labour 
rather  than  the  out])ouriug  of  genius,  it  still  enchants  the  ear, 
and  not  unfrequently  insinuates  itself  into  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  the  heart. 

h'lechier’s  style  has  been  censured  by  many  eritics  as  abound¬ 
ing  too  much  in  antithesis  and  symmetrical  contrasts,  and  this 
wo  admit  is  a  defect  observable  in  his  writings;  in  fact,  he 
almost  invariably  proceeds  by  means  of  antitheses ;  if  he  speak 
of  the  mortal  lives  of  his  heroes,  it  is  to  persuade  us  of  their 
blessed  immortality.  He  seeks  to  bring  to  our  memory  the 
graces  which  IVovidence  has  bestowed  upon  them,  in  order  that 
we  may  adore  the  mercy  which  he  has  displayed  towards  them. 
He  seeks  to  edify  rather  than  to  please.  He  announces  that  all 
earthly  things  must  have  an  end,  in  order  to  lead  us  to  the 
contenqdation  of  (*od,  and  heavenly  things,  which  arc  eternal. 
Ho  recals  to  our  minds  the  fatal  curse  of  death,  in  order  to 
inspire  us  with  the  desire  of  a  holy  life.  This  course,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  Bossuct.  These  two 
prelates  have  been  frequently  compared  together ;  wc  know  not 
if  they  were  rivals  during  their  lives,  but  at  the  present  day 
they  most  certainly  arc  not  Flechier  possesses  rather  the  art 
and  mechanism  of  eloquence  than  its  genius.  He  never  aban¬ 
dons  himself  to  its  inspired  influence  ;  his  discourses  never 

;  lead  us  to  feel  that  self  has  been  forgotten,  that  the  orator  io 

lost  in  the  subject ;  his  defect  is  that  of  always  writing  and 
never  speaking  ;  he  methodically  arranges  and  carefully 
polishes  a  sentence,  proceeds  afterwards  to  another,  np])lies  the 
compass  to  it,  and  so  on  to  a  third.  Wc  remark  and  feel  9\\ 
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the  repose  of  liis  imagination,  whilst  the  discourses  of  Bossuet, 
tnd  perhaps  all  groat  works  of  eloquence,  are,  or  at  least 
appear,  like  those  bronze  statues  which  the  artist  has  cast  at  a 
•ingle  melting. 

After  these  strictures  on  some  of  Flochier’s  defects,  let  us 
render  full  justice  to  his  many  beauties.  Flochier  possessed 
all  those  secondary  qualities  whose  brilliant  union  would 
seem  for  an  instant  almost  to  hold  the  place  of  genius,  but 
which  vainly  seeks  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  the  absence  of 
inspiration— that  emanation  of  the  creative  ])owerof  God.  llis 
stvle,  though  never  impetuous,  is  always  chaste  ;  in  default  of 
strength,  he  possesses  correctness  and  grace.  If  he  fails  in 
those  original  expressions,  of  which  one  alone  frequently  re¬ 
presents  a  host  of  ideas,  he  has  that  ever  equal  tone  of  colour 
which  gives  value  to  little  things  without  disfiguring  great 
ones.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  he  never  strongly  excites 
the  imagination  ;  but  he  fixes  it.  His  ideas  rarely  ascend  very 
high;  hut  they  are  always  just;  and  are  frequently  also  brought 
forward  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity  which  arouses  the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties,  and  exercises  without  fatiguing  them.  FUHdiier 
appears  to  have  possessed  a  deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
men ;  everywhere  he  judges  them  ns  a  philoso])hcr,  and  por¬ 
trays  them  as  an  orator.  Finally,  his  style  has  the  merit  of  a 
double  harmony  :  of  that  which,  by  the  happy  arrangement  of 
words,  is  destined  to  Hatter  and  seduce  the  car,  and  of  that 
which  seizes  the  analogy  of  numbers,  with  the  character  of  the 
ideas,  and  w  hich,  by  the  suavity  or  the  force,  the  slow  ness  or  the 
rapidity  of  the  sounds  emjiloyed,  ])aints  to  the  ear  at  the  same 
time  as  the  image  is  delineated  on  the  mind.  In  general,  the  elo- 
(pience  of  Flechier  appears  to  be  formed  of  the  harmony  and  art 
of  Isocrates,  the  genius  of  Fliny,  and  the  brilliant  imagination  of 
a  poet,  as  well  as  of  a  certain  imposing  gravity  and  deliberation, 
in  nowise  out  of  ]>lacc  in  the  pulpit,  and  which  was,  besides,  iu 
tccordancc  w  ith  the  vocal  jiowers  of  the  orator. 

Before  offering  a  few  observations  on  the  more  remarkable 
productions  of  our  author,  we  w  ill  briefly  glance  at  some  of  the 
incidents  of  his  life, — a  life,  however,  abounding  in  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  events,  offering  as  it  does  but  a  record  of  the  faithful 
accomplishment  of  cjiiscopal  duties,  and  the  assiduous  and 
auccessful  culture  of  letters.  In  ])recisc  ratio  as  the  writers  of 
die  sixteenth  century  were  dissolute  in  their  habits  of  life,  those 
®f  the  seventeenth  were  recommended  by  their  irreproachable 
morality  and  their  dignity  of  character.  Born  at  Feme,  in  the 
«^«nty  of  Avignon,  on  the  10th  of  .lune,  l()3i,  Fsprit  Flechier 
entered,  in  1018,  the  Congregation  of  the  Christian  Doctrine, 
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where,  under  the  direction  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Father  Aiuliffre^ 
Superior  of  the  order,  he  pursued  his  studies  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  Fiiitriistcd  successively  with  the  inanagenient  of 
several  classes,  and  especially  with  that  of  rhetori<!,  at  Narbonne, 
he  so  highly  distinguished  himself  among  his  hi  oilier  ))rofessors, 
that  oil  liim  was  conferred  the  honour  of  pronouncing  the  funeral 
oration  of  Monseigneur  de  Uebi,  Archbishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  U)5J)  he  quitted  the  garb  of  ‘  Doctrinaire,’  and  proceeded 
to  Paris, — that  rendezvous  for  all  talents  and  all  capacities. 
AVe  have  already  spoken  of  his  lines  on  the  ‘  Carrouscr  of 
!()(>!).  Hut  fresh  successes  confirmed  that  which  he  owed  to 
his  knowledge  of  liUtin  ])oetry  ;  and  soon,  appointed  Aluioner 
in  ordinary  to  the  Danphiness  and  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Se- 
verin,  he  was  ])ronioted  to  the  bishopric  of  Levaur  in  10S5, 
from  whence,  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Niines.  Here  it  was  that,  in  the  year  1710,  he  com¬ 
pleted,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  an  existence  entirely 
devoted  to  the  conscientious  fnllilnient  of  his  religions  duties 
and  to  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues.  Full  of  years  and 
honours,  and  certain  of  transmitting  his  name  to  the  niosl  dis¬ 
tant  posterity,  the  good  old  man  passed  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  earthly  ])ilgriniage,  restoring  to  his  Maker  a  sold  whose 
faculty  had,  during  a  long  and  active  career,  been  consecrated 
to  11  is  honour  and  glory,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  church 
which  he  adorned. 

'Fhere  are  none  of  Flechicr’s  writings  in  which  very  many 
beauties  are  not  percejitible.  'i'hc  funeral  orations  on  Madame 
de  Montansier,  on  the  Duchess  of  Aignillon,  and  on  the  Dau* 
phiness  of  Ibivaria,  not  otfering  seojic,  from  the  uneventfal 
character  of  the  lives  of  these  ])ersonages,  for  the  display  of 
‘  moving  incidents,’  abound  with  moral  ideas,  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  great  beauty  and  delicacy. 

1  he  funeral  oration  for  Maria  Theresa  is  in  the  same  style, 
and  displays  similar  beauties.  J'he  enloginin  ot  a  queen, 
removed  by  character  ns  well  as  bv  circnnistances  from  great 
interests  and  state  ailviirs,  was  a  dillicnlt  subject  to  render 
attractive,  and  we  must  admire  the  talent  of  that  orator,  who, 
by  a  correct  yet  animated  portraiture  of  the  manners  of  the 
day,  and  a  ])hiloso])hy  at  once  delicate  and  ])rofonnd,is  enabled 
to  supply  what  his  subject  has  denied  him. 

I  he  tiineral  oration  of  M.  de  lianioignon,  first  president  of 
the  parliament  under  Louis  \1V.,  presents  thronghout  the  |)or- 
trait  of  a  magistrate  and  a  sage.  'J'his  ])ict«ire,  w  hich,  perhaps 
fails  sotnewhai  in  brilliancv  of  colouring,  ])Ossesses  above  all 
the  merit  of  truth.  We  know’  that  De  Lainoigimii  was  a* 
celebrated  for  his  scholarship  as  he  was  for  his  Christian  virtues. 


Tliesc  were,  indeed,  the  sole  means  hy  which  he  attained  to 
place  and  power.  Under  lionis  XIV.  lie  sustained  the  honour 
of  the  French  magistracy,  as  did  Turenne  and  Conde  that  of 
her  arms.  He  was  closely  allied  also  with  the  greatest  men  of 
the  dav, — a  fact  which  clearly  ])roves  that  he  was  not  beneath 
them  in  point  of  intellect,  for  ignorance  and  mediocrity,  always 
cither  insolent  or  timid,  are  ever  ready  to  rejiel  the  talent  which 
they  dread,  and  which  humiliates  them.  The  friendship  of 
Racine  and  of  Honrdaloue,  and  the  laudatory  ])oetry  of  ihiileau, 
will  not  contrihute  less  to  his  rejmtation  than  will  this  funeral 
oration,  and  they  will  teach  posterity  that  the  orator  has  spoken 
like  his  century. 

Hut  we  must  pass  rajiidly  over  all  these  discourses  to  come 
to  that  which  obtained,  and  deservedly,  the  highest  reputation  ; 
we  allude  to  the  funeral  oration  of  Marshal  'I’lirenne,  that 
celebrated  soldier  who,  in  an  age  the  most  fruitful  ])erhaps 
of  any  in  great  names,  had  no  sujierior,  and  hut  one  rival;  who 
was  as  modest  as  he  was  great;  as  highly  esteemed  for  liis 
probity  as  he  was  for  his  military  skill,  and  whose  faults  wc 
may  all  the  more  readily  ])ard()n,  seeing  that  he  never  made  a 
vain  parade  of  his  many  virtues;  the  only  man,  in  short,  whose 
death  was  regarded  by  the  jieople  as  a  public  calamity,  and 
whose  ashes,  since  the  time  of  Duguesclin,  were  judged  worthy 
of  being  mingled  with  those  of  kings.  Here  hiechier,  as  has 
been  often  remarked,  seemed  to  rise  above  himself.  It  would 
appear  as  though  the  public  grief  had  imparted  a  more  than 
usual  activity  to  his  intellect;  his  style  warms,  his  imagination 
n^*8,  his  images  assume  a  more  imposing  form.  Yet  between 
tliis  funeral  oration  and  that  of  the  (treat  Conde,  hy  Hossuct, 
there  is  the  same  difference  ])erceptihle  as  between  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  men  themselves.  The  one  hears  the  imjiress  of 
pride,  and  seems  to  be  the  work  of  inspiration  ;  the  other,  even 
in  its  elevation,  ajipears  the  fruit  of  an  art  perfected  by  exjie- 
rience  and  study.  Thus,  singularly  enough,  these  two  great 
tuen  found  in  their  ]>anegyrists  a  style  of  ehxpience  analogous 
to  their  individual  cliaracters  and  dispositions. 

The  funeral  oration  of  Marshal  Turenne  is  no  less  one  of 
the  gems  of  French  pulpit  oratory ;  the  exordium,  above  all, 
^tll,  for  its  maje.stic  and  solemn  character,  be  ever  cited  as  a 
uiasterpiece  of  harmonious  eloquence.  The  two  first  iiarts 
present  a  noble  image  of  the  talents  of  the  general  and  the 
virtues  of  the  man  ;  hut  as  the  orator  draws  towards  the  close, 
he  seems  to  acquire  fresh  strength  ;  he  depicts  with  a  rapid 
®n(l  the  final  triumplis  of  tlie  warrior ;  he  shows  us  Germany 
convulsed,  the  enemy  in  confusion,  the  eagle  already  taking 
and  preparing  for  its  flight  into  the  mountains ;  the 
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artillery  thundering  from  either  Hank  to  cover  the  retrett* 
France  and  Europe  awaiting  in  the  expectation  of  a  gre*i 
event.  Suddenly  the  orator  pauses,  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  ‘  God  of  armies,’  who  disposes  alike  of  conejuerors  and 
victories ;  then  he  presents  to  our  view  the  pale  and  Uceding 
form  of  the  great  captain,  stretched  upon  his  trophies,  and 
points  out  in  the  distance  the  sorrowing  images  of  Religion  and 
Fatherland.  ‘  Turenne  dies  I’  he  exclaims  ;  ‘  all  is  hushed  in 
silent  sorrow  ;  Victory  droops  her  wearied  head ;  Peace  flees 
away ;  the  courage  of  the  troops,  at  one  moment  overcome 
with  grief,  is  at  the  next  reanimated  by  vengeance ;  the  whole 
camp  is  motionless.  The  wounded  think  of  the  loss  they  haie 
incurred,  not  of  the  wounds  they  have  received,  while  dying 
fathers  send  their  sons  to  weep  over  the  remains  of  their  dead 
general.’ 

Yet,  despite  the  general  eloquence  and  beauty  of  this  funeral 
oration,  we  must  confess  that  we  scarcely  lind  in  it  the  ‘  coun¬ 
terfeit  presentment’  of  the  great  man  we  seek  ;  it  may  be  that 
tlie  tropes,  and  figures,  and  pomj)ous  trappings  of  rhetoric, 
instead  of  fully  exhibiting,  ratlier  in  some  measure  hide  him 
from  our  view’ ;  for  there  are  many  discourses,  as  there  are 
many  ceremonies,  wherein  the  object  of  laudation  is  actually 
ccli])sed  by  the  ])omp  with  which  he  is  surrounded ;  where  the 
portrait  is  over])owered  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the  frame.  e 
may,  ])erhaps,  be  mistaken  in  our  view’,  but,  in  our  opinion,  die 
few’  reflections  bearing  on  the  death  of  Turenne,  which  we  find 
scattered  tlirough  some  of  the  charming  letters  of  Madame  dc 
Sevigne,  evidently  noted  down  in  her  own  delightful  style,  just 
as  they  rose  in  her  mind,  and  without  the  slightest  straining 
after  effect,  more  completely  present  the  soldier  to  our  view, 
and  more  feelingly  recal  his  loss,  than  the  most  studied  eflorts 
of  rhetoric.  There  are  certain  sentences  which  in  reality  i^y 
more  than  twenty  pages,  and  some  simple  facts  which  nse 
above  all  oratorical  art ;  for  instance,  the  saving  of  St.  Hilaire 
to  his  son : — ‘  It  is  not  for  me  that  you  must  weep,  but  lor  tliu 
great  man  ;’  and  the  anecdote  of  the  farmer  of  Cdiampagnc,wbo 
came  to  demand  the  cancelling  of  his  lease,  because,  now  lliat 
Turenne  was  dead,  he  imagined  that  no  one  could  any  longer 
either  sow  or  reap  in  security.  Slight  and  aiipareiitly  insigni¬ 
ficant  traits  of  character  also  frc(pientlv  portray  the  man  more 
completely  than  the  most  elaborate  rhetorical  (iisplays.  lake, 
for  instance,  Turenne’s  own  despatch  after  a  victory,  which,  for 
laconic  terseness,  may  vie  w  ith  some  of  the  epistolary  ellusions 
of  Wellington  himself : — ‘  The  enemy  attacked  us  this  mom* 
ing  ;  wo  beat  them  ;  God  be  praised  ;  I  had  some  trouble. 
Good  night,—!  am  going  to  bed.’  And  again,  his  act  of 
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humanity  towards  a  soldier  whom  he  found  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
expiring  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  to  whom  he  gave  up 
his  horse  while  he  himself  followed  on  foot.  It  is  almost  to  be 
regretted  that  the  dignity  of  the  funeral  oration  does  not  permit 
the  eniployinent  of  these  traits  of  character,  so  touching  in  their 
simplicity,  and  which  frequently  places  the  hero  in  the  position 
of  ilio  orator. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  funeral  oration  of  Turenne,  Flechier 
treated  another  subject,  as  beautiful,  ])erhaps,  as  the  former, 
though  in  an  entirely  ditferent  style  ;  we  allude  to  the  culo- 
gium  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Montansicr,  the  preceptor  of 
Uic  great  Dauphin.  If  an  orator,  like  a  painter,  requires  a 
oharacteristie  j)hysiognomy  in  his  model,  we  may  safely  afRrm 
tliat  he  never  had  a  more  marked  and  prominent  one  than  this. 
Every  reader  acquainted  with  the  memoirs  of  the  time  must 
have  admired  this  rigid  virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court, 
this  intlexiblc  heart,  incapable  alike  of  disguise  or  weakness, 
this  unswerving  honesty,  which  sj)urned  tlie  gifts  of  fortune 
when  the  j)ossession  of  these  gifts  required  a  sacrilicc  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  this  steadfast  attachment  to  truth,  and  all  those  iron  rules 
of  conduct  which  good  men  term  simply  virtue,  but  which  arc 
branded  as  misanthrojiy  by  the  weak  and  degraded,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  have  to  blush  for  their  own  shortcomings.^ 
Now,  for  the  truthful  delineation  of  such  a  character,  a  vigorous 
pen  was  required,  and  this  pen  Flechier  did  not  possess ;  his 
eloquence  was  rather  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  heart,  and 
besides  this,  there  was  another  bar  to  the  achievement  of  com¬ 
plete  success:  —  though  really  a  good  man  and  a  sincere 
Christian,  Flechier’s  natural  disj)osition  of  character  was  so 
completely  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Duke,  that  rightly  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  portray  it  was  a  task  entirely  above  his  powers. 

1  liere  are  passages,  however,  in  this  funeral  oration  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  its  subject.  F'lcchier  had  been  the  friend  of  the  Duke 
of  Montansicr :  ‘  Fear  not,’  he  says,  ‘  that  friendship  or  gratitude 
will  influence  me ;  you  know’  that  hitherto  flattery  has  never 
found  a  place  in  my  discourses  ;  could  I  then  venture  here, 
where  frankness  and  candour  themselves  form  the  subject  of 

*  His  spcecli  to  the  great  Dauphin,  after  the  completion  of  the  latter’s 
Mu^tion,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  : — ‘  Monscigneur,  if  you  are 
^  honest  man  you  will  love  me ;  if  you  are  not  so,  you  will  hate  mo,  and  I 
•hall  be  comforted.’  His  famous  letter  to  this  prince  cannot  l>o  too  frociuently 
quoted ‘  Monscigneur,  I  do  not  felicitate  you  u|)on  the  taking  of  Philipa- 
3’ou  had  a  good  army,  good  cannon,  and  Vauban.  Nor  <lo  I  compli¬ 
ment  you  upon  your  bravery ;  it  is  a  virtue  her<*ditary  in  your  family.  Hut 
J^joice  because  you  have  shown  yourself  liberal,  generous,  and  humane, 
nnging  forward  the  services  of  others,  and  forgetting  your  own ;  it  ia  for  the 
uplay  of  these  gooil  qualities  that  1  offer  you  my  heartfelt  congratulaliODf.* 
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oiir  luiulatioii,  to  dare  to  employ  fiction  and  falsehood :  Xo! 
This  toinh  would  open;  this  lifeless  form  would  rise  from  its 
grave  and  rebuke  niy  lying  lips.  “  Why,”  it  would  say,  “Uo 
you  lie  for  me  who  never  lied  for  mortal  Leave  me  to  repose 
in  the  bosom  of  truth,  and  come  not  here  to  disturb  my  peace 
by  that  flattery  which  has  ever  been  my  detestation.”  ' 

And  elsewhere,  after  having  spoken  of  the  advice  which  had 
been  ofl’ercd  to  tlic  duke  upon  the  method  of  conducting  him- 
self  at  court,  the  orator  adds : — 

*  This  ml  vice  apj»caml  to  him  base,  lie  had  borne  his  incense  paui- 
fully  to  the  altars  of  fortune,  and  had  i*cturmHl  overwhelmed  with  the 
hunlen  of  his  own  thoughts.  This  eontiniial  eommereo  of  falsi‘h(x>ds, 
this  univers;il  hypoerisy,  hy  means  of  whieh  men  strive  either  to  hide 
real  defects,  or  to  display  false  virtues;  those  mysterious  airs,  assinned 
for  the  purpose  cither  of  masking  ambitious  designs,  or  of  siippoiliug 
eivdit;  all  this  spirit  of  imposture  and  dissimulation  was  ahhonvnt  to 
his  virtuous  mind.  Not  Ixdug  yet  in  a  position  to  raise  his  voice 
aloud  again.st  the.st»  crying  evihs,  he  made  known  to  his  friends  that  he 
was  going  to  the  army  to  pay  his  court  theiv — that  it  wiuild  cost  him 
less  to  e.\j>ase  his  life  than  to  dis.semble  his  feelings,  ami  that  he  would 
never  purehasi*  either  favours  or  fortune  at  the  cx|K.niseof  his  integrity 
and  j>eaee  of  mind.* 

We  cmdd  (piote  many  other  ])assages  of  great  beauty  from 
this  celebrated  oration ;  but  the  discourse  is  on  the  whole 
below  its  subject  We  discover  in  its  composition  more  clever¬ 
ness  than  power.  We  might  have  exj)eeted,  at  least,  to  find  in 
it  some  eloquent  ideas  n])on  the  education  of  a  dau])hin  ;  upon 
the  necessity  of  carefully  forming  a  mind  upon  which  the  hap* 
])incss  and  glory  of  a  nation  might  one  day  depend ;  upon  the 
art  of  carefully’  nourishing  the  growth  of  good  (pialitics,  while 
eradicating  the  tares  that  are  nourishing  in  their  com])any;  ot 
inspiring  sensibility  without  weakness,  justice  without  harshness, 
elevation  of  mind  without  ]>ride  ;  iqion  the  art  of  creating  a  moral 
code  for  the  guidance  of  a  youtlifnl  j)rince,  and  of  teaching  him 
how  to  blush  ;  of  engraving  on  his  heart  these  three  words 
God,  the  Lniverse,  and  Posterity — in  order  that  these  words 
may  serve  him  ns  a  bridle  in  afterlife,  when  earthly  ])ower  and 
dominion  is  in  his  hands  ;  upon  the  art  of  S|)anning  that  gulf 
fixed  by  the  world  between  him  and  other  men  ;  of  pointing 
out  to  him,  by  the  side  of  the  inequality  of  power,  the  humi¬ 
liating  equality  of  sin,  that  universal  leveller ;  of  instructing 
him  hy  his  errors,  his  needs,  his  sorrows  even  ;  of  making  him 
feel,  and  know,  and  love  his  Saviour,  that  Creator  who,  hv  his 
spirit,  is  seeking  to  lower  him  from  his  earthly  ])innaclc  of 
grandeur,  and  to  draw  him  more  closely  to  his  fellow’  creatures 
and  to  himself,  whilst  pride  is  striving  with  every  nerve  to  pull 
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him  up  with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world ;  upon  the  art 
of  renderinj'  him  compassionate  and  tender  hearted  amid  all 
that  quenches  j)iiy ;  of  accustoming  him  ever  to  ally  together 
the  idea  of  that  luxury  which  Haunts  openly  in  the  face  of  day 
with  the  idea  of  that  misery  which  keeps  aloof  and  hides  its 
rags  in  silence  and  solitude  ;  linally,  upon  the  still  more  ditli- 
cult  art  of  fortifying  all  these  lessons  against  the  habitual 
spcclaele  of  grandeur,  against  the  homage  of  servitors,  and  the 
(latterv  of  courtiers.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  man  as 
Flechier  could  have  passed  so  lightly  over  a  subject  so  ])reg- 
nantas  it  is  with  moral  lessons  of  the  liighest  order  ;  and  when 
wc  consider  that  the  man  he  had  so  depicted  as  giving  these 
lessons  was  the  Duke  of  Montunsier,  our  astonishment  in¬ 
creases  ;  for  what  might  not  have  been  the  moral  precepts 
reaped  from  the  instructions  of  a  governor  who  valued  and 
respected  the  truth  above  all  the  princes  in  the  universe,  who, 
in  its  holy  cause,  would  have  braved  the  haired  of  the  world, 
and  who,  in  the  j)erformance  of  his  duty,  never  let  so  much  as 
a  thought  glance  into  his  heart  that  the  youth  who  was  to-day 
his  pupil  might  to-morrow  be  his  master  ? 

In  the  foregoing  jiages  we  have  brieily  enumerated  what  we 
consider  as  shortcomings  in  the  writings  of  Flechier,  while 
bestowing  at  the  same  time  a  full  meed  of  praise  where  praise 
was  justly  due  ;  in  summing  up  our  estimate  of  his  merits  and 
defects  as  a  ])ulpit  orator,  wc  may  add  that  he  may  be  justly 
considered  as  one  of  the  purest  and  most  correct  writers  of  the 
French  language  of  his  time.  If,  however,  in  our  appreciation 
of  authors,  we  were  only  to  require  of  them  learned,  scholarly, 
and  harmonious  phrases,  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the 
language  in  which  they  write,  then  would  Flechier  merit  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  very  front  rank ;  but  depth  of  thought,  impetuous 
flow  ot  passion,  fervid  eloquence — such  are  the  (pialities  which 
above  all  and  before  all  things  contrihute  to  raise  their  pos¬ 
sessors  to  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Kx- 
cellence  of  form  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  anything  more  than  a 
guarantee  of  the  solidity  and  goodness  of  the  superstructure. 
Wc  require  that  the  waters  of  a  river  shall  flow  in  a  limpid 
stream,  but  it  is  urgent,  either  that  these  waters  leave  gold  and 
diamonds  in  their  onward  jirogress,  or  else  certain  fertilizing 
pnnci|)les  which  may  enrich  the  neighbouring  lands  ;  then  are 
they  blessed  in  our  eves,  and  wc  regard  them  as  the  source** 
of  life. 


Art.  V. — Life  of  Benjamin  Uobert  Uaydotiy  Historical  Painter.  From 
his  Biogi*aphy  and  Journals.  Editod  aud  Compiled  by  Tom 
Taylor,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Escp  3  vols.  6vo.  Loudon ; 
Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

In  the  brief  record  of  British  art  which,  so  far  as  regards  paint¬ 
ing,  dates  scarcely  earlier  than  the  career  of  Reynolds,  history 
has  failed  to  establish  a  footing.  This  default,  counuonly  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  apathy  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  of  the  land, 
may  in  a  measure  be  charged  against  tlie  ))ainters  themselves. 
British  j)ainters  as  a  body  have  failed  to  substantiate  their  own 
claims  by  mutual  support  and  fosterage.  The  few  who  have 
thought  for  themselves,  and  embodied  their  original  ideas  in 
their  pictures,  so  far  from  obtaining  the  .sympathy  of  their 
fellows,  have  been  scarcely  tolerated  by  them.  Barry  and 
Hogarth,  two  men  of  unquestionable  genius,  and  ])urely  original 
minds,  were  so  little  appreciated  in  their  time  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  their  legitimate  exertions,  and 
were  driven  to  eke  out  a  suj)port  by  coj)per-plate  engraving. 
Fuseli,  whose  best  works  are  unequalled  in  vigour  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  conception,  found  in  the  keepership  of  the  Uoyal 
Academy  a  resource  which  the  practice  of  his  art  failed  to 
compass.  11  ay  don  sprung  up  like  a  young  Titan,  rash  and 
impetuous,  it  must  be  owned,  but  stirred  by  a  high  and  earnest 
purpose,  and  essayed  at  once  the  highest  line  of  painting. 
Startling  connoisseurs  and  dilettanti  by  the  suddenness  and  au¬ 
dacity  of  his  advent  into  an  etlort  of  patronage,  he  alarmed 
them  by  his  impetuous  undertakings,  and  was  abandoned.  In 
those  instances  thejnen  themselves  were  not  faultless ;  Barry 
was  morose,  Fuseli  eccentric,  and  Hay  don  j)resumptiious  and 
overbearing  in  his  onset,  ])itiful,  clamorous,  and  egotistical  in 
his  reverses.  But  the  men  stood  alone,  and  the  blemishes  of 
character  were  the  more  conspicuous  in  their  isolation, — were 
aggravated  by  the  want  of  sympathy  among  their  brethren,  aud 
by  the  indiO'erence  of  the  public.  British  art  has  obtained  a 
Royal  Academy,  but  not  a  school.  Without  reference  to  the 
intluence  of  the  Royal  Academy  upon  })ainters,  it  may  be 
asserted,  tliat  it  has  not  succeeded  in  creating  a  national  taste, 
nor  taken  any  means  to  inculcate  on  the  ])ublic  a  standard  for 
the  appreciation  of  art  in  its  higher  qualities.  The  failure  of 
tlio  Royal  Academy  in  this  respect  is  not  compensated  by  any 
oUier  organ,  through  which  the  knowledge  of  high  art  can  be 
promulgated,  upon  detinite  principles,  among  those  who  shoul 
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be  its  patrons,  and  in  the  body  of  the  people,  who  should  expe¬ 
rience  the  civilizing  operation  of  its  precepts.  The  knowledge 
of  art  is  not  made  an  essential  portion  of  a  liberal  education, 
like  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The  line  arts  are  not 
recognised  by  the  great  sources  of  education  in  our  universities ; 
nor  is  there  in  the  constitution  of  our  countrymen  that  innate 
and  spontaneous  taste,  or  love  for  the  beautiful,  which  was 
native  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians  in  the  days  of  IMiydias,  and 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  lliiphael.  The  consecpience  is,  that 
living  art  is  encountered  with  indecision  and  imbecility  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Art  and  art-patronage  have  no  direct  communication, 
and  the  sums  expended  on  pictures  arc  not  laid  out  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  purchaser,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the 
dealer.  Thus  galleries  are  furnished,  not  art  cherished,  and 
the  reputation  of  a  ]>aintcr  made  to  depend  upon  his  interest 
in  the  ])ieture  market.  Our  National  (lallery  is  without  a 
work  of  Harry,  Wilson,  Opie,  Northcote,  ruseli,  or  Haydon. 
The  ‘  Kntry  into  Jerusalem,’  ilie  great  work  of  the  last-named 
painter,  is  exiled  to  America,  and  the  unecpiallcd  head  of 
Lazarus  waking  from  the  dead  glares  reproachfully  on  the  stairs 
of  the  Bazaar  in  Oxford  Street.  Such  is  the  degradation  of  works, 
which,  if  not  entirely  j)erfect,  contain  the  great  principles  of  art 
which  llaydon  derived  from  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  con- 
tcinplation  of  the  master-pieces  of  Athenian  sculpture,  principles 
whicli  lie  was  the  first  to  reveal,  and  introduce  into  the  ])rnctice 
of  painting.  But  it  is  some  relief  to  see  a  measure  of  justice 
rendered  to  the  ‘  Solomon’  in  its  present  situation  at  the  Gallery 
of  the  British  Institution,  whence  it  ought  only  to  be  removed 
to  an  honourable  jilace  in  the  National  Galhjry.  This  picture, 
which  is  Haydon’s  finest  and  most  equal  work,  was  painted  at 
tlie  age  of  twenty-six,  being  the  fourth  ])icture  he  exhibited,  and 
never  since  Uaphcacl  has  such  a  work  been  produced  so  early 
in  life.  Up  to  tliis  jioint,  Ilaydon’s  progress  was  rapid,  urged 
hy  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  alone  could  have  borne  him 
through  the  mortifications  induced  jiartly  by  his  own  indiscre¬ 
tion,  and  partly  by  the  ill  usage  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  patronage.  The  self-elected  apostle  of  high  art, 
he  undertook  to  raise  the  character  of  the  nation  by  his  efforts 
in  this  great  field,  to  found  a  school,  to  amplify  the  scope  of  the 
painter,  to  elevate  the  destination  of  his  works  from  the  niggard 
space  allotted  to  them  in  the  dining-rooms  and  limited  galleries 
of  the  nobility,  to  an  honourable  position  in  our  churches, 
*cnate-houses,  and  other  public  buildings.  ith  this  ambitious 
^itn,  he  ])roceeded  in  the  practice  of  his  art  upon  a  scale  in 
ttccordaiicc  with  the  magnitude  of  his  jiretensioiis,  and  so  long 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  bestow  the  time  and  study 
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necessary  to  the  ])roihiciion  of  works  of  niaj^nitiule,  his 
endeavours  sufliced  to  justify  the  highest  expectations,  ainl  to 
evince  a  genius  which,  under  sounder  control,  and  had  it  been 
cherished  by  the  continuance  of  a  support  tliat  forsook  him 
after  a  brilliant,  but  brief  and  capricious  reception,  might  have 
realized  his  intrepid  views,  and  raised  him  to  be  an  Inmoiir,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  re|)roach  to  his  country.  Hut  crippled  in  means, 
although  with  wonderful  j)erseverance  amidst  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  most  trying  embarrassments,  the  liner  qualities  of  his 
genius  became  stultified,  and  the  coarseness  which  mars  his 
works  produced  in  the  prime  of  life  is  but  a  token  of  one  long 
agony  of  struggles  under  which  the  strong  spirit  of  the  man 
was  broken,  and  the  ])owcr  of  self-control  lost. 

The  record  of  Ilaydoifs  cheejuered  career  is  jireserved  in  a 
journal,  and  the  fragment  of  an  autobiogra))hy  running  through 
twenty-seven  folios.  These  apjiear  to  have  been  condensed 
with  great  ability  by  the  editor,  the  features  of  the  compilation 
being  so  rendered  as  to  give  a  striking  and  varied  asjieet  of  the 
life  of  the  ])assionate,but  ill-fated  painter,  together  with  sketches 
and  anecdotes  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  told  in  a  way 
that  shows  Haydon  to  have  been  equally  ready  with  the  ]>en  as 
the  pencil,  a  facility  fatal  in  a  great  measure  to  his  interests  as 
a  painter,  not  only  because  by  such  means  he  raised  hostility, 
but  be  likewise  dissipated  time,  of  which  the  circumstances  of 
bis  life  left  no  superabundance.  The  painter’s  record  of  him¬ 
self,  although  surcharged  with  egotism,  his  besetting  sin,  hears 
every  appearance  of  candour,  and  seems  to  have  been  written 
upon  the  ]>rineiple  laid  down  in  his  introduction.  ‘  l»cn  a 
man  writes  a  life  of  himself  or  others,  the  princi])le  of  truth 
should  be  the  basis  of  his  work.  Where  all  is  invention,  if 
consistency  be  kept,  high  colouring  is  a  merit,  but  a  biography 
derives  its  sole  interest  or  utility  from  its  exact  TUinii.’ 

I'hc  autobiography  commences  at  the  date  17H(>,  when  the 
writer  refers  to  a  journal  of  his  father’s,  in  which  the  state 
of  the  wind  and  the  weather  are  a  ])rominent  feature.  Among 
other  affairs,  the  birth  of  the  painter  is  briefly  referred  to. 
This  event  is  dated  1786,  young  Ilavdon’s  birth-day  being 
the  24th  of  January.  Haydon  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
anything  to  boast  of  with  regard  to  his  father,  an  indolent,  self- 
indulgent  man,  who  was  lineally  descended  from  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Devon,  the  llaydons  of  Cadhay.^ 
family  was  ruined  by  a  Chancery  suit ;  the  grandfather  of  the 

i)aiiuer  became  the  steward  of  Air.  Savery,  of  Slade,  near 
Myinouth,  and  having  saved  money  in  this  situation,  he  set  up 


•  The  locality  and  the  family  name  appear  to  have  a  radical  identity. 
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business,  on  the  death  of  his  employer,  in  a  hoolishop  iu 
Plvroouih.  In  tliis  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  wlio  married 
Miss  Cobley,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  good  family. 
Their  son,  the  autobiographer,  says, — ‘  1  remember  nothing  of 
my  early  days  of  nursing  and  long  petticoats,  nor  indeed,  much 
of  anv  time  before  I  was  live  years  old.  1  was,  I  believe,  an 
excessively  self-willed,  passionate  child.  As  1  was  one  day  in 
a  furv  of  rage,  which  nothing  could  pacify,  my  mother  entering 
die  room  with  a  book  of  engravings  in  her  hand,  as  a  last  re¬ 
source  showed  me  the  “  pretty  ])ictures,’*  at  which,  as  she  used 
to  declare,  I  became  very  silent  and  interested,  and  would  not 
part  with  the  book  for  the  rest  of  the  day.* 

From  his  schoolmaster.  Dr.  llidlake,  a  desultory  man  of 
some  taste,  who  painted,  played  on  the  organ,  and  wrote  poetry 
by  aid  of  the  rhyming  dictionary,  Haydon  got  his  first  smatter¬ 
ing  of  painting,  such  as  it  was,  being  allowed  to  ‘  attend  his 
master’s  caprices’  when  engaged  with  the  palette.  Hut,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  bias  for  high  art  was  directed  by  Fen/.i,  a  Xeapolitan, 
employed  in  the  father’s  binding-ofricc.  ‘  Fenzi,’  ho  says, 
‘used  to  talk  to  me  of  the  wonders  of  Italy,  and  bare  his  lino 
muscular  arm,  and  say,  “  Don’t  draw*  de  landscape,  draw  de 
feegoorvj  Master  Henjauiin.”  He  first  told  me  of  Raphael 
and  the  Vatican.  I  now,’  continues  the  autobiographer,  ‘  tried 
to  draw  “  dec  feef/oore^"  began  to  read  anatomical  books  by 
the  advice  of  Xorthcote’s  brother  (a  townsman),  to  fancy 
myself  a  genius  and  a  historical  painter,  to  talk  to  myself  in 
the  fields,  and  to  look  into  the  glass,  and  conclude  I  had  an 
intellectual  head.’  At  thirteen,  1  lay  don  was  sent  to  the  Rev. 
W.  liaynes,  head  master  of  the  Flympton  Grammar  School 
(the  school  of  Sir  Joshua);  here  flomer  and  Virgil  were  in- 
enlcaied  with  more  system  than  at  Dr.  Hidlake’s,  and  for  the 
last  six  months  young  Jlaydon  was  the  head  boy  of  the  school, 
llrawing  was  prohibited  by  the  father’s  direction,  as  he  intended 
his  son  lor  the  counting-house.  ‘  However,’  says  the  writer, 

‘ - foredoomed  bis  father  s  ho|>e8  to  croH.s.* 

*  I  spent  my  allowance  in  caricatures,  which  I  copied.  One 
half-holiday,  as  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  play-ground, 
Haynes,  iipprehending  mischief,  bolted  into  the  school,  and 
found  the  boys  draw’ing  under  my  direction,  with  the  greatest 
<l^uet,  I  marching  about  and  correcting  as  I  went.’ 

Haydon  was  evidently  born  to  Ix)  an  artist.  He  entered 
^ith  re)>ugnancc  his  father’s  counting-house,  ‘  hated  day  books, 
ledgers,  bill  books,  and  cash  books,  hated  standing  behind 
the  counter,  and  insulted  the  customers.’  He  now  read  lR*y- 
noldu’s  ‘  Discourses,’  bid  for  Albinus’s  ‘  Anatomy’  at  an  auction, 
tlepeuding  ujion  his  father  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  upshot  was  a 
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resolution  to  go  to  London  and  be  a  painter.  This  resolution 
was  not  carried  without  many  stormy  discussions, — tlie  father 
*  worn  down  with  sickness,  the  sad  effect  of  trying  to  drown 
remembrance  in  wine,’  depended  upon  the  youtli’s  exenions 
to  manage  the  business ;  his  mother,  of  whom  Hay  don  speaks  in 
the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  terms,  ])crforming  the  part 
of  mediator,  was  assailed  on  either  hand  with  expostulation  and 
importunity. 

With  London — Sir  Joshua— drawing — dissection — and  high 
art,  smothering  his  home  aft’ections,  and  with  twenty  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  Hay  don  took  his  place  in  the  mail  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1804,' and  started  for  the  scene  of  his  career  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day.  At  London  he  arrived,  and  ])assing  the  new 
church  in  the  Strand,  he  asked  the  guard  what  building  that 
was.  ‘Mistaking  me,’  he  said,  ‘Somerset  House.’  ‘Ah!’ 
thought  I,  ‘  there’s  the  exhibition,  where  I’ll  be  soon  I’  Hay- 
don’s  first  lodging  was  342,  Strand,  whence  he  started  for  the 
Exhibition. 

‘  Seeing,’  he  says,  *  a  mail  in  a  cocked  hat  and  laced  cluak,  I  dailed 
up  the  stejis,  and  offered  him  money  to  stv  the  exhihition  !  The 
Wadle  laiiglunl,  and  pityingly  told  me  where  to  go.  Away  I  went 
once  more  for  Somerset  House,  squeezetl  in,  mounteii  the  stairs  to 
the  givat  room,  and  looked  about  for  historical  pictures.  Opie’s  ‘Gil 
llla.s’  was  one  centre,  and  ‘  A  Shipw’reckcHl  Sailor-boy’  (\\'estall)  was 
the  w’onder  of  the  crowd.  These  tw’o  are  all  I  ix^member.  1  marched 
aw  ay,  saying,  “  I  don’t  fear  you  inquired  for  a  plaster  shop — found  one 
out  in  Drury  Ijuie,  liought  the  Liocoon’s  head,  with  some  arms,  hands, 
and  hvt,  darkeneil  my  w’indow,  unpacked  my  ‘  Albinus,’  and  before 
nine  the  next  morning  was  hard  at  work,  dniw  ing  from  the  I'ouud, 
Htudying  ‘  Albinus,’  and  breathing  aspirations  for  “  high  art,”  and 
defiance  to  all  ojq>osition.’ — Vol.  i.  j>.  20. 

The  discovery  of  John  Bell’s  work  on  the  bones,  joints, 
and  muscles,  was  an  era  in  Hay  don’s  ])rogrcss,  and  it  bec.'iine 
his  text-book.  Ho  had  an  introduction  to  Prince  Hoare,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Northcotc  (a  Plymouth  man)  and 
Opie,  but  got  little  encouragement  from  either  res])ecting  the 
imrsuit  of  art.  Prince  Hoare  made  him  known  to  Fuseli,  and 
lie  became  a  favourite  of  the  little  lion-faced  man,  who  said — 
‘  You  are  studying  anatomy — you  arc  right.  Show  me  some 
drawings.  I  am  keeper  of  dc  Academy,  and  hope  to  sec  you 
dere  dc  first  nights.’  At  the  Academy  I  lay  don  became  pain¬ 
fully  aware  of  his  defective  vision ;  he  had  previously  sufl’ered 
from  his  eyes;  ‘  It  was  all  very  well  in  a  small  room,’  he  says 
‘  but  at  fifteen  feet  1  could  not  distinguish  a  feature.  J  his 
defect  1  afterwards  remedied  by  spectacles.’  Here,  to  begin, 
was  a  serious  drawback  among  the  faculties  required  for  the 
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production  of  large  pictures,  which  demand  great  capacity  of 
Jision,  in  order  to  compare  the  relative  proportions  of  objects 
at  a  broad  glance,  and  this  want  may  account  for  some  striking 
inaccuracies  in  that  respect  in  Haydon’s  pictures.  *  A  little 
goodnaUircd-looking  man  in  black,  with  his  hair  powdered,’ 
whom  Haydon  took  to  be  a  clergyman,  was  a  fellow  student  at 
the  Academy.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  observed — ‘  Sir 
George  Beaumont  says  you  should  always  paint  your  studies.’ 
‘Do  you  know  Sir  George,  Sir  Joshua’s  friend?’  Haydon 
eagerly  inquired.  ‘  To  be  sure  1  do.’  ‘  I  was  delighted,’  says  the 
autobiographer ;  ‘  What  is  your  name  ?’  ‘  Jackson.’  ‘  And  where 
do  you  come  from  ?’  ‘  Yorkshire.’  ‘  And  do  you  know  such  a 

man  ?’  ‘  Know  him,’  Jackson  answered,  bursting  with  a  laugh, 
‘Why  Lord  Mulgravc  is  my  jmtron,  and  Sir  George  is  his 
friend.’  The  two  became  intimate  associates,  and  this  acquaint¬ 
ance  brought  about  an  introduction  to  the  lord  and  the  baronet, 
a  circumstance  that  proved  a  critical  pivot,  on  which  the  sub¬ 
sequent  career  of  Haydon  turned.  ‘A  raw,  tall,  pale,  queer 
Scotchman,’  ‘  an  odd  fellow,  but  with  somctliing  in  him,’  now 
appears  on  the  disk  of  the  Academy  model- room.  "I'his  was 
Wilkie,  whose  friendship  with  Haydon,  although  interrupted  by 
some  serious  difl'ercnces,  was  life  long,  and  whose  death  was  a 
blow,  by  which  the  spirit  of  Haydon  was  bowed.  ‘  We  used,’ 
says  the  nutobiogra])her,  ‘  to  dine  at  an  ordinary  in  Poland- 
street,  in  a  house  on  the  right.  You  passed  through  the  passage, 
and  came  to  the  dining-room  with  a  skylight  in  it.  Many* 
French  came  there,  and  here  it  w’as  that  Wilkie  got  that  old 
fellow  in  the  ‘  Village  Politicians,’  reading  the  paper  with  his 
glasses  on.’ 

Wilkie  took  the  start,  and  became  the  cynosure  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  world,  who  crow*ded  the  exhibitions  and  elbowed  rising 
artists  at  their  easels.  His  ])icture  of  the  ‘  Village  I’oliticians’ 
^as  a  ‘decided  hit.’  Wilkie  was  a  great  master  at  tw’entv.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  Haydon  Nvent  out  of  town,  fell  into  love, 
got  a  letter  from  Wilkie  describing  a  subject  which  JiOrd  Mul¬ 
gravc  desired  him  to  consider,  forsook  the  howrr  of  hliss^ 
tnd  turned  his  face  towards  London,  the  theatre  of  his  triumphs, 
his  reverses,  and  his  final  tragedy.  Like  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Haydon  had  the  true  London  relish.  He  says: — 

‘So  far  from  the  smoke  of  Tjondon  being  offensive  to  me,  it  lias 
always  IxH'n  to  my  imagination  the  sublime  canopy  that  shrouds  the 
^ity  of  the  World.  Drifted  by  the  winds,  or  hanging  in  glf>omy 
grandeur  over  the  vastness  of  onr  Babydon,  the  sight  of  it  always  filled 
^'ly  mind  witli  feelings  of  energy*,  such  as  no  other  sjK'ctacle  could  in- 
qiire.  “  Be  Gode,”  said  Fuseli  to  me  one  day,  “  it’s  like  the  smoke  of 
the  laraclites  making  bricks.”  “It’s grander,”  said  I,  “for  it  is  the  smoke 
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of  a  |>eoj»le  who  would  have  made  the  Eg)'])tiau8  make  bricks  for 
them.*’  “  Well  done,  John  Bull,”  replieil  Fuseli.  Often  luive  1  studied 
iU  jKJCuliarities  fix)m  the  hills  neai*  London,  whence,  in  the  midst  of  its 
drifted  clouds,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  gnuit  dome  of  St.  Patd’s, 
announcing  at  once  civilization  and  power.* — Ib.  j).  19. 

‘  Cold,  stony diearted  London,’  said  the  ‘  Opiinn  Kilter,’  when 
lie  wandiired  Oxford  Street  at  night,  and  looked  down  the  loiijj 
vista  of  lamp-lit  streets,  seeming  to  stretch  away  without  end 
*  Oh,  that  1  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  1  tiy  awav 
and  be  at  rest,’  So,  in  difl’ercnt  moods,  the  great  Babylon  elevates 
or  depresses  hy  its  mighty  stir  of  life  and  vastness  of  extent. 

In  1807  IJiiydon  exhibited  liis  first  picture,  ‘Joseph  and 
Mary  resting  on  the  road  to  Egypt.’  Sir  (Jeorge  Beaumont, 
although  he  admitted  it  was  a  wonderful  first  pieture,  advised 
him  not  to  exhibit  it.  Wilkie  sided  with  Sir  George,  not  pre¬ 
suming  to  tly  in  the  face  of  a  ])atron.  Seguier  advised  the  ex- 
liibition,  and  the  ])icture  was  sent  to  tlie  .Academy  and  well 
Imng.  It  a])pcared  along  with  Wilkie’s  ‘  Blind  Fiddler,’  the 
picture  of  the  season. 

High  society  and  the  honours  and  blandishments  of  Sir 


George’s  and  Lord  Mulgrave’s  tables,  the  crowd  of  fasliion  in 
the  ])ainting-room,  and  the  audible  whis])ers  of  the  ladies  in 
their  encomiums  upon  his  antique  head,  were  iuceusc  too 
jiotent  for  a  temperament  like  11  ay  don’s.  Such  attentions  fell 
harmless  on  the  innocent  powdered  head  of  Jackson.  Wilkie 
warmed  himself  at  the  tajier  of  fashion,  the  less  wary  might 
ilutter  round  it  to  the  ])oint  of  scorching,  llaydon  was  not  a 
tame  lion,  to  go  up  and  roar,  and  come  down  meekly  at  the 
word — enough!  In  1808  he  lost  his  mother,  who  died  at  Salt 


Hill,  while  he  accompanied  her  to  London  in  ])ursuit  of  medical 
advice.  His  feelings  at  this  bereavement  are  toiiehinglv  related. 


Beneath  all  the  rodomontade  of  his  temperament  lay  a  heart 
of  deep  tenderness,  evident  in  all  his  domestic  relations,  and  a 
tenacity  of  generous  attachment  that  was  capable  of  surviving 


bitter  interi  options  of  personal  friendship.  On  his  return  to 


London,  Fuseli  said,  ‘1  think  you  may  vainturc  now  upon  a 
first  door,’  and  on  this  suggestion.  No.  li.  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  became  his  abode,  and  the  scene  of  the  trials,  consulta¬ 


tions,  successes,  failures,  and  final  congratulations  which  accoin- 
jianied  the  progress  of  his  ‘  Dentatus,’  painted  for  Lord  .Mul- 
grave.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  arrival  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  created  an  important  epoch  in  the  life  of 
llaydon.  His  studies  among  those  wonderful  vestiges  of 
Greek  art  brought  into  operation  the  faculties  of  anatomical 
knowledge  that  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  natural  truths 
by  which  the  perfection  of  form  is  governed.  Day  after  day  for 
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three  months  he  worked  and  rellected  under  the  sheds  in  Park 
Lane,  and  when  the  light  failed  him,  went  on,  holding  a  candle 
and  his  hoard  in  one  hand,  while  he  drew  with  the  other.  Now 
ideas  and  Inhour  raised  him  above  [every  care  ;  this  was  the 
happiest  period  of  his  life,  and  afterwards,  when  worn  with  his 
trials,  it  was  a  comfort  to  look  back  to  this  time,  and  to  rellect 
on  the  manly  and  successful  efibrt  by  which  he  confuted  the 
opposition  of  the  iUlettanti^  and  mainly  helped,  by  his  evidence, 
to  secure  those  noble  works  of  antiquity  to  the  nation.  If  for 
nothing  more,  for  this,  let  the  name  of  llaydon  be  honoured. 
While  carrying  on  the  ‘  Dentatus,’  the  j)ainter’s  room  was 
crowded  by  rank  and  fashion,  so  that  he  was  often  hindered  in 
his  work.  He  was  an  object  of  wonder,  and  they  continually 
c»me  to  see  that  extraordinary  j)icture  by  a  young  man  who 
had  never  had  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel.  ‘  Wilkie  was 
for  the  time  forgotten,  at  table  1  was  looked  at,  talked  to, 
selected  for  opinions,  and  alluded  to  constantly.’ 

We  look  to  ]\Ir.  Ifaydoii,”  said  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank 
once,  “to  revive  the  ai*t.”  1  ow’iK'd  my  humble  acknowledgements, 
and  then  a  discussion  would  take  )dace  upon  the  merit  and  tiery  fury 
of  ‘  l\*ntatus;’  then  all  agreed  “it  wjus  so  fine  a  subject,”  and  then 
Lonl  Mulgrave  \vould  claim  the  j>raise  for  the  selection;  then  people 
would  whisjH*r,  “he  himself  has  an  antique  head;”  and  then  they  would 
look,  and  some  would  dilfer ;  then  the  noisti  the  jdeture  wouhl  make 
when  it  came  out ;  then  Sir  Cleorge  wouhl  say,  that  ho  alw'ays  Siiid 
“A  great  historical  painter  would  at  length  arise,  and  I  was  he.”’ — 
lb.  p.  111. 

The  ])ictiirc,  which  Leigh  Hunt  said  was  a  bit  of  old  embodied 
lightning,  was  taken  to  tlie  Iloyal  Academy,  and  the  Acade¬ 
micians  hung  it  in  a  j)lace  which  tho.so  gentlemen  are  never 
known  to  appropriate  to  their  own  works.  ‘  Lord  Mulgrave 
looked  hlank,’  the  buzz  and  chatter  of  rank  and  fashion  died 
away  in  well-bred  whis])ers  of  dismay,  and  the  painter  in  the 
deserted  temple  of  liis  brief  apotheosis  lacked  not  room  for  the 
play  of  his  arm.  In  due  time  came  the  payment  of  KiO  guineas 
hbitum,  and  the  tardy  oO  guineas  complimentary  followed 
limping  after. 

In  1809  came  Sir  George  llcaumont’s  commission  for  ‘Mac- 
Wtli.*  Sir  George  had  proposed  for  a  sketch  in  1807 ;  this 
fn‘cw  into  a  more  definite  order,  and  a  full  length  was  the 
result.  At  this  jioint,  when  the  ])ainter  should,  by  a  gracious 
patron,  have  been  left  to  the  resources  of  his  genius,  Haydoii 
'ras  first  hampered  with  doubts  on  the  point  of  size ;  then 
mortified  with  ridicule.  He  ran  to  Xortheote  for  advice,  who 
chuckled  like  an  imp,*  ‘  1  told  ’ce  so,’  said  he ;  ‘  he  hopes  to 
disgust  ’ce,  and  so  vou  will  give  up  the  jiicturc  altogether. 

VOL.  VI.  *  A  A 
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llaydon  now  held  a  consultation  witli  Wilkie,  Jackson,  and 
Seguier.  ‘  Wilkie  advised  submission,  and  to  begin  the  small 
picture.’  Jackson  said,  ‘  You  will  be  equally  worrettcd,  small 
or  large.’  Seguier  said,  ‘  It  is  no  use  to  oppose  him.*  ‘  The 
next  day,’  says  the  autobiographer,  ‘  wo  all  met  at  Lord  Mol- 
grave’s,’  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  the  kindest  manner,  said, 
^  Haydon,  if  you  consent  to  oblige  Sir  George  you  will  please 
us  all.”  I  looked  at  Sir  George  across  the  table,  but  his  face 
expressed  rigid  indifference.  Lady  Beaumont  chattered  away  to 
Lady  Mulgrave,  Wilkie  and  Jackson  cast  down  their  eyes  and 
said  nothing,  and  Seguier  looked  arch,  as  if  he  smoked  us  all.* 
Sir  George  was  willing  to  play  at  patronage,  minus  the  respon¬ 
sible  part  of  the  game.  Haydon’s  combativeness  was  roused, 
and  he  took  his  own  way  in  defiance  of  the  cautious  counsel  of 
friends.  The  picture  was  proceeded  with,  the  canvas  being 
enlarged.  Another  was  proposed  upon  a  smaller  scale.  ‘  Sir 
George  had  no  room ;’  but  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  to  hare 
the  refusal,  on  condition  that  neither  he  nor  Lady  Beaumont 
should  see  it  till  done.  ^Dentatus’  was  sent  to  the  British 
Gallery,  and  it  was  ))laced  at  the  head  of  the  great  room. 
The  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  awarded,  for  the  liest 
picture,  by  the  Directors,  May  17, 1810.  In  this  year  Haydon 
put  his  name  down  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  Arnold,  a  good  man  but  an  indifferent  painter, 
was  elected, — Haydon  not  obtaining  one  vote.  In  181‘2,  ‘Mac¬ 
beth’  was  finished,  and  the  ])ainter  considered  it  his  duty  to 
write  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  ask  his  leave  to  send  the 
picture  to  the  British  Gallery.  Sir  George  replied  that  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  his  sending  the  ‘Macbeth*  to  the 
British  Gallery,  as,  according  to  Haydon’s  own  proposal,  he 
had  no  concern  w  ith  it  until  he  had  seen  and  apjirovcd  it.  ‘  On 
January  28,’  Haydon  says,  ‘he  wrote  to  me,  saying,  he  had 
seen  the ‘Macbeth,’  and  must  decline  the  possession  of  it,  although 
admitting  its  merits  to  be  very  considerable,  and  making  this 
proposal, — “1  will  either  give  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  had 
in  the  commencement  of  the  picture  X*  100,  the  picture  to  be 
your  own  property,  and  this  shall  put  an  end  to  all  further 
negociation ;  or  you  shall  paint  another  picture  for  me,  the 
size  of  Mr.  West’s ‘Pylades  and  Orestes,’  with  figures  upon  the 
same  scale,  and  the  price  shall  be  settled  afterwards  by  arbi¬ 
tration.”  ’ 

Haydon  at  Uiis  time  had  ceased  to  receive  any  allowance 
from  his  father’s  diminished  resources,  and  had  incurred  debts 
to  the  amount  of  X600  (when  he  began  ‘Macbeth’  he  did  not 
owe  a  shilling,)  yet  he  briefly  declined  both  the  offers  of  Stt 
George,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  ])ecuninry  embarrass¬ 
ment,  from  which  he  was  never  afterwards  free.  T  he  pen  wa.s  a 
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weapon  which  Haydon  had  for  some  time  handled,  and  the 
impulse  to  write  never  forsook  him.  He  now  assailed  the 
Academy  with  renewed  fiir}^ ;  great  indignation  followed,  and 
he  savs,  ‘  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  monster,  abused  like  plague, 
tod  avoided  like  a  maniac.’  ‘  Thus,  then,’  he  continues,  ‘  for 
the  rest  of  my  anxious  life  my  destiny  was  altered.  I  had 
brought  forty  men,  and  all  their  high  connections,  on  my  back 
at  twenty-six  years  old,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  “  Victory 
or  Westminster  Abbey.”  I  made  up  my  mind  for  the  conflict, 
and  ordered  at  once  a  large  canvas  for  another  work.’  The 
*  Judgment  of  Solomon’  w  as  the  result.  This  great  w’ork  is 
before  the  public,  hung  among  the  choice  works  of  the  old 
masters  in  the  British  Gallery.  It  is  not  without  the  fault  of 
disproportion,  the  consequence  of  the  painter’s  defective  vision ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  majestic  w’ork,  and  contains  parts  never 
excelled  by  any  master.  The  keen-eyed  Jewish  counsellors 
on  the  right  hand  of  Solomon,  the  heads  of  the  anxious  women 
in  the  background,  the  head  of  the  negro,  and  the  developments 
and  expression  of  malignant  trium])h  in  the  false  mother,  are 
enough  to  redeem  a  host  of  faults.  This  picture  was  com¬ 
menced  when  the  ])ainter  owed  X*500,  and  had  not  a  shilling 
in  his  pocket,  and  it  furnishes  a  proof  of  his  indomitable  reso¬ 
lution  and  love  of  his  art  under  circumstances  that  would  have 
prostrated  most  other  spirits. 

While  prosecuting  this  work,  the  painter  w’as  w  ithout  resources 
to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  his  emergencies  gave 
rise  to  two  especial  manifestations,  which  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
for  tliey  do  honour  to  human  nature. 

*  I  went,’  he  says,  *  to  the  house  where  I  ha<l  always  dined,  intending 
to  dine  without  paying  for  that  day.  I  thought  the  servants  did  not 
ofler  mo  the  same  attention.  I  thought  I  perceiveil  the  company 
examine  me  - -  I  thought  the  meat  wa.s  wonse.  My  heart  Blink 

I  said,  falteringly, — “  I  will  pay  you  to-morrow.”  The  girl  Hiniled, 
and  seemed  interested.  As  I  w’as  escaping  with  a  sort  of  lui’king 
horror,  ahe  said, — ‘‘  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  Haydon,  my  master  wishes  to  soo 
you.  My  Godi”  thought  I,  “  is  it  to  be  told  he  can’t  trust !”  In  I 
^*^od,  like  a  culprit.  **  Sir,  I  beg  your  jianlon,  but  I  see  by  the 
you  liave  been  ill  used ;  I  hojK)  you  wont  l>c  angry — I  mean  no 
offence,  but— you  wont  be  offended?— I  just  wish  to  say,  as  you  have 
^iwl  here  many  yeara,  and  always  |)aid,  if  it  wouhl  be  a  convenience 
unng  your  presmit  work,  to  dine  here  till  it  is  done — you  know — so 
that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  spend  your  money  here,  when  you 
want  it ;  I  was  going  to  say,  you  need  not  be  under  any  appro- 
hension— hem !  for  a  dinner.”  My  heart  filleil,  says  the  narrator;  I 
wd  him  I  would  take  his  offer.  The  good  man’s  forehead  was  per- 
he  Boeined  quite  relieved.  From  that  hour  the  servants 
'  ®o  Were  pretty  girls)  eyed  me  with  a  lustrous  regret,  and  redoubled 
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their  attentions.  The  honest  wife  said,  if  I  was  ever  ill,  she  wouU 
Rend  me  broth,  or  any  such  little  luxur\’,  and  the  children  used  to 
cling  round  my  knees,  and  ask  me  to  draw  a  face.  “  Now,”  said  I  as 
I  walkeil  home  with  an  elastic  stej>,  “  now  for  my  landloixl !”  I  cailtd 
U|)  Terkins,  and  laid  my  desjKjrate  case  befoix*  him.  He  was  quite 
affi'cteil.  I  said,  “  Terkins,  I’ll  leave  you,  if  you  wish  it,  but  it  will  be 
a  pity,  will  it  not,  not  to  finish  such  a  beginning  1”  Perkins  looked  at 
the  rubbing  in,  and  muttered, — “  It's  a  grand  thing — how  long  will  it 
bo  before  it  is  done,  sir  I”  “  Two  years.”  “  What,  two  years  more,  and 
no  renti”  “  Not  a  shilling.”  He  rubbi^l  liis  chin,  and  mutteail,— “  I 
shall  not  like  ye  to  go— it’s  hard  for  both  of  us;  but  what  I  say  isthw, 
you  alw-ays  paid  me  when  you  could,  and  why  should  you  nut  again, 
when  you  are  able?”  “That’s  what  I  say.”  “  Well,  sir,  he!\‘’s my  hand 
on  it  (and  a  great  fat  one  it  was).  I’ll  give  you  two  ycai-s  more,  and 
if  this  (hx«  not  sell  (affecting  to  look  very  severe),  why  then,  sir,  well 
consider  what  is  to  Ix)  done — so  don’t  fret,  l)ut  work.”  ’ — lb.  p.  180. 

The  ‘  Solomon’  was  exhibited  in  the  room  of  the  Water 
Colour  Society,  Spring  Gardens;  and  ‘before  half  an  hour  a 
gentleman  opened  bis  pocket-book,  and  showed  me  a  il500 
note.  “  Will  you  take  it  r”  ^ly  heart  beat — my  agonies  of  want 
pressed,  but  it  was  too  little — I  trembled  out,  “  I  cannot.”  Imme¬ 
diately  all  the  artists  said  1  was  wrong.  Ibis  gentleman 
invited  me  to  dine.  I  went,  but  when  we  were  sitting  over  our 
wine,  be  agreed  to  give  me  my  j)rice,  six  hundred  guineas. 
His  lady  said  “  Hut,  my  dear,  where  am  1  to  jnit  my  jnanor” 
The  bargain  was  at  an  end.  Sir  George  Hcaiimont  and  Mr. 
Holwell  Carr  were  de])uted  to  buy  the  j)ictuve  for  the  llritish 
Gallery,  but  were  anticipated  by  Sir  William  I’dford  (an  old 
friend  of  Sir  Joshua’s),  and  Mr.  Tingeeombe,  bankers,  of  Ply- 
inoutli.’  Aj)proval  dogs  the  heels  of  success — the  j>icturc  was 
sold,  and  it  was  safe  to  ]>raise.  ‘  A  on  must  paint  me  a  picture 
after  all,’  said  Sir  George;  ‘yes,  indeed,  you  must — Lady 
Beaumont  and  1  will  call — yes,  indeed.  Haydon,  you  diue 
witli  us  to-day*,  of  course  said  my  lord.  The  painter  bowed, 
returned  liome,  and  found  liis  table  covered  with  cards  of 
fashion,  noble  lords,  dukes,  ladies,  baronets,  literary  men.  The 
honest  faces  of  mine  host  of  John  O’Groats  and  burly  Perkins 
the  men  who  bad  fed  and  boused  him  in  bis  great  need,  should 
have  been  more  welcome  to  bis  ey  es  than  the  coronets  of  all 
the  nobility,  bad  they  piled  them  with  their  own  bauds  upon 
the  tabic.  For  Haydon’s  sake,  it  is  a  gratification  to  know 
they  were  paid.  In  1811,  the  peace  gave  access  to  the  treasures 
of  art — Napoleon’s  continental  spoils — wliicb  then  made  Pans 
the  museum  of  the  world,  and  Haydon,  with  bis  friciuHN  ilkiOi 
crossed  the  Channel,  to  see  the  Louvre,  tlie  Venetian  horses, 
and  the  Cossacks,  and  to  criticise  Napoleon,  with  whom  Hav- 
don,  in  after  life,  appeared  in  many  things  mentally  to  identify 
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himself.  He  liad  received  kind  aid  from  his  friends,  among 
whom  were  the  Hunts,  hut  his  necessities  now  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  professional  money-lenders,  and  thence- 
forth  he  was  a  drowning  man,  catching  at  straws.  In  1H15, 
when  his  great  picture  of  ‘  Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem’  was 
far  advanced,  the  elder  Landseer  called  uj)on  him  and  said, 

*  When  do  you  let  your  beard  grow  and  take  pupils  r’  Tho 
three  Landseers  became  his  disciples,  and  William  Dcwicke, 
William  Harvey,  Edw’ard  Chatfield  Eastlake,  George  fiance, 
Chriitiuas,  and  Webb,  successively  entered  the  school  of 
Havdon.  Among  the  pecuniary  derelictions  with  which  Hay- 
don  was  with  much  justice  chargeable,  one  in  which  certain  of 
his  pupils  were  involved  is  the  least  to  be  excused.  It  is, 
however,  something  in  the  way  of  a  set  off  against  this  oppro¬ 
brium,  that  in  most  instances,  he  refused  to  take  any  premium 
or  fee  with  the  pupils.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  them— 
Lance — whose  anatomical  studies  were  Haydon’s  boast.  Ho 
called  on  Havdon,  and  professed  his  desire  to  become  his 
pupil,  and  when  he  alluded  to  terms,  the  characteristic  reply 
was,  ‘Terms,  my  boy ;  when  1  take  a  puj)!!  1  seldom  touch  tho 
father’s  purse.’  In  an  entry,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 39,  he  says  Lance’s 
friends  advanced  X*125.  In  fact,  Lance  lent  X‘100,  and  his 
brother  (Captain  Lance  of  the  79th  Highlanders)  lent  a  further 
sum  ofX75,  immediately  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  note 
from  Haydon,  saying  that  he  was  then  threatened  with  an  imme¬ 
diate  execution,  which  would  ruin  him.  These  arc  Mr.  Lance’s 
(the  painter)  own  w  ords,  in  a  note  regarding  the  transaction : 

‘  I  considered  this  loss  to  be  a  perfect  gain,  wlien  weighed  in 
the  balance  with  his  many  years  of  gratuitous  instruction.’  In 
vol.  iii.  p.  140,  is  an  entry,  ‘  Lance  1  advised  to  take  to  fruit.* 
The  success  which  has  crowned  the  ])upirs  compliance  is  an 
instance,  together  with  that  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  whoso  first 
employment,  under  Haydon’s  direction,  w  as  the  dissection  of  a 
lion,  of  the  soundness  of  the  master’s  judgment,  with  regard  to 
the  bias  of  his  pupils,  and  his  generosity  never  failed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  success  after  leaving  him.  In  the  Exhibition 
of  1846,  when  standing  with  his  hands  behind  him,  in  front  of 
one  of  Lance’s  pictures,  he  said — ‘  Yes,  and  Lance  was  a  pupil 
of  mine, — ^liow  can  I  regret  that  he  should  have  set  aside  what 
I  taught  him,  to  paint  in  this  way  ;’  while  at  tho  moment  ho 
toust  have  had  distinctly  in  his  mind  the  severe  course  of  study 
jhich  he  had  counselled  and  helped  his  pupil  to  get  through — 
drawing  eight  or  ten  hours  daily  from  the  antique,  from  lifo> 
and  from  the  glorious  Elgin  marbles,  besides  several  courses  of 
issection ;  and  every  other  sort  of  study  necessary  to  fit  a 
toon  for  the  highest  w^alk  in  art.  One  remarkable  feature  in 
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llaydou's  character,  was  the  exuberant  happiness  he  had  in 
oommunicating  the  rich  stores  of  his  own  iniiul  to  all  who  were 
able  or  even  willing  to  receive  them.  Had  any  of  his  pupiU 
sur|)assed  himself,  he  would  instantly  and  rejoicingly  have 
annouueed  the  fact.  He  has  often  been  know  n,  when  there  luip. 
pened  to  be  no  drawings,  casts,  nor  paintings  at  hand,  to  bare 
his  own  arm,  breast,  or  foot,  to  show  the  form  and  prominence 
of  certain  muscles,  when  in  action,  or  repose,  giving  the  origin, 
insertion,  and  use,  with  all  tlie  precision  of  a  consummate 
anatomist.  Showing  how  this  bone  obtruded  when  tlie  hgure 
assumed  one  action,  and  how  entirely  it  became  lost  when  it 
turned  with  another.  How  this  tendon  shot  over  a  knuckle, 
when  the  linger  pointed  straight,  and  how  s])asinodically  it 
darted  to  eiUier  side  when  the  list  was  convulsively  clenched. 
How’  tensely  it  w^as  bound  down  by  a  ligament  here,  and  bow 
vigorously  it  darted  forth  again  a  little  lower  there.  How  skin 
coming  in  contact  with  bone,  it  always  adheres.  How  the  portlj 
roan’s  knuckles  are  dimpled  by  marrowy  fat,  while  those  of  the 
aged  and  the  lean  are  prominent  and  pointed.  Thus  he 
vitalized  study  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  information, 
whose  ever  flowing  streams  he  never  wearied  in  communicating 
to  refresh  the  mind  panting  after  such  knowledge  as  he  could 
supply. 

liaydon’s  egotism  was  unquestionably  great,  but  his  candour 
and  generosity  were  not  less.  To  a  visitor  at  his  exhibition  of 
‘  Lazarus,’  he  pointed  to  the  hands  of  Christ,  and  said  ^  Lance 
painted  them — no  living  man  could  paint  them  better.’  He 
then  directed  the  visitor’s  attention  to  the  heads  of  Voltaire  and 


Wordswortli — placing,  however,  the  latter  first,  and  taking 
credit  to  himself  for  tlie  liappy  thought  of  so  illustrating  the 
emotions  of  envy  and  adoration,  pointing  out  the  various  organs 
in  each  bead,  as  well  as  their  physiognomical  developments. 
Ho  tlien,  by  vvay  of  climax,  came  to  the  figure  of  Lazarus; 
rising,  as  he  explained  the  action  of  the  ])icture,  and  suiting ik 
action  to  the  word,  lie  said — ‘  Man’s  first  impulse  is  to  see.’  His 
delivery  of  the  words  was  very  emphatic,  and  coming  without 
preparation,  struck  his  hearer  as  more  startling  and  admirable 
than  anything  he  had  ever  observed  in  tlie  elder  Kean.  The 
predominant  impulse  showed  itself  in  all  its  actions.  ()neof 
Lis  pupils  caUiug,  soon  after  tlie  birth  of  his  first  child,  tk 
moment  he  had  shaken  hands  w  itli  him,  he  ran  out  of  w 
room  and  brought  in  the  infant,  scarcely  more  clothed  than  uw 
object  of  maternal  contest  in  his  picture  of  ‘  Solomon,*  and 
pointing  to  difierent  developments  in  the  child’s  head, 

‘  Lcx>k  at  this  organ  and  at  that’  In  another  instance,  in  whuA 
A  pupil  asked  for  a  ticket  of  admission  to  his  exhibition,  hii 
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impetuosity,  bordering  on  the  burlesque,  was  manifested  in 
the  response :  ‘  To  be  sure,’  he  said,  ‘  to  be  sure ;  but,  my 
dear  boy,  but  you,  of  course,  had  one.’  On  a  reply  in  the 
negative,  he  instantly  sat  down,  and  wrote  on  a  card, — ‘  Admit 

Ur. - and  family  to  see  my  pictures  for  life.’ 

llaydon’s  autobiography  breaks  off  in  18*20,  and  the  other 
two  volumes  are  taken  up  with  his  journal,  and  the  editor’s 
appendix,  &c.  The  entries  in  the  journal  are  evidently  written 
in  great  sincerity,  and  exhibit  a  painful  series  of  struggles 
with  pecuniary  distress,  iu  which  he  became  immersed  beyond 
the  hope  of  extrication, — the  only  remaining  consideration 
being  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door;  by  all  the  recourses 
of  begging,  or  borrowing,  by  raising  trifling  sums  by  means  of 
the  pawnbroker,  or  the  sale  of  his  books,  prints,  sketches,  &c. 

Amid  all  these  trying  emergencies,  the  flexible  spirit  of  the 
man  is  extraordinary.  A  large  canvas  and  a  new  subject  always 
inspired  him.  He  stood  up  manfully  for  the  cause  of  high  art 
to  the  last,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  object  ministers  and 
noblemen  were  importuned,  dunned,  and  beset,  in  a  way,  the 
endurance  w  hereof  proves  that  a  larger  portion  of  patience  and 
good  nature  must  have  appertained  to  the  subjects  of  his 
solicitation  than  could  be  anticipated,  llaydon’s  career,  as  a 
great  painter,  ended  with  ‘  Lazarus.’  His  subsequent  works  were 
tlie  results  of  a  mere  effort  to  provide  for  the  daily  w’ants  of  a 
family,  and  to  stave  off  the  sheriff’s-oflicer  and  bailiff.  In 
October  10,  1821,  he  married,  and  his  sustained  affection, 
throughout  numerous  trials  and  domestic  bereavements,  is  a 
beautiful  feature  in'  the  journal,  while  the  cfForts  and  sacrifices 
by  which  his  children  were  educated  and  set  up  in  the  world 
are  most  honourable  to  his  determined  and  manly  character. 
The  following  entry,  while  painting  ‘Lazarus,’  contains  a  whim¬ 
sical  instance  of  a  sheriff’s-oflicer’s  notion  of  etiquette,  and  ter¬ 
minates  with  a  passage  of  deep  feeling : — 

‘  Juht  as  I  was  beginning,  I  w’as  aiTcsted  by  Smith,  the  colounnan, 
m  Picca^lilly,  with  whom  I  had  dealt  for  fifteen  years.  The  sheriflTs- 
^ocr  said, — “  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Haydon,  you  do  not  deny  yourself — Sir 
Thomas  Ijawrencc  makes  a  point  nev*er  to  be  denied.”  I  Rrrang(*d  tho 
as  rapidly  as  I  could,  for  no  time  was  to  l)e  lost,  and  wTote  to 
old  landlord  for  bail.  The  officer  took  it,  and  appointed  to  meet 
in  the  evening,  and  then  I  set  to  work.  For  a  few  minutes  my 
inind,  hurt  and  wounded,  stniggle<l  to  regain  its  power.  At  la«t,  in 
^p^wling  about  tho  brush,  I  gave  an  expres.sion  to  tho  eye  of  ‘  I-Azarus. 
*/J|?^tlygot  interested,  and  before  two  1  had  hit  it.  My  pupil 
sat  for  it,  and,  as  he  had  not  sold  his  exquisite  picture  of 
vSoob,  looked  quite  thin  and  anxious  enough  for  such  a  head.  “  I  hope 
you  get  your  food  regulaiiy,”  said  1.  He  did  not  answer.  By  degrees 
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hiH  clicoks  reiUleueil,  ami  his  eyes  filled,  but  he  subdued  liis 
This  is  ail  illustration  ot  the  state  of  historiail  painting  in  KnglauJ 
A  master  and  his  impil — the  one  without  a  pound,  the  other  without 
bread  r 

While  ‘ Lazarus’ was  exhibiting,  Iiaydon  was  carried  to  the 
King’s  Bench,  where,  during  his  sojourn,  he  obtained  niateriaU 
for  his  picture  of  the  ‘  Mock  Election,’  purchased  by  (ieorge 
the  Fourth,  and  the  companion  picture  of  ‘  C’hairing  the  Mem. 
ber.’  We  now  find  him  commenting  on  the  coinparative  facility 
with  wliieh  he  produced  his  pictures — doing  in  months  what 
had  formerly  taken  years.  This  was  only  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity.  He  flattered  himself  into  the  belief  that  hasty  and 
slovenly  execution  were  a  fluent  style — an  accpiired  mastorv  of 
his  art.  The  works  themselves  tell  a  sad  tale  to  the  contrary. 
But  this  fallacy  seems  to  have  been  habitual.  After  decrying 
])ortrait  painting  with  extreme  contempt,  he  took  up  the  jirac- 
tice  from  necessity,  and  it  became  important  in  his  mind,  lie 
failed  and  wearied  of  it.  He  took  up  Napoleon,  and  was  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  his  cocked-hat  and  coat  as  he  had  ever  felt 
when  engaged  on  his  great  w’orks.  Indeed,  he  fell  to  painting 
Napoleons  by  the  batch,  and  turned  them  oflTiis  hands  with  the 
facility  of  a  sign  painter.  When  he  had  exhausted  this  subject 
he  turned  to  Napoleon’s  conqueror,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  apjiears  to  have  entertained  a  strong  objection  to  lending 
his  clothes;  and  the  way  in  which  he  vanquished  the  hero  of 
Waterloo,  taking  ftpolia  optima  of  his  wardrobi;,  affords  a  face¬ 
tious  and  whimsical  relief  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  journals. 
Amid  the  wreck  and  sad  desecration  of  his  genius,  two  great 
objects  filled  Hay  don’s  mind,  and  served  to  exercise  his  intre¬ 
pidity  and  marvellous  ])erseverance — viz.,  tlie  advancement  of 
the  ]>o]ndar  taste  and  knowledge  in  art,  and  the  ])roduction  of  a 
grand  national  series  of  ])ictures  illustrative  of  the  subject  of 
government,  to  be  ])ainted  upon  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Tlie  first  he  prosecuted,  by  means  of  lectures,  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  considerable  pecuniary  advantage,  and  his  published  lec¬ 
tures  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  art  literature.  With  respect  to 
the  second  enterprise,  he  lived  to  witness  the  ap])ointmcnt  of  a  I*  inc 
Arts  Commission,  and  the  consequent  exhibition  of  cartoons  in 
M  estuii lister  Hall,  to  which  he  was  a  contributor,  but  without 
being  distinguished  ;  he  had  wasted  his  energies  in  the  battle, 
but  tlie  younger  men  took  the  prizes — with  what  advantage  to 
themselves  or  the  cause  let  the  result  show.  Four  jiai liters, 
whose  reputation  was  established  before  the  era  of  the  fine 
Arts  Commission,  are  now  engaged  upon  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  the  others,  where  are  they  }  This  last  blow 
broke  Hay  don’s  heart :  he  left  the  Hall  and  crossed  over  to  the 
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hotel  opposite,  where  he  ordered  w  ine  but  ditl  not  drink  it ;  but 
sal  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  leaninji;  on  the  table, 
weeping  bitterly.  The  spirit  of  the  man,  however,  rallied  to  an 
effort  of  defiance,  in  the  production  of  an  independent  series  of 
national  pictures,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  ])ic- 
ture  of  ‘  Aristides’ — a  work  both  coarse  and  feeble,  but  with 
aoincthing  of  the  old  manner  in  it,  was  the  result  of  the 
final  struggle,  ere  he  broke  down.  The  details  of  the  painful 
lust  scene  would  read  abruptly  here.  The  mind  requires  the 
progressive  accumulation  of  disappointment  and  thick-coming 
troubles  recorded  in  the  journal  to  ])reparc  it  for  the  cata¬ 
strophe.  The  act  by  which  death  was  precipitated  suggests 
solemn  reflections. 

The  great  end  and  aim  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  this, — 
ifbvflwy  means  (although  not  exactly  in  the  apostle’s  sense) 
he  might  attain  to  the  highest  ])itcli  of  excellence  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  if  hy  ant/  means  he  could  at  once  reach  the  ])innacle  of 
fame,  he  would  then  and  there  cheerfully  lay  down  his  life, 
and  be  satisfied  with  heaven  as  his  eternal  rest  and  destiny. 
His  agonising  ambition,  his  inveterate  yearning  after  earthly 
reputation,  the  pride  of  his  receptions  into  ])alaccs,  feastings  at 
rich  men’s  tables,  and  intercourse  with  intelleetual  infidels,  was 
noiliing  less  than  enmity  against  God.  When  his  enemies  (and  ho 
had  many)  reviled  him,  he  had  not  David’s  spirit  when  cursed 
by  Shimei ;  nor  when  bowed  down  by  losses,  by  accidents,  or  by 
foes,  did  he  say'  with  Job,  ‘  The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away',  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  iiord.’  Still  lie 
never  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  God’s  undoubted  sovereignty 
to  send  the  evil  as  w'cll  as  the  good.  In  the  time  of  danger, 
when  the  dee])  w  aters  of  tribulation  w’crc  around  him,  lie  defied 
them  for  awhile,  but  his  faith  soon  failed,  his  heart  sank,  and  de- 
spuiringly  he  would  cry,  ‘  llelj).  Lord,  or  I  |)erish.’  When  all 
was  sunshine,  hope,  and  joy,  he  was  self-confident,  and  boastful ; 
but  when  darkness  and  difTicultics  returned,  he  forgot  his  vows, 
and  sank  into  despondency'. 

Ihe  very  last  act  of  his  life  was  an  evidence  of  his  frailty. 
Ihu  here  the  pen  must  stop.  Having  follow’cd  him  to  the 
'erge  of  eternity,  we  comment  freely  on  his  religious  cha¬ 
racter,  from  his  having  himself  made  it  a  prominent  feature  in 
his  biography'.  He  is  now  escaped  from  the  ten  thousand  trials 
which  lie  encountered  on  earth,  some  of  which  were  doubtless 
of  his  own  creation,  though  others  arc  attributable  to  the  igno- 
r^ce,  jealousy,  or  ])rejudiccs  of  his  contemporaries.  May*  those 
who  follow  him,  avoid  his  errors,  and  be  excited  to  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  his  many  noble  qualities. 
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Art.  VI. — UUtory  qf  Uie  ProtestaiUi  cf  France^  from  Oic  Comu\eikc^ 
merit  of  Uie  Reformation  to  the  yreient  time,  Traiiiilated  from  the 
Freucli  of  G.  De  F61ioe,  D.D.,  Professor  ofTheologj’  at  Moutauban. 
In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  Ihe  Same.  Translated  from  the  Second  Re\i8ed  and  Corrected 
£<Iition,  by  Philip  Edward  Barnes,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.L.S.  pp.  519. 
London  :  Routledge  and  Co. 

Little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  history  of  French 
IVotcstantisni.  The  accounts  hitlicrto  ])ublishcd  are  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory, — wholly  deficient  in  the  elements  of  g(*neral 
and  deep  interest.  We  have  heard  of  the  St  Bartholomew 
massacre,  and  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
have  received  a  traditional  impression,  the  vagueness  of  which 
greatly  diminishes  the  horror  these  events  are  adapted  to  excite. 
Our  estimate  of  the  French  character — exceedingly  faulty  in 
many  respects — has  served  to  lessen  our  interest  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Protestant  sufi’ering.  ‘  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth?’  has  been  the  sort  of  feeling  with  which  our  occa¬ 
sional  references  to  this  theme  have  been  tinged.  Where  there 
is  so  much  that  is  light,  evanescent,  and  changeful,  we  have 
deemed  it  hopeless  to  look  for  the  solid,  enduring,  and  earnest 
elements  of  the  Christian  character.  We  have  in  consequence 
done  more  justice  to  the  religious  element  of  Germany  than  to 
that  of  France  ;  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  iiroceedings 
of  Luther  and  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  than  with  those  of 
Calvin  and  Coligny.  Other  causes  have  undoubtedly  operated 
in  the  production  of  this  fact.  Luther’s  voice  was  first  heard 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  lie  stirred  with  greater 
potency  the  public  mind  of  the  civilized  world;  acted  on  a 
larger  sphere  ;  was  the  recognised  embodiment  of  a  new  spirit, 
which  substituted  inquiry  and  intellect  for  passive  acquies¬ 
cence  and  brute  force  ;  and  at  length  became  the  head  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  organization,  the  forms  of  which,  at  least,  survive  to  this  day. 
French  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  as  its  name  import^ 
was  national.  F'or  a  time  it  sustained  a  terrible  conflict,  and 
at  one  season  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  victory ;  but  its  hopes 
were  ultimately  extinguished  in  blood;  its  martyrs  are  counted 
by  tliousands;  and  tlie  moral  heroism  of  its  earlier  disciples  has 
at  length  given  way  to  tlie  formalism  and  servility  which  st^ 
stipends  invariably  produce.  These  causes  have  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  lessen  our  interest  in  the  theme,  but  beyond  all 
these,  and  lying  at  their  basis,  has  been  a  mistrust  of  the  Irene 
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character — a  supposed  inaptitude  to  receive  the  impressions,  or 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  truths,  of  the  gospel.  Reasoning 
from  the  present  to  the  past,  we  hastily  conclude  that  the  deep 
passions  which  religious  reform  engenders  have  been  little 
known  amongst  the  light-hearted  people  of  France.  English 
readers  have,  therefore,  avoided  this  section  of  Protestant  his- 
tory,  and  have  looked  to  Germany  as  the  almost  exclusive 
ground  on  which  the  integrity  and  heroism  of  the  Christian 
character  have  been  exhibited.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  deeply 
to  be  regretted  on  many  accounts,  and  mainly,  that  it  has  pre¬ 
vented  our  duly  realizing  the  adaptation  of  religious  truth  to  all 
varieties  of  human  character,  however  influenced  by  national 
peculiarities  or  individual  temperament. 

The  fact  is  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  supposed,  as  will 
instandy  a])pear  to  those  wlio  master  the  details  of  tlie  case. 
‘  The  records  of  French  Protestantism,’  as  Mr.  West  correctly 
observes,  ‘  will  be  found  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  no  country 
with  regard  to  the  heroic  devotion  of  its  professors  and  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  scenes  it  offers  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  reader;  in  the  other  countries  persecution  has  been  as  cruel, 
in  none  has  it  been  of  such  long  continuance  as  in  France.’ 
The  ignorance  which  has  j)revailcd  amongst  us  respecting  the 
past  history  of  French  Protestantism  is  now  in  a  fair  w  ay  of 
being  removed.  Dr.  Felice’s  work  will  do  much  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose  ;  has  been  prepared 
wiUi  much  labor;  betokens  extensive  research  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  has  already  obtained  a  wide  circulation  amongst  the 
author’s  countrymen.  Nearly  five  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  within  tw’o  years  of  its  publication,  and  its  sterling  qua¬ 
lities  must  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  favor  thus  early 
secured.  Two  editions  of  the  w’ork  are  now  on  our  table,  the 
former  of  which  has  unquestionably  paramount  claims  on  sup¬ 
port  Mr.  West’s  translation  possesses  all  the  ease  of  an 
original,  and  places  lucidly,  and  in  ])leasing  style,  before  the 
Fnglish  reader,  the  animated  and  mournful  narrative  of  Dr. 
Feli^.  In  addition  to  tliis,  a  supplementary  chapter  has  been 
furnished,  expressly  for  this  edition,  which  brings  dowm  the 
history  to  a  very  recent  period.  While,  therefore,  Mr.  Barnes’s 
edition  will  answer  an  important  end  in  placing  the  wrork  witliin 
the  reach  of  tlie  bulk  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  West’s  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitled  to  preference  as  the  most  complete  and  most 
J^ly  executed  translation.  It  is  the  library  edition,  and  should 
be  preferred  by  all  whose  means  enable  them  to  purchase 
The  scope  of  the  work,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
prenared,  may  be  known  from  the  following  extracts  from  the 
author’s  preface : — 
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*  We  will  Htatc,  once  for  all,  that  only  one  of  tin*  two  hmiuhes  of 
French  l*n>testanti*iin  is  ti\‘ateil  of  hen*.  The  J-.uthei*ans  of  Al.>acf,  or 
Christians  of  the  Augsburj;  Confession,  annexed  to  Fi-ainv  in  the  ivign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  an<l  who  form  about  one-thii\l  of  the  entiiv  nuinher  of 
rnitestants,  aiv  completily  unnoticed  in  this  work.  'J'hev  have  a  dis- 
tiiict  orijipn,  language,  form  of  woi*ship,  and  organiziition ;  and  though 
all  the  disc  iples  of  the  Itefonnation  of  the  sixteenth  century  aiv  cun- 
neoted  hy  the  ch^sest  l)onds,  yet  the  followers  of  Luther  and  those  of 
Calvin  have  distinct  annals.  The  former  have  almidy  moiv  than  one 
hlntorian  of  merit  in  Alsace,  and  it  was  needless  for  us  to  ii*|>eat  a  work 
tijey  wen'  in  a  better  jK>sition  to  accomplish  than  oursc*lves.  Our 
attention  has  l)een  confined  to  the  lIeforim*d,  propi*rly  so  called, — the 
Huguenots,  whose  name  has  so  frequently  resounded  throughout 
France  in  former  da^Ts.* 

#«««*«* 

*  It  was  inqxtssible  to  write  such  a  book  as  this,  without  recording 
from  |H*riod  to  jK*riod,  the  last  only  excepteil,  frightful  acts  of  injustin* 
and  horrid  cruelties;  for  such  is  the  history  of  l*rotestantisin  fnun  its 
origin  till  the  eve  of  the  Uevolutionof  1789.  No  Christian  population 
was  jH.'i'secuted  longer  than  the  lleformed  of  France.  We  were  obliged 
to  j»erfonu  our  duty  as  a  historian ;  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  s<.»ftou 
down  what  was  juiinful,  by  dwelling  nither  on  the  piety  and  iH.rsever- 
ance  of  the  j>roHcribi*<l  than  on  the  outrages  jK*rj>ctrated  by  tho.se  who 
proscrils*!!  them.  In  the  midst  of  mas.saeres,  with  the  scalfold  and 
the  stake  in  full  view’,  in  the  sanguinar}'  exjieditions  agsiinst  the 
asM*inhlies  of  the  desert,  we  have  din*cted  but  a  pjussing  glance  at  the 
oppressors;  our  eyes  have  l)een  fixi*<l  on  their  victims.  Tins  nserve 
ha.s  In'en  doubly  biuicficial,  both  lus  a  ]u*ecept  of  Christian  charity  and 
as  a  rule  in  liteniry'  comjKKsition.  Ever}"  work  which  initates  the 
mind  without  elevating  it,  is  bad.’ — Preface,  pp.  ix. — xl 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  early  broached  in 
France.  They  were  first  publicly  proclaimed  at  Meaux  in  15*21, 
the  year  when  Luther  appeared  before  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  the  usual  result  followed.  A  secular  and  corrupt  clergy, 
averse  to  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  incapable  of  defend¬ 
ing  their  views,  addressed  themselves  to  the  worst  passions 
of  an  ignorant  jieople,  and  sought  to  engage  the  magistracy 
and  the  court  in  the  suppression  of  what  was  deemed  heresy. 
.Manned  by  the  same  appearances  as  terrified  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Itcrmany,  they  instinctively  betook  themselves  to  the  same 
wea])ons,  and  history  lias  consecpiently  to  record  their  terrible 
misdeeds  in  conjunction  with  the  renovated  morals  and  piety  of 
their  victims.  We  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  points  of  the  history,  but  strongly  recommend  our  readers 
to  give  tlic  whole  an  attentive  perusal.  It  is  an  affecting  talc, 
fraught  with  elements  of  the  deepest  tragedy,  and  may  be 
profitably  studied  just  now,  when  the  papacy  is  making  pro¬ 
digious  efforts  to  re-establish  itself  in  Europe. 
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Calvin  was  ‘  the  true  chieftain  of  the  French  llefonnaiion.* 
Luther  was  too  remote,  and  his  German  genius  was  incapable 
of  sympathizing  with  the  intellect  of  France.  Tlie  movement 
originated  by  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  no  doubt  operated 
beyond  the  empire, — men’s  minds  were  quickened  into  unw’onted 
activity  by  the  fact  of  a  German  monk  having  denounced  the 
impietics  of  Home  and  appealed  from  the  poj)e  to  a  general 
council.  Hut  it  was  Calvin  who  gave  shape  and  coherence  to 
the  religious  convictions  of  his  countrymen,  and  prej)ared  them 
for  the  part  they  were  destined  to  act  in  tlie  fearful  struggle 
which  inipeiided.  Horn  in  1501),  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  he  was 
early  distinguished  amongst  the  disciples  of  the  new  doctriiuis, 
and  in  1533  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Paris  in  order  to  escape 
martyrdom,  llis  convictions  were  as  powerful  and  his  deeds 
as  unhesitating  as  those  of  Luther.  One  of  his  hearers,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  having  remarked  that  the  mass  must 
be  true  because  it  was  celebrated  throughout  Christendom, 
Calvin,  showing  his  Hible,  replied,  ‘ 'J'here  is  my  mass;’  then 
lliuging  his  hood  on  the  table,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
he  exclaimed:  ‘O  Lord!  if  at  the  day  of  judgment  Thou 
shouldst  blame  me  for  not  having  been  to  mass,  and  for  for¬ 
saking  Thee,  I  shall  say^  with  justice:  O  Lord!  Thou  hast  not 
commanded  it.  Behold  lliy  Law ;  behold  the  Scripture  which 
Thou  hast  given  me,  in  which  1  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
otlicr  sacriiicc  than  that  which  was  offered  on  the  altar  of  tho 
cross.’ 

His  legal  education  eminently’  fitted  him  to  advocate  tho 
cause  of  his  brethren,  and  was  specially  useful  in  tho  pre¬ 
paration  of  his  great  work,  which  was  dedicated  to  Francis  I.,  in 
a  style  of  lofty  and  commanding  eloquence  to  which  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  age  furnishes  no  parallel.  Kxception  may  be  taken 
to  parts  of  his  svstein.  T  he  fearlessness  with  which  he  follows 
out  his  views;  the  placidity  with  w’hich  he  contemplates  tho 
most  terrible  results ;  the  approaches  occasionally  made  to  tho 
border  line,  which  separates  the  lawful  from  the  impious,  have 
been  fruitful  topics  for  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  Hut  his 
*  Institutes  of  tlic  Christian  Religion’  still  remains,  one  of  the 
JDost  marvellous  achievements  of  the  human  intellect,  distin- 
piished  alike  by  the  subtlety  of  its  genius,  the  severity  of  its 
logic,  the  intensity  of  its  devotion,  and  its  nrofound  deference  to 
the  word  of  God.  ‘About  this  book  the  Reformed  ranged 
themselves  as  beneath  a  standard.  In  it  they  found  all  they 
Wanted;  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ecclesiastical  organization: 
wd  the  apologist  of  the  niartvrs  became  the  legislator  of  their 
children.’ 

one  point  Calvin  is  open  to  severe  rebuke,  y*ct  in  fairness 
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it  must  be  renieinbcred  that  the  censure  is  equally  applicable 
to  his  contemporaries,  whether  of  Germany  or  of  France,  and 
indeed  to  our  own  reformers,  from  Cranmcr  to  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  There  is  much  historical  truth, 
as  well  as  sound  discrimination,  in  the  following  judgment  of 
our  author: — 

‘  The  punishment  of  Servetiis  is  unceasingly  repeated :  if  objectors 
were  to  say  that  it  is  an  act  most  deeply  to  be  deplorctl,  they  would  be 
speaking  correctly;  but  if  they  accuse  Calvin  of  Indiig  inconsistent 
with  the  maxima  he  had  himself  laid  dowm,  they  do  but  prove  they 
have  never  studied  them.  Protestants  claimed  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  in  the  name,  and  in  the 
name  only,  of  that  divine  truth  of  which  they  believed  thcm.selves  to 
be  the  correct  interpreters,  and  in  no  case  did  they  rest  this  claim  on 
the  ground  of  liberty  of  belief  and  worship.  To  iK^como  convinced  of 
this,  one  need  mei*ely  read  their  trials.  In  the  whole  volume  of 
*  Crespin’s  Martyrs*  the  i-eader  will  not  find  one  word  about  toleration 
in  the  extended  sense  of  Riyle,  Locke,  and  other  modem  thinkers, 
They  justify  themselves  by  bringing  forward  texts  of  the  Thhle,  and 
challenge  their  opponents  either  to  prove  that  their  faith  is  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  this  standard,  or  to  acquit  them  if  it  is.  lien*  and  here 
only  do  they  rest  their  defence.  Had  the  proposal  boon  made  to  them 
to  extend  to  those  whom  they  regarded  a.s  hcn  tics  or  impious  riijhts 
equal  to  their  own,  they  would  have  regarded  it  as  rebtdlion  against 
the  IjBw  of  God.  It  is  not,  then,  Calvin  who  reai’ed  the  pile  for 
Michael  Servetus,  it  wjis  the  whole  IGth  century. 

‘  If  Rome  finds  herein  an  excuse  for  her  own  intolerance,  we  admit 
it ;  this  case,  how’ever,  affords  none  for  lier  refintxl  cnieltie.H,  for  her 
w  holesale  munlers,  for  her  perj>etual  violations  of  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath.  Either  no  tivaty  of  i>cace — no  terms  can  Ik;  acccj»te<l  between 
the  two  religions,  or,  if  once  agreed  to,  they  must  be  binding  on  botL* 
— Vol.  i.  p.  30,  40. 

The  persecutions  which  marked  the  first  period  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  though  severe  and  general,  were  incapable  of  checking  the 
progress  of  religious  tnith.  Men  of  all  classes,  (be  noble,  the 
priest,  and  the  peasant,  were  won  over  by  the  energy  and  zeal 
of  the  refonned.  The  new  doctrine  spread  widely,  so  that  m 
the  course  of  a  few  years  their  professors  amounted  ‘  to  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  population,  and  the  very  elite  of  it  too.  *  • 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  higher  nobility  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tlie  lower  class  on  the  other,  the  Church  of  Home 
had  lost  her  hold  in  France.’ 

*  Tins,’  says  Dr.  Felice,  ‘was  the  most  flourishing  and  the  ])nrrst  ore  of 
the  French  Reformation.  No  doubt,  among  the  faithftd, even  then, might 
have  l>een  found  some  restless  spirits  unsteady  minds  who  brought  to  « 
nothing  but  an  empty  passion  for  novelty ;  some  turbident  jn-rsons  al» 
who  compromised  the  common  cause;  and  some  faint-hearte<l  ones, 
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wbo  ▼ent  by  the  name  of  tcmporisers,  or  Nicodcmitcs.  But  the 
rivslrw*  great  Houses  of  the  kingdom,  and  political  quarrels, 

were  not  yet  mixed  up  with  religion.  Tlio  Refonned  suffered  and 
avenged  not  themstdvos;  they  submitted  to  death  >%dthout  attempting 
to  inflict  it,  and  were  evidently  more  severe  towarels  themselves  than 
toa-ards  their  enemies.  ’—lb.  p.  CO. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny  holds  a  high  place  in  the  records  of 
French  Protestantism,  and  well  merits  tlie  name  he  bears. 
Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  after  the  battle  of  Saint- 
Quentin,  he  occupied  himself  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of 
other  religious  books,  and  thence  acquired  those  deep  and  un¬ 
shaken  convictions  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
over  his  subsequent  life.  He  was  greatly  aided  by  the  firmness 
of  his  wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  who  exhorted  him,  in  the  face 
of  all  tlic  danger  which  threatened,  openly  to  avow  his  decision, 
lie  followed  her  counsel,  and  never  swerved  from  the  evangelical 
faith.  In  the  meantime,  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  Guises 
resolved  on  the  cxtir])ation  of  Protestantism,  and  were  deterred 
by  no  scruples  from  employing  the  basest  and  most  sanguinary 
measures.  A  creed  drawn  uj)  by  the  Sorbonne  was  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  for  signature  by  the  king,  Francis  II.,  who  was  com¬ 
pletely  in  their  power ;  and  whoever  refused  to  sign  or  even 
asked  time  for  consideration,  was,  according  to  one  account, 
to  be  executed  forthwith;  or,  according  to  a  milder  version,  to 
be  deprived  of  his  property’^  and  banished  the  kingdom.  By  the 
Cardinal  Lorraine  this  creed  was  jocosely  termed  the  Huguenots 
Rat  Trap,  The  accomplishment  of  the  diabolical  scheme  was 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  king  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
^hich  broke  for  a  season  the  ])ower  of  the  Guises  and  gave 
breathing  time  to  the  Reformed.  This  took  jilace  in  15(>0,  and 
in  September  of  the  following  year,  tbe  Colloquy  of  Poissy  was 
opened, — one  of  those  conferences  under  which  intolerance 
sometimes  seeks  to  cloak  its  felonious  intentions.  Though 
professedly  designed,  like  our  own  ‘Hampton  Court  Con¬ 
ference,’  to  henl  division,  it  was  really  framed  by  the  (pieen 
mother  and  her  advisers  with  a  view  of  widening  the  breach, 
and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  sanguinary  measures  they  con- 
t<*mplated.  The  whole  was  a  miserable  farce,  in  which  it  was 
•ought  to  delude  by  an  afl’ectation  of  candor  those  whom  it  had 
been  previously  resolved  to  destroy.  There  was  *  no  freedom 
of  debate ;  not  even  a  show  of  deliberation,  or  the  patience  of 
A  tribunal  which  listens  to  the  accused  till  his  defence  is 
finished.  An  unconditional  and  absolute  adhesion  on  the  two 
points  of  the  Church  and  the  Eucharist,  which  logically  carried 
tlie  others  after  them;  or  a  refusal,  and — auathemas  and 
banishment.’ 
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TIjc  temper  of  the  ruling  party  was  speedily  shown  in  the 
massacre  at  Vassy,  where  a  j)caceful  assembly  of  12(10  Pro¬ 
testants  was  brutally  attacked  by  the  royal  soldiery.  Th^j 
following  is  our  author’s  account  of  this  tragedy,  in  which  the 
rulers  of  France  threw  aside  disguise,  and  acted  in  their  genuine 
character : — 


‘The  duke’s  soldiers,  placoil  at  the  head  of  the  escort,  Oixw  uear 
to  the  bnni,  and  began  shouting  JlugnenoU,  hadiesy  iUhjh,  rflrU 
against  the  King  and  against  God!  The  faithful  luustily  clu^>i‘tl  the 
doors;  but  the  assailants  leaiH.'d  off  their  hoi-ses,  ciying  out,  A’lV/, 
with  an  oath,  Irill  those  Huguenots!  The  first  pei-son  they  fell  in  with 
was  a  poor  hawker  of  wine.  “  In  whom  do  you  believer’  “  I  Ulieve 
in  JcHUS  Christ,”  ixj)lios  the  man;  ami  one  thrust  of  a  pike  levels  him 
to  the  ground.  Two  more  were  killed  near  the  door,  and  from  without 
they  finnl  on  those  that  show'cd  themselves  at  the  openings  in  the 
Imni.  The  Calvinists  had  collected  some  stones  to  defend  themselves 
with. 

‘At  the  sound  of  the  tumult.  Guise  hastened  to  throw  hiin9t‘lf  into 
the  melee.  As  he  was  coining  uj>,  a  stone  stnick  him  in  the  face,  and 
di\*w  bloo<l.  The  mge  of  his  party  mlouble<l,  and  he  lost  all  stOf-com- 
luand.  No  pity  was  shown  tt»  sex  or  age;  a  horrible  biiteheiy  he;;an. 
Some  fell  on  their  knes's,  and,  clasping  their  hands,  begged  for  mercy 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  reply  >vas,  “  You  an?  calling  fur 
your  Christ;  where  is  he  now?”  Othei's  began  to  take  olf  the  r(H*f, 
and  attemptiHl  to  escaj>e  by  the  walls.  They  weix  slu^t  down  with  the 
anjuebiisc's,  s;iys  an  (»ld  historian,  as  one  w’ould  shoot  pigcHmsotfa  roof. 

‘The  juistor,  Leonard  Morel,  was  on  his  knees  in  the  pulpit,  invoking 
the  God  of  mercy,  lie  was  fired  at;  he  then  attemj»te<l  to  fly;  hut 
when  near  the  dtnir  he  stumbled  against  a  dead  body,  and  n‘<x'ive<l 
two  siibn*  cuts  on  his  right  shoulder  ami  on  his  heal,  llelieving  him¬ 
self  to  be  mortidly  wounded,  he  exclaimed: — “Lord,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  soul,  for  Thou  hast  redeemed  it.” 

‘Two  gentlemen  pixsmit  said,  “This  is  the  minister;  let  us  take 
liim  to  M.  do  Gui.sc\”  They  carried  him,  for  he  w'as  not  able  to  walk; 
and  the  duke  said: — “  MinisU*r,  come  this  way;  are  you  the  minister 
here?  Who  makes  you  so  bold  to  seduce  this  |K.‘ople?”  “  1  am  no 
seilucer,”  said  Moivl;  “1  haye  piXAched  the  Ciosi>el  of  Jesus  Christ. 
With  his  usual  oath,  the  duke  repliinl,  “  Does  the  Gos|)el  preach 
seilition?  Thou  art  the  cause*  of  the  death  of  all  these*  )>eople;  thou 
shalt  l»e  hung  immediately.  Then*,  pret'ot,  have  a  gallows  sc“t  up  to 
hang  him  on!”  Happily,  among  these*  hundmls  of  ruflians,  then*  w.w 
not  one  who  would  lx*  the  hangman.  Morel  was  kept  under  good 
guanl,  and  this  delay  saves!  him. 

‘Sixty  Iversons  wen^  left  dead  on  the  scene  of  this  butchery,  and 
more  were  wounded,  several  of  them  mortally.  The  dead  IkxIic* 
were  plundenxl;  and  several  days  after,  the  duke’s  laqueys  mwk 
a  public  sale  of  these  obji*cts,  ciying  them  with  a  loud  voice,  says 
Crespin,  as  a  sergeant  does  who  has  seized  goods  under  an  executiou. 
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‘Durinjj  the  slaugliter,  the  Calvinists’  Itihle  wjis  taken  to  the  duke. 
Hf  haiuleil  it  to  his  brother,  Cardinal  I»uis  de  (tiiise,  who  was  on  the 
cemeten-wall.  “  Here,”  sjiid  he,  “  look  at  the  titles  of  thew 
Huguenots*  iKwks.**  “  Thei*e  is  no  harm  in  this,”  replietl  the  cardinal ; 
‘‘It  is  the  Holy  Scripture.”  “How  so,  the  Holy  Scriptund  that 
was  made  these  1500  years  and  luoiv,  and  these  books  have  not  been 
priuted  a  year.  They  are  all  gooil  for  nothing.”  The  cardinal  could 
not  help  saying,  My  brother  is  wrong.”  * — lb.  pp.  151 — 153. 

The  intelligence  of  tliis  massacre  produced,  ns  was  natural, 
an  intense  sensation  throughout  the  kingdom.  ^  It  was  not  the 
crime  of  a  vile  i)opulace,  led  on  by  a  few  contemptible  priests 
and  abject  monks.  It  was  one  of  the  highest  nobles  of  France, 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  faithful.* 
Men  began  to  ask  who  would  be  safe,  if  such  outrages  were  not 
instantly  arrested,  and  their  perpetrators  brouglit  to  punish¬ 
ment,  The  Duke  of  Guise,  however,  despised  the  mutterings 
of  general  discontent,  lie  entered  Paris  in  triumpli,  and  a 
servile  clergy  com))arcd  him  to  .Judas  Maccabecus.  It  is  sad¬ 
dening  to  witness  the  debasement  to  which  human  nature  can 
stoop.  The  ministers  of  religion,  who  ought  to  he  foremost  in 
denouncing  deeds  of  blood,  have  often  been  loudest  in  the 
praise  of  men  whose  names  are  identilied  with  the  most 
atrocious  deeds  which  history  records.  No  matter  whether 
Popish  or  Protestant,  the  corrupting  inlluenec  of  a  secular  posi¬ 
tion  has  converted  the  minister  of  peace  into  the  servile  tool  of 
a  brutal  and  sanguinary  tyranny.  Henry  VIII.  was  a  Defender 
of  the  Faith ;  the  Duke  of  Guise,  fresh  from  the  slaughter  of 
\ assy,  resembled  the  Jewish  patriot;  and  James  I.,  the  most 
contemptible  of  kings,  was  a  second  Solomon,  and  inspired  by 
^iod.  Trmt  not  in  priests,  is  the  doctrine  of  universal  history. 

From  this  period  dates  the  religious  war  of  France.  Gatlic- 
nne  de  Medicis,  as  unscrupulous  and  intolerant  as  the  Guises, 
W  deeply  offended  at  the  assumption  of  the  brothers,  and 
mortified  at  their  paramount  authority.  Nothing  beyond  a 
name  seemed  to  stand  between  them  and  royalty,  and  when 
they  proceeded  to  seize  her  person,  and  that  of  her  son, 
Fharlcs  IX.,  and  to  detain  them  in  real,  though  unavowed  caj)- 
bvity,  she  appealed  for  succour  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  the 
recognised  head  of  the  Protestant  party.  In  Italy  and  Spain 
the  pope  preached  a  crusade  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
dte  Huguenots  in  turn  appealed  for  aid  to  Lngland,  and  other 

roteslant  states.  Spaniards,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  F^nglish, 
ranged  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  bunners. 
considerations  jiertinent  to  Frenchmen  were  blended  with 
others  of  wider  range.  The  national  and  the  religious,  tho 
local  and  the  universal,  were  mixed  up  together,  and  the  result 
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at  first,  was  not  dissiiiiilar  to  what  we  witnessed  under  Crom- 
well  and  the  Long  Parliament: — 

‘  Kiu'h  |»arty  put  forth  long  manifestoes,  a  thing  inevitable  in  a  war 
of  principles.  The  Calvinists  demandcsl  the  strict  |>orformance  of  the 
Edict  of  January',  the  liberation  of  the  king  and  queen-mother,  whom 
they  declare<l  to  be  held  in  a  state  of  captivity;  that  the  authors  of  the 
outrage  at  Vassy  should  l>e  punishe<l,  or,  at  least,  that  the  Ihike  of 
(Juise  and  the  two  other  triumvirs  should  Ik3  confined  to  their  own 
houses.  The  Catholics  replieil  in  vague  phrases  about  the  Edict  ot 
January;  as  to  the  liberation  of  the  king  and  queen,  that  they  were  at 
liberty  aln*ady ;  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  the  atVair  at 
Vassy,  no  one  deservetl  to  be  punisheil;  and  as  to  the  putting  the 
ixirsons  of  the  triumvirate  under  restraint,  their  presence  wiis  uec«- 
sary  to  the  public  welfaiv. 

‘The  most  remarkable  composition  among  these  preliminary deUtes 
Is  the  Act  of  Association  concludinl  betw’een  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and 
the  ('alrinist  Ix>rds,  April  11,  1562,  after  celebrating  the  liOnTs 
Sup|H  r  together.  All  ])rotesteil  that  in  this  alliance  they  si*t  Wfore 
thidr  eyi‘8  nothing  but  the  glory  of  CokI,  the  delivenince  of  the  king 
and  quci'ii,  the  maintenance  of  the  eilicts,  and  the  punishment  of  such 
ais  ha<l  broken  them.  They  took  a  solemn  oath  to  n^press  bhusjihemy, 
vioU'iice,  pillage,  sacking,  whatever  wais  forbidden  by  the  hiw  of  God, 
luul,  to  set|  up  good  and  faithful  ministers  to  teawh  them  how  to  )jer- 
form  his  wilL  They  ap)M)inte4l  the  Prince  of  CondC*  ais  chief  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  enterprise,  as  l>eing  of  the  blood  royal  juul  j)ix>tector  of 
the  Clown  of  France;  and,  lastly,  they  promistHl,  by  the  share  they 
hojH'd  to  have  in  ]uu*ailisi\  to  fulfil  their  duty’  with  ix-rfect  fidelity.’ — 
Ib.  pp.  151),  160. 

The  contrast  between  the  Catholic  and  Reformed  soldier}’, 
was  as  marked  us  that  betw’cen  onr  own  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
beads.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this.  The  ])rinciple8  in 
operation  were  snbstantially  the  same,  and  the  results  were 
therefore  similar.  In  tlie  royal  array  engn god  in  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  the  grossest  licentiousness  prevailed,  while  in  the  city 
‘everything  wore  an  air  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  dhere 
were  no  games  or  theatres ;  hut  sermons,  prayers,  and  psalm- 
singing.'  The  struggle  which  ensued  w’as  brief  hut  terrible. 
t)ii  the  one  hand  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  slain,  and  .Mont- 
inoiency  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  the  other,  the  Prince  de 
(’onde  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics  at  the  luittle  of  Dreux* 
Puking  advantage  of  these  circiniistancc.s,  the  queen-iuother 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Ainhoise  in  March  15(>3,  by  which  the 
nobles  and  such  of  the  reformed  as  lived  in  cities,  witliiu  par¬ 
liamentary  jurisdiction,  were  allowed  to  assemble  for  religions 
worship,  but  beyond  these  narrow  limits  no  concession  was 
made  to  the  Protestants.  .Admiral  C’oligny  was  ahseiil  on 
active  service,  and  w*lien  informed  of  the  tenor  of  the  pacihea- 
tion  be  was  extremely  indignant,  exclaiming — ‘  This  stroke  o 
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the  pen  lias  ruined  more  churches  than  our  enemies  could  have 
knocked  down  in  ten  years.’  What  the  admiral  anticipated 
cme  to  pass.  It  was  determined  to  crush  the  Huguenots,  and 
measures  were  taken  accordingly : — 

‘There  is/  says  our  author,  kind  of  frightful  monotony  in  these 
floeues  of  uiunler  which  distiguru  ix^ace  as  well  as  war.  Lyons,  Bourges, 
Tro3res,  Auxerre,  Issoudun,  Rouen,  Amiens,  and  other  cities,  were 
iUt^weil  with  the  cor|>se8  of  Huguenots.  More  than  10,000  i>erished 
in  three  mouths.  At  Orleans  200  had  been  shut  up  in  the  prisons. 
The  popuhux'  set  tii’e  to  the  buildings,  and  drove  back  into  the  midst 
of  the  flames,  w  ith  pikes  and  halberts,  those  who  attempted  to  make 
their  escape.  “  One  party  of  whom,”  wiys  Cro.spin,  “  w'as  seen  clasp¬ 
ing  their  hands  in  the  tire,  and  heaixl  calling  on  the  Lord  wdth  a  loud 
voice.”* — (p.  700.) 

‘The  Chancellor  L*Hos])ital  made  urgent  remonsti’anccs  on  tho 
impnnity  granted  to  these  murderers.  He  w'as  not  listened  to ;  and 
perceiving  tluat  he  could  no  longer  serve  hi.s  country  usefully,  ho  re¬ 
tired  to  his  estate  at  Vignay.  Catherine  do  Medicis  giive  the  seals  to 
Bishop  Jean  do  Morvilliers,  a  creature  of  Cardinal  do  T.«orraine. 
Marshal  de  Montmorency  also  Ixung  suspected  of  moderation  and 
humanity,  w^as  su|>crHeded  in  his  government  of  Paris. 

‘  No  re8|H*ct  was  any  longer  paid  to  those  sacred  rights  which  sav.agos 
would  blush  to  infringe  on.  Baron  Philil>ert  de  Rapin,  maitre~(V hitel 
to  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  having  been  sent  into  Langue<loc  with  a  safe 
conduct  given  him  by  the  king,  to  carry  thither  the  treaty  of  j>eacc, 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  and  beheaded 
three  days  after.’ — lb.  pp.  187,  188. 

These  Raiiguinary  proceedings  led  to  another  outbreak,  which 
was  concluded  by  the  pacification  of  August  1570,  the  terms 
of  which  were  more  favorable  to  the  Reformed.  ‘  Liberty 
of  worship  was  accorded  in  all  jdaces  actually  in  their  posses- 
Mon,  besides  two  cities  in  every  ])rovincc  ;  amnesty  for  the  ])a8t, 
cfjual  right  of  admission  to  office,  permission  to  reside  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  without  molestation  on  the  ground  of 
icligion,  and  four  cautionary  towns.  La  lloclielle,  La  Cliarite, 
C^ogiiac,  and  Montauban.’ 

There  is  good  evidence  of  the  massacre,  which  was  per- 
l>€tratcd  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  having  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  and  anxious  deliberation  at  this  time.  ‘  It  vvas  resolved/ 
the  Catholic  historian,  Davila,  ‘  to  return  again  to  a  project 
^  frequently  formed,  and  as  often  abandoned,  to  rid  the  king¬ 
dom  ol  the  foreign  troops,  and  then  to  employ  artifice  to  niako 
tway  with  the  chiefs,  in  the  hopes  that  the  party  would  yield  of 
ft'olf  when  deprived  of  this  bup])ort.*  In  the  meaniime  tlio 
mguenots  themselves  had  degenerated  from  the  faith  and  moiali 
I  of  their  fathers. 
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‘Without  tlesceiiding  to  the  hideous  depravity  of  the  Court  of 
Catherine,  without  giving  themselves  up  to  the  iiTegularities  which 
ifullicd  the  Catholic  clcrgj',  they  hail  lost  the  simple  and  fervent  pietv 
the  austere  and  holy  deportment  of  their  tii-st  years,  lly  subuiitiiug 
to  the  spirit  of  party,  religion  had  l>een  deba.sed :  they  were  more 
attacheil,  |>erhaps,  to  their  sect ;  but  they  belonged  less  to  Christianitr. 

‘  Some  of  the  Huguenots  who  had  borne  arms  for  eight  years  dul 
not  know  how  to  settle  down  quietly  at  home.  They  had  no  relidi 
for  a  peaceful  life,  and  felt  at  their  ea.se  only  in  the  tumult  of  the 
camp,  and  the  intoxication  of  battle.  Coligny  was,  therefoiv,  desiroiu 
to  find  them  enqdoyment  in  Brabant.  Others,  who  had  as.suiiuHl  the 
military  profession  merely  for  a  time,  brought  back  with  them  le^ 
brotherly  love,  and  an  increased  thirst  for  vengeanci*.  Avarice  and 
ambition  had  obtaineil  the  mastery  ov’er  others.  Tho  consi'ieni'eH  of 
many,”  says  a  couteiiijxjraiy,  “  began  to  err,  and  theiv  were*  hut  few 
who  di.splayed  a  strong  attachment  to  religion ;  but  great  and  small 
now  thought  much  of  this  world,  and  built  many  castles  in  the  air." 

Ib.  pp.  197,  198. 

At  length  the  plans  of  the  court  were  completed.  Allured  to 
Paris  by  the  ba.sest  hypocrisy,  the  Huguenot  leaders  were  cou* 
signed  to  destruction.  The  young  king  hesitated,  but  his 
mother  was  inflexible.  ‘  The  whole  of  Saturday  was  spent  in 
making  preparations  and  conferring  together.  The  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  returned  after  ap])arently  taking  his  departure, 
arranged  matters  with  the  sherifl's,  the  capUiins  of  the  quarters, 
and  the  Swiss ;  every  good  Catholic  was  to  hind  a  jdece  of 
white  linen  about  his  arm,  and  to  wear  a  white  cross  in  his  hat.’ 
Helween  two  and  three  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  August  24ih 
157*2,  the  appointed  signal  was  given,  and  Paris  instantly 
became  a  field  of  blood : — 

‘The  Duke  of  Guise,  acoompauied  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Aumale, 
the  Chevalier  d’Angouleme,  and  3t>0  soldiers.  ha.stened  to  the  Admirals 
Imlgiugs.  They  knockeil  at  the  outer  door  in  the  king's  name:  a  gcu- 
tlemau  ojM^nod  it,  and  he  is  immediately  di.spatcheil  with  a  |X)nianl. 
The  inner  door  is  hui*st  ojx'n.  Coligny  and  all  the  inhahiiants  of  tbo 
hou.si*  are  rouseil  from  their  beils  by  the  rej)ort  of  an  arquobiiss;  tiny 
attempt  to  Imrricade  the  eiitraiico  to  the  apartments;  l>ut  thU  feeble 
barrier  gives  way  under  tbo  blows  of  the  assailants. 

‘  Tho  Admiral  had  requested  his  minister  ^lerlin  to  pray  with  him. 
A  servant  announces  in  teiTor,  “  Sir,  the  house  is  broken  o|)i*n  ana 
ivsLstance  is  imj>oH.sible.”  “I  hav’e  long  wisheil  to  die,”  said  Coligny, 
“  the  rest  of  you  make  your  escape  if  you  can ;  for  you  cannot  save  my 
life.  My  soul  I  commend  to  the  mercy  of  Goil.” 

‘All  t‘sca|HHl  to  the  top  of  the  house,  except  Nicholas  Musa,  nw 
Gorman  interpreter.  Coligny  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  for  on 
aocinint  of  his  wound  he  was  unable  to  stand  upright.  Tlie  first  to 
enter  the  chambi^r  wa.s  a  native  of  Lorraine  or  Germany',  one  ^ 
or  Besme,  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Guise;  “Art  thou  not  the  A 
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miniir  “Yes,  I  ain,”  ami  looking  at  the  dra>Mi  sword  of  the  assassin 
without  flinching,  he  added,  “Young  man,  thou  oughWst  to  ivsjHjct 
njv  age  and  my  intirmity ;  however,  thou  will  not  make  niy  life  any 
shorter.”  Besine  plungeil  his  sword  into  the  old  man’s  breiwt,  and 
then  gave  him  a  .second  blow  on  the  head ;  the  others  dispatched  liim 
with  their  daggers. 

‘Guise  was  waiting  with  imj>atiencc  in  the  court-yard  below. 
“Brtme,  hast  thou  finishcHl?”  “It’s  done,  my  lord.”  “.>Ion8ieur  the 
Chevalier  will  not  Ixdieve  unless  he  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  throw 
him  out  of  the  window.”  Besme  and  one  of  his  companions  lifleil  up 
the  iHKly  of  the  Admiral,  who,  as  life  was  not  yet  extinct,  clung  to 
the  window-fnune ;  they  flung  him  dowm  into  the  court,  when  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  w'iping  away  with  a  handkerchief  the  blood  which  had 
liespriiikli^l  his  face,  says,  “That  is  he,  I  know  him.”  He  then  kicked 
the  cor|>se,  and  rushcnl  into  the  street,  shouting,  “  Courage,  conmulcs, 
we  have  begun  well ;  come  on  to  the  rest ;  it  is  the  king  s  orders.”  * — 
Ib.  pp.  210,  211. 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  whom  history 
treats.  He  had  been  warned  of  his  danger,  but  his  too  con¬ 
fiding  spirit  refused  to  believe  that  those  who  loaded  him 
with  jirofessions  of  regard  could  be  contemplating  such  foul 
treachery.  Never  had  the  sun  risen  on  such  a  spectacle  as 
Paris  presented  on  the  morning  of  August  *24th: — ‘Large 
streams  of  blood  flow'cd  down  the  streets ;  the  corpses  of  men, 
women,  and  children  blocked  up  the  doorways ;  everywhere 
might  be  heard  groans,  blasphemies,  the  cries  of  the  dying,  and 
curses ;  the  executioners  by  thousands  insulting  their  victims 
before  they  cut  their  throats,  and  then  decking  themselves  out 
m  the  spoils  of  the  slain  ;  daggers,  pikes,  knives,  swords, 
arquebusses,  all  the  weapons  of  the  soldier  and  the  brigand 
were  put  in  requisition  for  this  infamous  butchery  ;  and  the  vile 
populace,  following  at  the  heels  of  the  assassins,  gave  the  last 
blows  to  the  Huguenots,  whom  they  mutilated  and  dragged  by 
cords  tied  round  their  necks  through  the  kennels  of  their  streets, 
that  they  too  might  have  their  share  in  this  feast  of  cannibals.* 

Ihe  same  scenes  were  enacted  in  the  provinces,  and  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  the  clergy  were  prominent.  In  Paris  they  cele¬ 
brated  a  jubilee,  and  made  a  joyous  procession,  while  at  Home 
die  intelligence  was  received  w’ith  transports  of  joy.  I  he  mes¬ 
senger  who  brought  the  tidings  was  rew'ardcd  with  a  thousand 
gold  pieces,  and  Gregory  XIII.  was  congratulated  by  his  nuncio 
w  his  pontificate  having  begun  so  happily.  ‘  After  oflering  a 
^lemn  TeDcuni  with  the  college  of  cardinals,  the  Pope  caused 
die  cannon  ot  St.  Angelo  to  be  fired,  a  jubilee  published,  and  a 
Ricdal^  struck  to  celebrate  this  great  event.  1  he  Cardinal  of 
orraine,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  for  the  election  of  the  new 
pontiff,  celebrated  the  massacre  likewise  by  a  grand  procession 
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to  the  French  church  of  St.  Louis;  on  the  doors  of  which  he 
had  placed  an  inscription  in  letters  of  gold,  in  which  he  staled 
that  the  Lord  had  answered  the  vows  and  prayers  lie  had  been 
putting  up  for  the  last  twelve  years.* 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  impression  made  throughout 
Protestant  Euroj)C.  In  our  calm  age  we  cannot  realize  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  feeling  it  awakened.  The  battle  of  the  two 
creeds  was  then  at  its  height,  and  in  the  brutal  atrocities  per¬ 
petrated  at  Paris  men  saw  the  doom  which  awaited  tlieni,  if  the 
papacy  were  permitted  to  regain  its  ascendancy.  Need  we 
wonder  at  the  horror  witli  which  popery  was  regarded  hy  our 
Puritan  fatlicrs,  or  at  tlie  measures  they  adopted— faulty  in 
many  cases,  we  admit — in  order  to  ])rotect  themselves  from  iu 
fangs  ?  The  more  we  know  of  history,  the  greater  is  the 
ttllowance  we  are  disposed  to  make  for  the  errors  they  com¬ 
mitted.  Intense  indignation  at  the  horrors  rejiorted,  mingled 
with  pity,  for  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
were  not  friendly,  in  that  age  of  partial  knowledge,  to  a 
calm  consideration  of  the  measures  best  adapted  to  ward  off 
from  themselves  the  impending  terror.  In  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  their  age,  they  betook  themselves  to  legislation, 
and  our  statute-book  was  in  consequence  defiled  with  enact¬ 
ments  which  violated  the  spirit,  and  did  wrong  to  the  jirecepts, 
of  Christianity.  To  the  fires  of  Smithficld,  and  the  butcher}* 
of  Paris  we  refer  the  sanguinary  laws  which  sought  the  sup 
pression  of  popery*. 

On  the  wars  of  the  League  wg  cannot  enlarge.  They  form  an 
important  episode  in  French  history,  and  intimately  involved 
the  interests  of  the  Reformed.  At  the  battle  of  Coutrus  the 
latter  were  successful.  The  Calvinist  army  did  not  exceed 
5  or  6000,  while  that  of  the  Catholics  numbered  from  10  to 
1*2,000.  The  former  were  dressed  in  tattered  suits  of  buff 
leather,  while  the  latter  were  clothed  in  silk  ;  but  the  energy  of 
religious  zeal  swayed  the  one,  and  the  other  were  enfeebled  by 
tlie  smiles  of  a  court,  and  the  luxurious  habits  of  a  pampered  sol¬ 
diery.  On  tlic  eve  of  the  battle  the  Reformed,  according  to  their 
usu^  practice,  knelt  down  and  chanted  the  118th  Psalm.  The 
army  of  the  league  misunderstood  the  action.  ‘They  are 
afraid,  tlie  cowards  !  they  are  confessing,’  exclaimed  the  grace¬ 
ful  knights  of  the  court.  ‘  Gentlemen,’  replied  an  old  officer, 
•  when  die  Huguenots  put  themselves  in  that  posture,  they  are 
going  to  fight  well.’  What  he  said  was  true.  They  did  fight 
well,  aud  tbe  rout  of  the  Catholics  was  complete.  Tlic  assassi¬ 
nation  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by  order  of  Henry  III.,  the  death 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis  twelve  days  afterwards,  and  the  murder 
of  die  king  himself,  by  a  Dominican  monk,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  accession  of  Henry*  of  Navarre,  who  had  hitherto  been 
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the  leader  and  general  of  the  Protestants.  'J'he  Catholic  lords 
refused  to  recognise  a  Protestant  king,  and  Henry  of  Navarro, 
in  contravention  of  the  councils  of  his  illustrious  mother, 
renounced  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  traim^d,  and  became 
reconciled  to  Rome  : — 

*  On  Sunday,  July  25,  1593,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
king  presented  himself  before  the  gi*eat  doors  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Denis.  accomi>anied  by  the  princes  and  officers  of  the  crown.  At  the 
entnuioo  were  the  pi'elates  in  wiiiting  with  the  crucifix,  the  <TOs|>els, 
and  the  holy  water:  “Who  are  you?”  demanded  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourges. — “ I  am  the  king.” — “What  do  you  want?” — “1  ask  to  bo 
receivcil  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic,  A|)ostolicai  and  Ronmu 
Chuivli.” — “  Do  you  desire  it  si uctn'elt/ f'' — “  Ye.s  1  wish  and  desire  it.” 
Then  falling  on  his  knees,  he  i*ej)eiited  the  prescrilxMl  form,  and  the 
arehhisliop  gave  him  absolution  and  his  blessing.  The  prie.sts  chaunte<l 
high  mass,  and  by  way  of  terminating  the  ceremony.  Cardinal  Bourbon 
brought  the  Gasjxjls  for  the  king  to  kis.s. 

‘Such  wjis  what  has  been  called  the  convei*sion  of  Henr}^  IV.,  a 
mere  matter  of  jxilitics,  brought  alx)ut  by  female  influence,  a  priestly 
fiction,  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end.* — Ib.  pp.  273,  271. 

The  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  was  ])uiely  j)oliticnl,  and  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  followed  his  accession,  is  appropriately 
styled  the  Magna  Charter  of  the  French  lleforinalion.  The 
concessions  which  it  made  fell  far  short  of  religious  liberty. 
They  did  not  even  realize  the  modern  notion  of  toleration  ;  but 
the  fact  of  their  constituting  an  iininense  relief  to  the  ProU^stant 
body,  clearly  shows  the  fearful  state  to  which  the  Reformed 
had  been  reduced.  The  following  brief  summary  of  this 
celebrated  edict  will  put  our  readers  into  ])ossession  of  its  cha¬ 
racter.  It  conceded 

‘  Full  liberty  of  conscience  to  all ;  the  public  exercise  of  the  religion 
in  all  those  place.s  in  which  it  was  established  in  1597,  and  in  the 
wiburbs  of  cities ;  jxirmission  of  the  lords  high-jiLsticiary  to  celebriite 
divine  worship  in  their  castles,  and  to  the  inferior  gentry  to  admit 
thirty  {)crsoii8  to  their  domestic  woi'ship ,  mlmission  of  the  Reformed 
to  office  in  the  State,  their  children  to  lx?  received  into  the  schools,  and 
their  sick  into  the  hospitals,  and  their  j)0(>r  to  slmre  in  the  alms;  the 
oonoession  of  a  right  to  print  their  books  in  certain  cities^  mi-fiarty 
chambers  in  some  of  the  parliaments^  a  chamber  of  the  Edict  in  Paris, 
consisting  entirely  of  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  one  mcmlxjr,  but 
yet  offering  adequate  guarantees  for  its  ful tilling  the  sjKJcial  purj>OBc  for 
^hicb  it  W’as  instituted  ^  four  academies  for  scientific  and  thcndogical 
Uistruction  ^  the  convoking  of  the  .synods,  according  to  the  discipliiro 
of  the  Reformed  Church  authorised;  and  lastly,  a  certain  numtier  of 
cautionary  towns.’— Ib.  pp.  2«3,  284. 

So  long  as  Henry  lived,  the  Reformed  were  protected  from 
open  violence,  but  his  assassination  by  Ravaillac,  in  May,  IfilO, 
exposed  them  to  a  recurrence  of  all  tbc  evils  under  which  they 
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formerly  groaned.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  do  justice  to 
their  sufferings  and  heroism.  We  can  merely  remark,  that  the 
policy  of  the  court  was  avowedly  hostile,  and  that  the  clergy, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  magistracy,  were  evidently  bent  on 
re-enacting  the  horrors  of  Su  Bartholomew.  At  length  their 
affairs  arrived  at  a  crisis  under  Louis  XIV.,  who  sought  to 
atone  for  his  personal  vices  by  bitterly  persecuting  the  enemies 
of  the  church,  ruder  the  house  of  Valois,  persecution,  though 
cruel,  was  frankly  avowed.  ‘  Lnder  Louis  XIV.  it  shrouded 
itself  for  a  long  time  under  the  veil  of  hypocrisy.’  The  .lesuits 
were  dominant  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  the  measures 
adopted  partook  of  their  sinister  and  crafty  character.  The 
revocation  of  the  Kdict  of  Nantes,  in  October,  1()85,  was  hut  a 
natural  consummation  of  the  policy  long  pursued.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  and  revolting  measures  which  priestly 
intolerance  ever  ])romptcd  and  inflicted  on  the  Trench  nation, 
injuries  second  only  to  the  suflerings  it  caused  the  Reformed:— 
‘The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  tho  Act  of  Re  vocation : — All 
further  exercise  of  the  Reformed  w’orship  in  the  kingdom  illegiU.  Tho 
l^astors  onlereil  to  (juit  the  realm  within  a  fortnight,  and  to  perform 
no  clerical  function,  on  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys.  A  promise 
all  ministers  who  should  bc^come  converts,  of  a  8tii)end  greater  by 
ono-thinl  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  with  the  rever- 
Eion  of  a  moiety  to  their  widows.  A  dis))cnsation  from  academical 
fitudii^  to  thos»?  who  wishtnl  to  practice  at  the  bar.  Parents  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  instnict  their  childix*n  in  the  Refonned  religion,  and  were 
commandtsl  to  have  them  ba])tized  in  the  Catholic  churches,  on  pain 
of  500  livres  tine.  All  nTugees  were  commandeil  to  i*eturn  to  France 
w’ithin  four  months,  on  |)ain  of  forfeiture  of  all  their  pi*uj)erty.  All 
Religionists  were  forbidden  to  emigrate,  on  pain  of  being  semt  to  the 
giUleya,  if  men,  or  seclusion  for  life,  if  women.  And,  lastly,  all  laws 
against  relapseil  heretics  were  confirmeil.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  02. 

We  must  refer  to  Dr.  Felice  for  details,  as  our  sj)acc  is 
exhausted.  The  dragonnades  which  preceded  the  revocation 
were  designed  to  trend  out  the  last  spark  of  religious  life,  and 
can  only  be  ])arallclcd  by  the  crusades  which  Rome  preached 
against  the  Waldenscs  in  her  palmy  days.  Tens  of  thousands 
fled  from  France,  leaving  many  parts  of  her  territory'  desolate, 
and  carrying  with  them  to  foreign  lands  the  industry  and  manu¬ 
factures  which  had  contributed  to  her  greatness  by  enriching 
her  treasury.  On  some  other  occasion  we  may  recur  to  the 
reaction  of  this  policy  on  France  itself.  At  present  we  can  only 
remark,  that  the  brutalizing  effect  of  the  measures  adopted 
prepared  the  ponulation  for  those  atrocities  by  which  Luropc 
was  horrified  at  liie  close  of  the  eighteenth  century*.  We  close 
^^^racts  by  the  lollowiug  sketch  of  the  history  and  martyr¬ 
dom  of  Claude  Broussuu, — a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
Worthy : — 
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<Tho  most  celebrated  martyr  of  this  era,  and  tlie  one  who  has  led 
behiiui  him  the  most  lasting  rcmembranoo  of  admiration  and  »3rn»w  in 
the  breast  of  Pi*otcstant  nations,  was  Claude  Brousson.  He  was  l)orn 
at  Nismes,  in  1647,  and  had  practised  at  the  bar  of  Castries  and 
Toulouse.  As  long  as  he  was  j^ermitteil  to  do  so,  he  defendtxl  the 
cause  of  the  oppressetl  churches  l>efore  the  tribunals,  and  sought  for  no 
other  calling;  but  wdien  silenced  as  an  advocate  he  opt>ned  his  lijxs  as  a 
prtiacher.  In  vain  was  he  oliered  a  place  as  councillor  to  the  parlia* 
went  if  he  w  ould  change  his  religion  :  Claude  Broussou’s  conscience 
aws  not  to  be  bought. 

‘  He  w’as  consecrated  to  the  ministiy  in  the  Cevenncs,  amid  the  rc- 
jxuls  of  musketry  which  was  carrying  death  into  the  ranks  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  from  that  day,  having  no  shelter  but  w’ild  rocks,  W’ofuls, 
or  some  solitary  hut,  he  uncciisingly  proclaimed  the  Gospel.  When 
too  closely  hemmetl  in,  he  cpiitted  Fmnce,  soon  to  return  in  olxxlienco 
to  the  call  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  groans  of  his  flock.  His  w'ifo  and 
friends  ui  vain  endeavoured,  more  than  once,  to  detain  him. 

*  A  price  was  set  on  his  head  in  1693,  and  500  luuis  were  promised 
to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  dead  or  alive.  Brousson  made  no 
other  reply  to  this  atixaiious  j>roclanuition  than  a  simple  and  calm 
ai^log)',  which  he  addressed  to  the  intendant  of  the  province. 

‘  The  same  spirit  pervades  his  sennons,  w’hich  aj)pearcd  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  in  1695,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Mystical  Manna  of  the  Desert.* 
One  w^ould  have  expected  that  discourses  comjMised  by  this  j>roscribed 
man,  under  an  oak  of  the  forest,  or  on  a  rock  by  some  mountain  tor¬ 
rent,  and  delivered  to  congregations  w’here  the  dead  w’ere  frccjuently 
gathered  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  w^ould  have  Ikh^ii  marked  with  eager 
wid  gloomy  enthusiasm.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is,  however,  to  be;  found 
in  this  Mystical  Manna.  The  preachers  language  is  more  inodenitc 
and  graetdul  than  that  of  Saurin  in  his  quiet  church  at  the  Hague ;  in 
the  jH'rsecution  he  points  only  to  the  hand  of  Goil,  and  is  vehement 
only  when  he  censures  his  hearers. 

‘Claude  Brousson  was  arrested  at  last  at  Oleron  in  Bwim,  in  1698, 
and  carried  to  Montpellier.  He  might  have  e.scajK*d  by  crossing  the 
canal  of  the  South ;  he  did  not  do  so,  for  he  iKilievtsl  his  hour  was 
come.  In  his  cross-examination  he  admitted  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  the  charges  affecting  his  exercise  of  the  ministry,  but  ho 
i^pudiated  in  the  most  energetic  terms  a  reproach  which  was  altogether 
lalae;  namely,  that  he  hml  conspired  to  bring  Marshal  Bchoml>erg  into 
France  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army. 

‘He  mounted  the  scaffold,  Nov.  4,  an<l  his  voice  was  drowm^l  by 
Ibe  roll  of  eighteen  drums.  “  I  have  executed  more  than  200  men 
^ho  had  been  condemned  to  die,*’  said  the  executioner,  some  <lays 
After,  “  hut  none  of  them  made  me  tremble  like  M.  Brousson.  When 
he  w’as  brought  to  the  rack,  the  commissioner  and  the  ju<lges  wero 
l^aler  and  trembled  more  than  he,  whose  eyes  were  lifte<l  uj)  in  prayer 
^  God.  1  should  have  run  away,  if  I  could  have  done  so,  to  avoid 
putting  such  a  good  man  to  death.  If  I  dan*d  tell,  I  could  say  much 
About  liiin ;  certainly  he  died  like  a  .saint.”* — Ib.  pp.  86—88. 
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History  docs  not  induce  oiir  readers  to  recur  to  the  M  ork  itself. 
It  is  ever>’  way  worthy  of  their  confidence,  will  amply  repay 
the  time  and  labor  of  perusal,  and  may  well  awaken  a  feeling 
of  deep  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  a  people  long  dej>rcssed  by 
persecution,  and  even  yet  only  partially  possessing  the  immu¬ 
nities  of  religious  freedom. 


Art.  VII. — John  de  Wydlffe,  D.D,  A  Moiioginph.  With  some 
Account  of  the  Wycliffe  MSS.  iu  Oxford,  Cambridge,  the  IhiiLih 
Must'um.Lambetli  Palace,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Py  Robert 
Vaughan,  D.D.  Small  qimrto.  pp.  iv.  583.  Ijondon:  Seelej’s. 
1853. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  been  laboriously  engaged,  more  or  less, 
during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  on  the  materials  which  he 
has  recast  in  the  ])ortly  ‘  monograph’  now  sent  forth.  It  is  a 
work  honourable  alike  to  the  industry,  judgment,  learning,  and 
good  taste  of  the  author,  and  we  believe  it  will  go  down  to  ])0S- 
tcrity  as  a  classic  work  in  English  history — the  book  to  which 
tlic  men  iu  days  to  come  will  have  recourse  for  full  and  authentic 
information  respecting  the  character,  the  opinions,  and  the  doings 
of  the  greatest  Englishman  of  the  middle  ages. 

Of  the  literary  ability  witli  which  Dr.  Vaughan  has  done  his 
work  it  were  almost  superfluous  to  speak,  lie  has  examined 
his  authorities  with  scrupulous  care,  performing  with  equal 
success  the  duties  of  the  antiquary,  the  critic,  and  the  biogra¬ 
pher;  arranging  the  varied  parts  of  his  composition  in  clear 
logical  order,  and  wielding  his  well-practised  pen  in  the  broad, 
lucid,  and  dignified  style  which  so  well  befits  his  theme.  The 
fonn  and  external  aspect  of  the  volume  are  in  admirable  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  contents ;  and  the  portrait,  with  the  seven  pictorial 
illustrations,  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  text  they  serve  to 
illustrate. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  ‘  monograph’  at  tlie  present 
juncture  as  peculiarly  seasonable,  for  two  reasons; — one  of 
tlicse  is  wisely  adverted  to  by  the  author  in  his  preface : — 

‘  Uidiappily,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  for  directing  the  attention 
of  the  men  of  our  time  to  a  topic  of  this  nature.  The  comiptioni 
umnaskwl  and  denounced  so  boldly  by  Wycliffe  aix;  still  rooted  in  the 
social  state  of  Europe,  and  still  find  lodgment  lunong  ourselves.  Dur 
greater  proto-reformer  attributes  no  mLschief,  social,  moral,  or  religious 
^  the  errors  of  Romanism,  that  we  do  not  sec  presenting  itself  at  thw 
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hour  over  the  half  of  Europe  as  the  fi-uit  natural  to  those  All 

honour,  miy  I,  to  the  man  who,  nmiclst  the  turhulenoe  and  tyranny  of 
the  fourUx'uth  century',  could  school  students  in  Oxfonl  after  this 
irise: — “  CViriV^  wUtied  his  law  to  be  observed  willingi^y,  freely,  that  m 
Pick  obetlieiice  men  might  Jitul  happiness.  Hence  he  ap|>oiuUHl  no  civil 
PtJNisiiMENT  to  be  iuflicteil  on  the  transgressors  of  his  cominiuidments, 
but  left  the  jKjrsons  neglecting  them  to  the  sutloring  which  shall  como 
after  the  day  of  doom.”  * — (Trialogus,  Lib.  iii.  c.  3)  p.  iv. 

The  strong  papal  tendencies  so  glaringly  displayed  of  late 
years  in  the  Anglican  church, — the  audacious  attitude  of  the 
Homan  emissaries  in  England,  and  the  desperate  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  ])riesthood  to  put  down  Protestant  freedom 
by  main  force,  conspire  with  many  other  signs  of  the  times  to 
show,  that  the  disci])les  of  evangelical  liberty  are  summoned 
afresh  to  a  calm,  deliberate,  and  persevering  conilict  with  the 
enemies  of  our  noblest  jninciplcs  and  most  dearly-cherished 
institutions.  England  has  her  own  traditions,  her  names  of 
power,  her  historic  muniments,  her  own  clear,  brave,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,  and  the  time  has  come  for  gathering  those  tra¬ 
ditions,  sounding  those  names  as  watchwords  through  the  land, 
pouring  on  those  muniments  the  light  of  day,  and  evoking  that 
nigh  spirit  to  deeds  not  unworthy  of  our  ancestry  and  our 
inhcritouce.  The  most  heart-stirring  memories,  and  the  most 
Christian  resolves  of  genuine  Englishmen,  are  kindled  by  the 
name  of  Wyclifl’e. 

‘The  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  thrown  into  that  river  Swift,  which,  as 
Fuller  Kiys,  conveyed  them  into  the  Avon,  “  Avon  into  the  Severn, 
Severn  into  the  narrow  8ea.s,  they  to  the  main  ocean.  And  thu.s  the 
ashes  of  Wycliffe  arc  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dis¬ 
persed  all  the  world  over”  (Church  History,  171).  Well  H|K)kcn— 
honest  one! 

*  — most  revci*cnd  signors,  the  work  you  would  <lo  is  not  donet 

The  ashes  of  the  heresiarch,  tlirown  into  tliat  stream,  arc  fast  passing 
to  oblivion ;  not  so  his  doctrine.  Wycliffe  still  lives,  still  speaks  to 
the  living,  and  the  hving  will  long  give  hoed  to  him.  Do  what  you 
J»^ill,  men  will  secrete  his  books,  will  read  them  in  secrecy,  and  will 
^ad  them  down  as  heir- looms  in  their  households.  You,  Muster 
Chicheley',  proud  of  being  present  at  this  scene,  you  may  make 
mquisitiou  for  such  writings  and  such  olfcndcrs,  even  more  rigorously 
primate  Arundel  has  done,  but  it  will  not  avail.  There  is  a 
Providence  that  will  work  again-st  you.  Your  bishops  ami  priests  will 
r*y*ume  on  the  present  reaction  of  earthly  jwwcrs  in  their  favour,  and 
^ill  still  be,  in  their  character  and  manners,  all  that  Wycliffe  has  said 
they’  ahoidd  not  bo  j  so  that  men  from  among  those  mendicant  brother- 
oods,  some  of  whom  are  now  standing  about  you  on  that  Lutterworth 
bridge,  will  be  heard  to  declaim  loudly  against  the  corruptions  tliat 
®oine  from  y’our  endowments,  using  all  the  strong  reasons  of  W  yclifib 
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on  that  grave  topic,  however  much  they  may  U»athe  his  meiuoiy,  aiul 
they  will  cause  your  **  clerk’s  possessioners”  sore  ti'ouble.  Even  among 
the*  his)i()|N},  one  will  be  found  who,  while  signalizing  himsi  lf  as  an 
antagonist  of  Wycliffe,  will  so  far  take  up  some  of  the  most  material 
of  his  doctrines,  as  to  be  condemnetl,  conhscatenl,  put  in  <lui*anoe. 
W^hile  trouble  comes  from  the  mendicants  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
this  Reginald  Pecock,  bisliop  of  Chicliester,  on  the  other,  the  noble's  of 
the  realm,  and  their  ix^tainera,  will  be  committed  to  hot  wars  again.>4t 
each  other,  making  the  throne  itstdf  insecure,  filling  the  land  with 
violence  ainl  blooil-shiMlding,  ainl  leaving  your  successors  but  little 
time  or  nu*nn.s  for  prosecuting  their  own  |>eculiar  w'ar  against  heresy. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  seeds  which  you  call  heresy  will  vegetate  widely, 
Bo  that  when  the  king  comes,  a  seventh  Henry,  who  is  to  put  an  end 
to  civil  disconl,  and  to  restore  order,  he  wdll  not  find  that  liollardism 
is  a  thing  of  the  jmst.  No,  for  he  wdll  deem  it  wise  to  put  forth  his 
c<d<l  strong  hand  to  suppress  it,  and  his  policy  to  that  end  w’ill  be  inure 
false  and  cruel  than  that  of  the  worst  among  the  men  wdio  have  gone 
befort'  him.  Some  he  w  ill  imprison  and  dcsjioil;  others  he  will  bum. 
In  the  ivgistry  of  every*  diocese  names  by*  hundreils  w  ill  appear,  as 
those  of  jiersons  so  dealt  with,  during  this  centuiy  of  turbulence  luid 
darkiK^H.  In  the  n^cords  of  the  diocese  in  which  you  now  aiv,  more 
than  live  Imndml  such  names  wdll  lind  entry.  Rut  another  Henry 
will  s<x)n  come ;  another  strong  voice  calling  for  reformation  will  soon 
lx»  heard ;  and  when  Martin  Luther  gives  himsidf  to  liis  labours,  the 
]H*ople  who  spt'ak  the  language  of  John  Huss  and  of  John  Wycliffe 
W'ill  bi'  found  nuidy  to  bill  him  (tod-s|)eed,  and  Germany*  and  England 
will  la*  through  the  centuries  to  come,  as  the  chiefs  in  a  great  anti- 
juipist  confcHleracy,  the  leaders  of  the  world  of  the  future,  in  the  way 
to  its  dcstineil  freedom  and  manhooil.’ — pp.  520 — 523. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  done  well  to  renew  the  studies  of  his  youth, 
that  us  the  successor  of  Lewis,  and  the  precursor  of  Lc  Has,  he 
might  make  the  grand  character  of  Wycliffe  ‘  better  known 
among  his  countrymen.’ 

Our  second  reason  for  regarding  tlic  publication  of  this  work 
as  eminently  seasonable,  is  the  appearance  in  the  same  month, 
of  the  first  volume  of  l)r.  Merle  D’Aubigne’s  ‘  History  of  the 
lleformation  in  England,’  which  was  reviewed  in  our  number 
for  July  last.  The  interesting  narrative  concerning  Wycliflein 
the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  that  volume,  exhibit  the  great 
proto-reformer  in  his  relations  both  to  those  who  jircceded 
and  to  those  who  followed  him  in  the  great  work  of  the  English 
lleformation,  and,  as  much  of  tlic  substance  of  those  chapters 
is  derived  from  Dr.  Vaughan’s  previous  volumes,  they  prepare 
us  to  enjoy  with  increased  satisfaction  the  thoroughly  digested 
contents  of  the  one  now  before  us.  The  reader  of  English 
church  history  need  not  be  told  how,  before  the  time  of  M  yclifk’, 
Grostete,  Rishop  of  Lincoln,  foretold  the  lleformation,  while 
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protesting  against  tlic  usurpation  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  asserting 
the  very  principle  of  the  lieforination  in  opj)osing  the  word  of 
God  to  the  word  of  the  pope ;  nor  need  he  he  reminded  how 
Serval,  Archbishop  of  York,  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  tho 
people  while  enduring  the  j)ontitrs  curses.  As  England 
grew  in  greatness,  she  scorned  to  do  the  bidding  of  a  foreign 
priest;  the  victors  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  led  by  the  brave 
Edward  111.,  asserted  the  independence  of  the  English  crown ; 
while,  on  a  calmer  field,  the  accomplished  and  devout  Prad- 
warilinc  was  sounding  throughout  Europe  the  doctrine  of  the 
grace  of  god,  from  Merton  College,  where  Wyclilfe  pursued 
his  studies, — according  to  D’Aubigne, — as  one  of  his  disciples. 
Thus,  many  jireparations  were  going  on  to  fit  the  soil  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  broad  casting  of  the  good  seed.  The  old  age  of 
Edward  III.,  and  the  minority  of  his  successor  Richard  II.,  son 
of  the  Black  Prince,  had  thrown  the  administration  of  the  king¬ 
dom  into  the  hands  of  the  king’s  son,  and  the  young  heir’s 
uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Jiancaster,  who  bitterly  hated 
the  pope  and  the  clergy  for  their  encroachments  on  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  and  on  the  property  of  the  nation.  Not  a  few 
of  the  barons  had  personal  and  political  motives  for  sharing 
largely  in  the  same  feeling.  The  masses  of  the  people,  even, 
were  not  so  sunk  in  superstition  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
roused  to  a  sense  of  ecclesiastical  wrong  doings,  when  their 
children  were  kidnapped  by  mendicant  friars,  and  their  goods 
were  plundered  to  provide  luxuries  for  these  pretended  paupers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  England,  when  John  do 
Wyclitfc  was  raised  up.  The  jiarliculars  of  his  life  were  set 
forth,  long  ago,  by  licwis,  though  *  his  acquaintance  w  ith  tho 
writings  of  Wyclilfe  was  very  limited.’  The  facts,  together  with 
the  result  of  much  pains  in  investigating  the  Wyclifle  MSS.^ 
were  given  in  Dr.  Vaughan’s  earlier  work,  and  subsequently  in 
M.  I  iC  Bas’s  ‘Life  of  Wiclif.’  Dr.  Vaughan’s  object  in  tho 
present  work  is  to  weave  into  a  continuous  narrative  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  fonner  collections,  and  to  exhibit  Wycliffe  in  those 
fuccemve  aspects  of  his  character,  which  the  critical  study  of 
the  most  ancient  documents  has  enabled  him  to  master. 

The  first  chapter — ‘  Wycliffe  and  the  Wycli fees’— con¬ 
tains  an  elaborate  description  of  the  ])icturesquc  scenery  of  tho 
cliff,  near  the  water,  where  the  Reformer  was  born,  made  famous 
tv  the  ‘  Rokeby’  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  this  description  is 
followed  by  a  quaint  picture  of  English  travelling  in  those 
days  of  forests,  freebooters,  and  pack-horses.  I  he  second 
chapter  introduces  us  to  ‘  Wycliffe  in  Oxford,’  wherein  tho 
writer  takes  occasion  to  relate  the  history  of  that  university  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  separate  organizations  among  tho 
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students — tlic  Southermnen  and  the  Northemmen — with  their 
riotous  exploits,  illustrating  that  deep  political  struggle  of  the 
king's  party  with  that  of  the  barons,  which,  under  varied  forms, 
has  been  kept  up  ever  since.  The  ‘  Northemmen’  were  strong 
on  the  side  of  the  barons.  To  this  great  party  Wvclifle 
belonged.  lie  entered  Queen’s  College,  as  a  connnoner,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  but  soon  removed  to  Merton,  llradwardine’s 
College,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow’.  In  the  third  chapter  the 
author  gives  at  large  his  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  Tract 
on  ‘  The  l^ast  Age  of  the  Church*  ascribed  to  \V yclifl’e,  and 
printed  at  the  University  I’ress,  Dublin,  in  1840,  is  not  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Wyclill'e’s  pen.  llis  objections  are  founded  on  the 
internal  proofs  of  feeble  judgment: — 

*  The  internal  evidence  from  the  Tract  is,  in  my  judgment,  much 
more  against,  than  in  favour  of,  the  opinion  of  its  being  written  by 
Wyclitfe.  Its  complaints  against  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  the 
general  corruptness  of  the  times  ai*e  such  as  might  have  proct'cdid 
from  many  a  recluse  or  visionary  in  that  age,  withoiit  cxj>osing  him  to 
much  inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  style  has  notliing  of  the 
fnHHlom  or  the  fervour  observable  in  the  accredited  writings  of  the 
l^cfonner.  There  is  nothing  in  the  tame,  obscure,  and  mystic  ulter- 
ancea  of  this  Tract,  to  suggest  that  the  writer  W'ould  ere  long  become 
a  hauling  spirit  of  the  age.  The  attempt,  running  through  it,  to  make 
the  IcttiTS  of  the  Hebrew  languagt)  prophetically  signiticant  of  the 
history  of  the  w'orhl  during  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to 
make  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  signiticant,  in  tlic  s;unc 
iiianucr,  of  the  history  of  the  church  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
betrays  a  w’cakness  of  judgment,  little  to  la*  exix?cted  in  a  man  whuso 
acuteness  and  mental  jK>wer  were  so  fna  ly  m  k  now  lodged  by  his  con- 
tcmjHU-arics— even  by  those  most  hostile  to  liim.  Certainly,  his 
writings  which  an*  lest  known  and  best  authenticated,  prcs<‘nt  nothing 
hke  it.’ — pp.  44 — IG. 

8o  far  as  w  t*  can  judge  from  a  ])assage  given  as  a  specimen, 
wc  hardly  wonder  at  the  author  saying,  that  ‘  the  fanciful 
iiiihecilities  which  make  up  its  substance,  when  viewed  impar¬ 
tially,  force  upon  me  the  conclusion  that  to  attribute  such  a  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  Reformer  is  to  do  him  great  injustice.’ 

At  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  Wyclitfe  became  rector  of  lyliiig- 
ham,  and  master  or  warden  of  Halliol  (’ollege,  founded  seventy 
years  Imfore  by  a  family  of  that  name  at  Bernard  Castle,  near 
tlic  place  of  bis  birth.  Four  years  after,  it  would  aj»])ear  that 
he  (or  another  John  de  Wyclitfe)  was  ajipoinled  by  Islcp, 
Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  to  suj>ersede  a  monk  of  the  name  of 
AN  odehall,  as  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  which  that  primate 
had  recently  founded.  Islep  dying,  and  being  succeeded  by 
Langbain,  Wyclitfe  was  expelled  from  the  wardensliip,  and 
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Wodehall  restored.  Wvcliflb  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  judg¬ 
ment  was  given  against  him.  Tins  fact  has  been  adduced  as 
the  cause  of  his  zeal  against  the  papacy,  a  charge  which  neither 
Fox  nor  Moshcim  dealt  with  as  it  deserved,  but  which  his 
present  biographer  disposes  of  with  great  calmness  and  com¬ 
plete  success.  ‘  Wyclipfe  and  the  Religious  Orders*  is  the 
heading  of  the  fourth  chapter ;  and  here,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
ample  justice  is  done  to  the  services  rendered  by  Dunstan, 
Girald,  Michael  Scott,  Roger  Bacon,  and  other  friars,  to  the 
cause  of  science,  and  its  useful  applications  in  the  improvement 
of  the  country  in  fertility  and  beauty.  Nor  is  the  hospitality  of 
the  brotherhoods  forgotten.  Nor  the  sound  of  the  convent  bell. 
Nor  the  sanctuary  opened  to  the  weak  when  outraged  by  the 
strong.  But  as  to  the  ‘  religion  which  obtained  among  these 
communities,  little  good  can  be  said.’  We  commend  to  the 
reader’s  attention  the  discriminating  remarks  of  Dr.  Vaughan 
on  the  voluntaryism  of  the  Roman  church: — 

‘In  the  reign  of  Eilward  HI.,  it  wjis  found  tliat,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  full  half  of  the  land  of  England  had  passeil  into  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastical  (>ersons,  and  the  intervention  of  our  statute  law  was 
found  necessary — not  to  suj)plement  a  voluntaryism  which  had  proved 
too  feeble  to  sustain  the  outward  things  of  religion,  but  to  put  a  check 
on  this  morbid  action  of  a  groat  princi])le,  and  to  prevent  our  land 
fnmi  becoming,  as  it  proniis(*d  to  be  ore  long,  the  sole  poaseasion  of  au 
overgrown  priest-caste.  Of  all  the  forms  of  Christianity,  Romanism  is 
that  which  can  best  di.spcnse  with  state  aid,  inasmuch  as  it  can  avail 
itself,  with  an  uiLscnipulousness  not  known  elsewhere,  of  all  the  means 
wherewith  to  turn  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  to  its  own  irccount. 
The  extinction  of  state  churche.s,  accordingly,  would  not  l)e  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Romanism — it  might  only  be  the  removal  of  a  hindrance  to  its 
development  in  forms  still  inon*  corrupt.  For  the  true  origin  of  thia 
form  of  religion  we  must  look  much  lower  than  to  the  doings  of  legis¬ 
lators — it  has  its  rotd  in  tendencies  common  to  humanity.  Voluntaryism 
may  be  rnatle  to  w’ork  most  hejilthfnlly  in  connexion  with  intelligenco 
and  rectitude,  hut  no  principle  is  more  dangerous,  as  ustsl  by  tho 
designing,  to  acfpiirc  a  mastery  over  the  ignomiit.’- — pp.  77,  78. 

The  wealth  thus  accuiuulatod  naturally  corrupted  these 
brotherhoods.  They  were  gradually  endowed  by  the  court  of 
Home,  for  its  own  ambitious  puv))os(’is,  with  peculiar  exemptions. 
As  the  monks  claimed  distinction  from  the  secular  clergy  on 
^count  ot  their  superior  sanctity,  so,  when  the  monasteries 
became  rich  and  domineering,  the  ‘  preaching  friars,* — divided 
into  four  orders,  of  whom  the  Franciscans  are  most  prominent 
ni  English  history, — denounced  the  luxiirious  wealth,  and  the 
beariless  seclusion  of  the  monks.  'J’hcsc  mendicant  ])rcachcrs, 
however,  fell  into  some  of  the  vices  against  which  they  had 
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siirred  up  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and,  consequently,  they 
lost  their  popularity.  Bitter  complaints  were  uttered  against 
them  in  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Oxford,  though  they 
were  defended  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albertus  Magnus. 
The  worst  parts  of  their  proceedings  were  among  the  ignorant 
vulgar.  The  *  pardoner*  in  Chaucer’s  ‘  Canterbury  ’rales’  is 
usually  referred  to  as  exhibiting  the  ])oints  in  their  character 
which  had  provoked  the  zeal  of  Grostete  and  Fitzrulpli,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  and  afterwards  kindled  the  burning  rebukes 
of  Wyclifl’e.  Dr.  Vaughan  gives  a  clear  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
former’s  ‘  Objections  to  Friars,’  and  adds  that —  . 

‘The  controversy,  as  carried  on  by  Wycliffe,  pos.ses.ses  a  .sjK'eial  in- 
U*rest,  ]»artly  as  having  been  sustained  w  ithout  interruption  for  more 
than  twenty  years;  and,  still  more,  as  ba.sed,  in  his  hands,  on  a  inon* 
constant  and  weighty — we  may  say  a  more  2^ot^stant  reference  to  the 
authority  of  Scripturc;  and,  as  having  contributed  much  towards 
eliciting  and  developing  those  gi-eat  princij)les  and  truths  which  have 
binci*  Is'ccme  familiar  to  all  Keformed  and  Protestant  churches.  In 
its  breadth  and  spirit,  as  giving  utterance,  not  in  the  tenns  familiar  to 
u.s,  but  ill  substance  and  effect,  to  the  two  cardinal  doctrines — the 
supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  its  results  have  their 
place  among  the  most  memorable  facts  in  modem  histoiy.’ — i)p.  02,  03. 

The  fifth  chapter  exhibits  the  views  of  ‘  Wvcliffk  ox  thk 
Powers  of  Church  and  State.’  The  rise  and  ])rogres8  of 
ecclesiastical  power  are  traced  from  the  beginning  to  its  culmi¬ 
nation  in  the  ])ontificate  of  Innocent  HI.,  when  King  .lohn  laid 
the  crown  of  England  at  the  feet  of  an  Italian  ])riest.  The 
extortion  of  Magna  Charta  from  the  traitorous  monarch  by 
the  English  barons  at  lUmnymede,  was  a  terrible  shock  to  the 
papacy,  and  terrible  was  the  action.  The  royal  miscreant  who 
had  ])erjured  himself,  in  selling  the  independence  of  a  great 
kingdom,  became  the  ‘  armed  missionary  of  the  Poj)e,’  esta¬ 
blishing  his  sacerdotal  throne  on  the  ashes  of  worldly  castles 
and  the  graves  of  murdered  Englishmen,  while  the  high-sj)irited 
barons  wept  over  the  miseries  of  their  countrymen,  and  cursed 
both  king  and  pope. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  jiarliament  of  England,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Commons  as  well  as  barons  and  jnelates,  declared 
unanimously  that  neither  John  nor  any  other  king  had  jiower 
to  give  up  the  realm  of  England  to  any  foreign  potentate  with¬ 
out  consent  of  parliament,  and  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
nation  was  ready  to  defend  their  sovereign’s  crown  and  dignity- 
1  he  patriotism  of  Wycliffe  was  brought  into  requisition  hy  the 
challenge  of  an  unknown  monk,  who  defended  the  papal  claim 
60  stoutly  repudiated  by  the  English  parliament.  |Uycliffe6 
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argument,  the  substance  of  wliich  is  given  by  Dr.  Vaughan,— 
though  it  does  not  contain  all  the  judgment  at  which  the 
reformer  afterwards  arrived  on  the  provinces  of  the  church  and 
the  state, — exhibits,  in  semitte,  the  reasonings  by  which  he  was 
carried  so  much  farther  before  his  labours  ceased. 

‘Wycliffe  and  English  Romanism’  is  the  title  of  the  sixth 
chapter,  and  he  is  introduced  in  the  seventh  ns  ‘  Professor  of 
Divinity.’  Speaking  of  the  Professor’s  lectures  at  Oxford,  the 
author  gives  a  description  of  the  state  of  that  university  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  then  an  account  of  the  TitiALotsus,  tlio 
Latin  treatise  which  has  preserved  the  record  of  Wyclin*e’« 
doctrines ;  and  afterwards  he  presents  a  kind  of  report  of  the 
^Evangelical  Doctors^  lectures  to  his  class, with  all  the  scholastic 
characteristics  of  the  age.  After  completing  this  report,  ho 
adds, — 

‘Such,  g(X)(l  ivader,  is  the  tone  of  hold  aiul  wholesome  thinking 
which  found  vcmtilatiou  in  Oxford,  in  1372,  and  for  some  vears  sub- 
st^quent.  Young  men  who  listened  to  such  toacliing  left  the  lecture- 
room,  as  we  may  8Uj»jK)st‘,  in  grave  musing,  or  in  high  talk  together,  upon 
what  they  luul  heanl.  Many  a  night,  as  we  imagine,  did  the  students 
of  Wyclille’s  chvss  see  verging  into  morning,  as  tliey  examined  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  cpiestions  which  ilay  by  day  were  suggested  to  them.  Nor 
did  the  talk  end  there.  It  was  the  dinner  talk,  the  supper  talk,  the 
highway  talk — the  talk,  somehow,  to  wliich  every  man  felt  himself  to 
he  a  party.  We  have  loop-lioles  cnougli  tlirongh  which  to  look  into 
those  times,  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  we.s  so.  Conservative  men, — men 
in  old  liabits  of  thouglit,  who  siiw,  or  thought  tliey  sjiw,  danger 
in  the  distance,  were  comiK'lled  to  be  observant  of  wliat  wa.s  passing, 
an«l  gave  out  their  protests  and  their  cautions:  wliile  men  of  anotlier 
<*nlcr  felt  as  if  a  morning  freshness  lia<l  come  iqion  them.  These  last 
Were  <lelighted  beyond  measure  with  tlie  prospect  of  seeing  tlie  eon- 
ventional  and  worn-out,  so  long  familiar  to  them,  give  place  to  some¬ 
thing  lK*tter;  and  ahiindant  was  tlie  material  for  Kpeevh-inaking  in 
them  which  struggled  to  get  utterance.  Truly,  .John  de  Wyclifle, 
thou  art  a  committed  man,  and  liad  better  not  have  gone  so  far,  if  thou 
not  prejwired  to  go  Jarthcr.  Tlioii  hast  siiitl,  a  man  has  “  only  to 
decLu*e  w’ith  constancy  the  law  of  Clirist  before  Ctesariau  jirelates,  anti 
•‘traiglitw’ay  the  flow’er  of  martyrdom  wdll  be  at  hand :  ’ — and  as  thou 
hast  clearly  resolved  to  “  declare”  after  that  fashion,  vra  must  suppose 
tliat  thy  account  Is  laid  with  the  thing  at  hand.’ — pp.  104,  IGo. 

*^^VCLIFFE’  now  appears  in  a  new  character,  ‘  as  a  ditlo- 
Matist.’  Notwithstanding  the  re]>caU;d  reinonstrancc.s  of  tho 
^iJglish  parliament  against  the  avaricious  encroachments  ol  ilio 
court  of  Home,  the  abuses  continued,  and,  apparently,  becamo 
wore  intolerable.  The  king,  therefore,  sent  commissioners  to 
vignon,  demanding  a  return  to  ‘  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
realm  on  affairs  ecclesiastical.  The  answer  received  ^as  so  far 
N.s.-^VOL.  VI,  c  c 
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from  satisfying  the  parliament  that  a  second  commission  was 
sent  to  Bruges,  at  that  time  the  meeting-place  of  ambassadors 
from  France  and  England  on  political  questions  between  Uicir 
res])ective  courts.  To  give  the  greater  force  to  this  second 
commission,  Wycliffe,  now  filling  a  large  space  in  the  public 
eye,  in  conseouence  of  his  great  learning,  loyalty,  and  firmness, 
was  appointed  to  join  it.  The  circumstances  of  the  English 
court  were  not  favourable  for  a  happy  issue  to  the  labours  of 
the  commission.  The  king  was  sinking  under  the  burdens  of 
age  and  sickness,  the  nearly  total  loss  of  his  foreign  inlluence, 
and  the  troubles  occasioned  by  factions  in  his  own  dominions. 
8omc  faint  and  conditional  promises,  but  without  abandoning 
the  principle  objected  to  by  parliament,  were  all  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  pope.  The  parliament,  which  met  in  1376, 
urged,  in  their  petition  to  the  king,  on  the  ground  of  weighty 
facts  alleged,  that  ^  no  papal  collector  or  proctor  should  remain 
in  England  upon  pain  of  life  and  limb,  and  that  no  Englishman, 
on  the  like  pain,  should  become  such  collector  or  proctor,  or 
remain  at  the  court  of  Rome.*  This  was  ‘the  Good  Pakliament.’ 
‘  Wvcliffe,  as  a  Confessor,’  appears  before  us  in  the  ninth 
chapter.  lie  had  been  rewarded  for  his  patriotic  services  at 
Bruges  by  a  royal  appointment  to  the  prebend  of  Aust,  and  to 
the  rectory  of  Lutterworth.  While  still  discharging  his  duties 
as  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  he  was  summoned  before  tlic 
convocation  at  St.  Paul’s  for  holding  and  publishing  erroneous 
and  heretical  doctrines.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1377,  he 
entered  the  dcnstdy-crowded  cathedral,  accoinj)anied  by  Lord 
Percy,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  King’s  eldest  son ;  but  a  fierce  quarrel  of  these 
noblemen,  with  Courtney,  Bisho])  of  London,  prevented  the 
trial.  Four  months  after,  the  old  king  died.  Late  in  the  year 
the  new  parliament  assembled.  The  strongest  resolutions 
against  the  court  of  Rome  were  expressed.  These  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  Wycliffe  in  grave  arguments,  which  struck  at  the  rewt 
of  all  priestly  pretensions  to  secular  authority.  His  entire 
career,  for  seventeen  years,  had  rendered  him  a  marked  object 
of  dread  and  hatred  at  Rome.  The  pope  issued  his  mandates 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
University’  of  Oxford,  and  the  king,  to  seize  the  heretic, 
and  compel  him  to  appear  before  the  head  of  the  chureh.  In 
April,  1378,  Wycliffe  appeared  before  a  synod  at  Ijaml)eth 
to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him.  The  |>eoplc, 
who  were  for  tlie  most  part  with  him,  crowded  the  chapek 
The  proceedings,  however,  were  stopped  by’  the  aiithont} 
of  the  queen-moUier,  the  king  being  a  minor.  Nevertheless 
yclifie  presented  his  answer  to  the  charges,  and  he  was 
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simply  forbidden  to  persist  in  the  ])iibliciition  of  bis  doc¬ 
trines.  Wyclifle’s  answer  has  been  generally  misrepre¬ 
sented.  Dr.  Vaughan  does  justice  to  it,  giving  the  most 
material  portions  at  length,  with  graphic  illustrations  after 
his  own  fashion.  ‘  All  honour,  say  we,  to  the  heart,  which,  in 
the  face  of  such  perils,  levelled  a  blow  so  potent  against  the 
most  terrible  of  all  thraldoms — the  thraldom  of  the  soul.  And 
shame,  say  we,  to  those  blind  and  ungrateful  Protestants  who 
have  failed  to  give  to  this  extraordinary  man  the  praise  due  to 
this  rare  honesty  and  bravery.’  (j).  t215.)  Though  WyclilFe 
escaped,  hy  a  providential  combination  of  widely  separate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  conflicts  in  which  he  was  involved  brought  a  bodily 
frame,  not  naturally  strong,  and  continually  harassed  by  severe 
labour,  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  II is  sick-bed  was  invaded  by 
four  deputies  from  the  four  orders  of  friars,  attended  by  as  many 
aldcniien  of  Oxford.  Tradition  has  made  the  story  of  that  visit 
*  familiar  as  household  words.’  We  see,  with  our  minds  eye, 
the  venerable  sufl’erer  stretched  serenely  on  his  couch.  We  hear 
the  hypocritical  words  of  sympathy,  the  cunning  appeal  to  the 
weakness  of  a  dying  man  to  retract  the  hard  sayings  he  had 
spoken  against  the  friars.  We  watch  the  closed  lips  of  the  con¬ 
fessor,  as  he  makes  a  sign  to  his  servant  to  raise  him  from  his 
pillow.  We  feel  the  piercing  glance  he  darts  at  the  intruders, 
as  he  calls  up  his  strength  to  sj)eak  the  words  that  were  to  live 
for  ever — ‘  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  again  declare  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  friars.’ 

Instead  of  being  deterred  hy  his  j^crsccutors,  WyclifTe  pushed 
bis  innovations  further  by  boldly  asserting  the  comparatively 
modem  absurdity  upheld  by  the  church  as  the  orthodox  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation,  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  his  preach¬ 
ings  at  Lutterworth,  and  in  a  popular  tractate  under  the  title  of 
the  ‘  Wycket.’  The  appearance  of  this  tract  was  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler.  Wyclilie’s  enemies 
ascribed  this  outbreak  to  his  doctrines.  The  fact,  was,  that  the 
doctrines  which  commended  themselves  to  the  nobility  as  well 
as  the  commons  of  Kngland  at  that  period  of  transition  from 
the  worn-out  feudalism  of  Kurope  to  the  modern  constitu¬ 
tional  or  monarchical  governments,  had  hut  partially  reached 
the  peasantry  dispersed  by  the  chivalry  of  the  young  king. 
Courtney,  from  whose  clutches  ycliflc  had  escaped,  became 
primate  of  the  Knglish  church.  He  now  convened  a  synod  in 
the  Grey  Friars,  to  deliberate  on  ineasures  to  be  taken  against 
^^3*cliffe.  The  synod  branded  many  of  his  doctrines  as  herc- 
^cal,  and  imputed  to  him  others  which,  in  the  form  in  which 
tliey  put  them,  he  would  not  have  acknowledged.  Letters  were 
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addressed  to  the  ]>relales,  enjoining  special  eare  not  to  allow 
suspected  persons  to  preach,  and  to  warn  all  men  to  shun  tlieiu 
as  poisonous  serpents,  on  pain  of  the  greater  exconnnunicaiioii. 

‘  We  think  we  see  the  Ueformer,’  says  his  biograj)her,  ‘  in  that 
old  rectory  house  which  is  now  no  more,  when  this  moniiion 
from  his  diocesan  reaches  him,  and  \\c  think  we  can  conjoclurt*, 
without  much  danger  of  mistake,  as  to  the  musing  over  it  which 
takes  place,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  discourse  which  proceeded 
from  that  old  pulpit  still  existing  in  liUtterworth  church,  on  the 
fidloNviug  Sunday.*  (p.  ‘Jtilh)  We  have  not  space  for  <lwclling 
on  Dr.  N’aughun’s  excellent  observations  on  the  power  of  the 
sword  to  suppress  truths  as  instanced  in  Spain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  or  on  liis  interesting  narrative  of  the  j)roceedings  against 
the  Lollards,  or  j)salm*singers,  and  especially  the  ‘])oor  priests* 
wlio  spread  Wyclide’s  doctrines  through  the  land.  I'lie  reformer 
himself  being  silenced  at  Oxford,  the  j)rimatc  might  have  politic 
reasons  for  not  disturbing  him  in  the  eom])arative  rctirciuent  of 
Lutterworth,  while  Hereford,  Uepi>ingdon,  and  Athlon,  his  less 
illustrious  disciples,  were  made  to  bow  beneath  the  iron  hand 
of  persecution.  I'he  growing  power  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
change  which  circumstances  had  brought  over  the  temper  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  induced  Wyclilfe  in  his  old  ago  to 
address  his  ‘complaint’  to  the  king  and  parliament  against  the 
statute  for  ])unishing  heresy.  The  spirit  of  the  Commons  ren¬ 
dering  it  unsafe  to  meddle  with  Wyclilfe  on  ])oints  whicli  nearly 
touched  the  public  liberties,  he  was  summoned  to  Oxford  to 
iinswer  for  Ids  errors  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lucharist.  Dr. 
Vaughan  clearly  proves,  from  both  the  Latin  and  I'nglish 
statements  of  Wyclilfe,  that  so  far  from  recanting,  as  Anthony 
Wood  declares,  he  repeated  the  strongest  things  he  had  ever 
said,  in  language  most  olfensive  to  his  judges.  Ihcy  pretended 
that  they  were  moved  to  clemency  by  Ids  exidanation  and 

J*  *  ar  I  •  • 

recantation ;  but  we  are  satisfied  with  the  evidence  contained 
in  this  chapter,  that  this  w’as  merely  a  decent  cover  for  defeat. 

Tlie  chapter  on  ‘  Wycliffe  and  Tiik  English  Diblk*  ren¬ 
ders  due  praise  to  Ccdman,lbr  his  Anglo-Saxon  rhyme  of  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament; — to  Aldhelm  and  Guthlac,  for  their 
Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  Psalms; — to  Hede,  for  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  John’s  (iospel; — to  Elfric,  Alfred,  and  others,  for 
their  labours  in  this  field ;  and  the  author  speaks  with  his 
commendation  of  the  Uev.  Josiah  EorshaH's  noble  edition  of 
^\yclifl'e's  Bible,  which  appeared  in  1850  in  live  volumes, 
lie  vindicates  the  memory  of  Wyclilfe  as  the  man  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  conception — sublime  as  its  simplicity — of  jmttiiig 
the  entire  English  Bible,  by'  itself,  ‘ in  every  mans  hands, 
us  every  mans  yuide,^  The  reader  will  be  greatly*  interested, 
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we  think,  by  tlic  extracts  from  Wvcliire’s  Defence  of  bis  trans¬ 
lation,  and  by  the  luminous  manner  in  wbicb  the  present 
author  makes  it  appear  that  Wyclitfo’s  purpose  to  attempt  this 
work  was  formed  in  the  year  l.iHl,  tbe  date  of  bis  retirement 
from  Oxford ;  that  he  lived  to  see  bis  work  com])leted ;  that  a 
revised  version,  which  is  ascribed  to  Purvey,  Wyelitl’e’s  curate 
at  Lutterworth,  appeared  about  four  years  after  Wyeli tie’s 
death ;  and  tliat  in  accomplishing  bis  great  work,  be  and  bis 
coadjutors  did  more  than  they  intended,  tbongb  what  they 
intended  was  nothing  less  grand  than  to  transfer  the  religious 
homage  of  bbiglishmeu  from  an  usurping  jniestbood  to  the 
ONLY  WISH  (ioi). 

In  describing  ‘  Wvcliffe  as  a  Parish  Priest,’  Dr.  Vaughan 
narrates  the  events  of  the  great  ])a])al  schism,  with  its  remote 
bearing  on  the  last  few  years  of  Wyclitfe’s  life,  and  its  more 
immediate  illustration  of  some  of  his  most  remarkable  writings, 
lieforc  proceeding  to  the  detail  of  his  labours  as  rector  of  Lut¬ 
terworth.  In  these  labours,  it  may  be  readily  believed  he  was 
an  example  of  faithfulness  and  assiduity.  Prom  manuscrijits 
of  notes,  prepared  by  himself,  or  made  by  other  hands,  it 
appears  that  popular  instructions  in  the  vital  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  with  the  exposure  of  prevailing  errors  expressed  in  the 
plainest  words,  formed  the  stajde  of  liis  jircaching.  Like  all 
great  reformers,  he  attached  exceedingly  great  importance  to 
the  practice  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  as  an  example  to 
the  clergy  at  all  times ;  and,  therefore,  he  wrote  largely  on 
behalf  of  better  preaching,  and  more  of  it,  in  the  Knglish 
church.  The  extracts  given  in  this  chapter  give  us  a  lively 
impression  of  the  Ileforiner’s  own  mode  of  speaking  to  the 
people  on  the  great  concerns  of  their  salvation.  I'he  acute 
metaphysician,  the  vigorous  rcasoncr,  the  bold  politician,  was 
as  eloquent  in  the  jiulpit  as  he  was  ])rofound  in  the  schools, 
preaching  plainly  to  the  ])eoj)le  what  he  had  demonstrated  to 
the  learned,  his  disquisitions  helping  to  make  his  sermons 
weighty,  and  his  sermons  to  make  his  disquisitions  plain.  Jte- 
joicing  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  .Icsus  as ‘he  went  about  in 
the  places  of  the  country,  both  great  and  small,  in  cities,  and 
castles,  and  small  towns’ — ‘  small  uplandish  towns,  as  to  Hcth- 
phage  and  Cana  in  Galilee,’  ‘  now  at  meat,  now'  at  supper,  und, 
indeed,  at  whatever  time  was  convenient  for  others  to  bear  him, 

he  lamented  that  such  labours  w’crc  tlicn  prevented  by  the 
prelates.  Not  only  in  the  intrepid  denunciation  of  clerical 
delinquencies,  but  in  the  more  quiet  elucidations  of  the  gospel, 
did  this  great  preacher  spend  his  strength  among  his  Leicester¬ 
shire  parishioners.  The  atonement  of  our  Lord — the  humanity 
ftnd  divinity  of  his  person — faith — the  grace  of  God— regene- 
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ration  by  the  Holy  (ihost — heavenly  inimlcdncss— the  oonso- 
lations  of  hope — the  cherishing  of  Christian  graces — fidelity  to 
convictions — and  the  practice  of  meekness,  righteousness,  and 
charity — such  were  the  themes  on  which  the  man  of  Ciod  would 
dwell  in  the  terse  homely  speech  of  the  field,  the  house,  and 
Uie  shop.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  beliefs,  earnest  ])urposes, 
devout  emotions,  and  large  sympathy  with  the  many— -the  de- 
fender  of  thrones,  and  the  teacher  of  the  ))oor — the  brother  ol 
man,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  God.  He  is  said  to  have  Iktu 
awakened  to  personal  religion  by  the  great  Asiatic  pestilence, 
which  swept  away  half  the  population  of  the  world  in  1;M8, 
sounding  in  his  young  heart  at  Oxford  like  the  trumpet  of  the 
last  day.  The  serious  tone  of  his  whole  life  w  as  that  of  a  man 
in  whose  soul  those  dreadful  tokens  of  an  Almighty  jiresence 
never  ceased  to  be  felt. 

Much  as  Wycliffe  achieved  as  a  professor,  and  as  a  preacher, 
it  was  by  his  writings  chiefly,  that  he  made  his  judgments  and 
feelings  tell  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen  of  every  grade,  and 
on  not  a  few^  in  the  high  places  of  other  lands.  In  discoursing 
on  ‘  Wycliffe  as  an  Author,’  in  the  twelfth  chajUcr,  Dr. 
Vaughan  shows  that  the  negligence  of  former  times  had  passed 
over  many  of  the  Reformer’s  principal  works,  leaving  the  ilatea 
and  anticjciotis  of  citations  in  such  confusion  as  to  leave  his 
memory  open  to  unmerited  reproach.  We  think  the  doctor  has 
done  good  service,  not  only  to  the  name  of  Wycliffe,  but  to  the 
most  vital  interests  of  truth  and  piety,  by  tlie  sedulous  examina¬ 
tion  he  has  given  to  the  Wyclifl’e  manuscripts — a  kind  of 
service,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  which  few  besides  those  who 
have  toiled  in  it  can  even  appreciate,  and  for  which  we  arc  duly 
concerned,  that  he  should  have  all  praise.  No  less  an  autho¬ 
rity  than  Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne  has  said — ‘  The  Christian  puhlic 
is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Vaughan  for  his  biograjdiy  of  this 
Reformer,’  and  we  are  sure  that  distinguished  historian  would 
heartily  join  us  in  rendering  him  special  thanks  for  the  studies 
of  which  he  has  in  this  chapter  presented  the  fruits,  from 
page  451)  to  4G4,  an  able  summary  is  given  of  the  Reformers 
opinions,  too  condensed  for  abridgment,  yet  too  long  to  be 
extracted  here.  The  last  sickness  and  death  of  M  y clitic  are 
well  narrated.  The  concluding  chapter,  on  ‘  Wycliffe  and 
His  Successors,’  runs  lightly — not  hastily  or  superficially-- 
over  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  the  fortunes  of  the  ^\  ycliffcs  and 
tlie  general  state  of  parties  in  each  successive  reign ;  the 
statute  for  burning  heretics,  the  offences  being  determined  by  the 
canon  law;  —  tlie  infamous  ‘constitution’  of  Arundel;  — 
burning  of  John  Badby,  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Henry,  at 
the  stake  in  Smithiield ; — the  trial  of  Lord  Cobhaui,  his  escape 
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from  tlie  Tower,  and  his  execution  three  years’  afterward,  being 
hanged  in  cliains  as  a  traitor,  and  at  the  same  time  slowly  burnt 
to  ashes  as  a  heretic  ; — the  eficct  of  WyclifTe’s  writings  on  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  in  Bohemia; — and  the  scene  of  the  disinter¬ 
ment  of  his  bones,  and  then  burning  on  the  bridge  at  Lutter¬ 
worth,  forty  years  after  liis  decease.  Tlie  Appendix,  fdling 
more  than  fifty  closely  printed  jiages,  contains  a  carefully  jire- 
pared  list  of  AV’^ycliffe’s  numerous  writings,  and  sundry  valuable 
documents  and  illustrative  notes.  The  index  makes  it  extremely 
easy  to  refer  to  the  principal  contents  of  the  volume.  It  is  a 
complete  portraiture  of  a  genuine  Englishman,  whose  name 
will  be  held  in  deep  reverence  among  his  countrymen  as  at 
once  a  history,  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  free,  and  a  prophecy, 
casting  its  ever  brightening  rays  on  the  thick  clouds  and  dark 
waters  of  the  future. 
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Bxoijrapkiccd  iSketch  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert.  By  his  Widow.  With 
R<xx)llection8  of  the  DLscourscs  of  his  Closing  Yeys,  from  Notes  at 
the  Time.  By  one  of  his  Sous.  12iiio.  }»p.  vi.  3C7.  Ixiudon; 
Jaekson  and  Walford.  1853. 

There  couhl  not  he  a  more  graceful  and  interesting  sketch  of  such  a 
lift*  as  Mr.  Gilljert’s,  than  the  one  which  his  acconiplisheci  whlow  haa 
hert*  pretixed  to  the  ‘  Recollections’  of  his  Si^nnons.  We  think  that, 
however  welcome  to  very  many  rca^lers  a  more  ample  and  cbil>orat6 
memoir  might  have  been,  it  ha.s  been  wisely  jiidg^  to  publish  only 
this  brief  record.  Mr.  Gillxjrt  occupie<l,  for  many  yeaw,  a  high  posi¬ 
tion,  which*  he  sustained  by  ran.*  abilities  ah<l  8urj)rising  inclustry, 
^hile  to  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  much  intercourse  with  him,  he 
^  greatly  endeariMl  by  his  amiable  disposition,  gentle  manners,  and 
^cerfiil  as  well  as  instructive  conversation.  Few  English  theolojpana 
have  Cfpialled  him  in  the  jienetrating  ami  cautious  intelltKit  which  ho 
^^secratod  to  the  profoundost  regions  of  human  thought.  He  waa 
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|»i'C-omiiu‘ntly  a  souml  divine,  llis  classical  and  mathematical  stuilios 
wen*  |»ra.-H*cuted  with  delight  long  after  he  had  cease*!!  to  till  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair  at  Uotherham  College,  even  t!>  the  euil  of  life,  lie  com- 
hilled  great  learning,  and  singular  |»ower  of  abstract  thinking,  with  a 
tlegree  of  practical  sagacity,  which  rendereil  him  a  sale  counsi'llor  in 
seasons  of  worhlly  in  iplexity.  The  cujUity  of  the  whole  man  struck 
us,  often,  as  his  most  prominent  characteristic.  In  the  midst  of  nearlv 
constant  sutfering,  and  liesides  the  faithful  discharge  cf  a  iKW^toml 
ininistiy’  j)eculiiu*ly  enlightened,  he  maintained  the  habits  of  the  scholar. 
Then*  was  no  mistake  a.s  to  his  nonconformity.  With  a  most  genial 
nature,  and  a  truly  candid,  modest,  and  catholic  spirit,  he  was  in  the 
advanccil  i>osition  of  uncompnmiising  Dissenters,  though  to  the  unme 
Dissenter  he  constantly  demurml.  11  is  ‘  lA.‘tters  to  the  Kev.  W.  Ik  nnet,’ 
in  defence  of  Dr.  Williams’  views  of  the  ‘  Origin  of  Mond  Kvil,’  are  now 
little  known.  They  were  written  in  the  s<.‘cond  year  !»f  his  student  life 
at  Itotherham,  and  evince  ‘clear  mastiTV  of  the  discus>ion.’  11  is  Life 
of  Dr.  Williams,  jmblished  in  1825,  has  long  been  out  of  print.  It  is 
enriched  by  valuable  ilLssertations  on  ditlicult  <juestions  in  inetaphysies 
ami  tlK*ology,  which  are  well  deserving  of  sej>arate  publication.  We 
nml  only  ivfer,  in  one  sentence,  to  his  Congregational  Lteture  on 
‘The  Christian  AtomMiient,’  of  which  a  revi.sed  eilition  was  jmblished 
htst  autumn,  with  a  ‘.short,  touching  preface,’  by  the  venerable  author. 

The  ‘  Uci'olleetions  of  the  Discourses  of  his  Closing  Veai-s,’  by  his 
Son,  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  convey’  an  excellent  iinjuession  of 
Mr.  (iilbert’s  simjde,  luminous,  earnest,  and  truly  intellectual  jutaclj- 
ing.  To  his  former  hearers  they”  will  be  precious  memorials  of  teaching 
which  they  highly’  ap|>reciated ;  and  to  others  they  will  suggest  such 
trains  of  thought  and  courses  of  action  as  cannot  fail,  when  j>ractically 
followed  out,  to  make  them  wiser,  better,  and  mon*  truly  ble.s.M(l. 
The  vidiime  has  our  unfeigned  admination.  We  trust  that  none  ol 
our  ivailers,  who  have  it  in  their  jmwer  to  obtain  it,  will  fail  to  do  so 
forthwith. 


ProteslantUiii  coutrastal  with  Jhnnanlsm  It/  the  Ackitov'leihjal  ami 
AtUhtntlc  Tciichimj  of  each  Kelojiun.  Kditcil  by'  tlie  Kev.  dohn 
Etlmund  Cox,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  All  Souls’  College,  Uxtbrd.  Two 
Volumes.  Lomlon:  liongman  and  Co.  1852. 

O 


It 


eiiiote 
We 


aj>jK*ars  fnmi  the  editor’s  pivface  that  the  author  re.^iilcs  in  a  re 
l»j\rt  of  the  Hriti.'ih  Emjdiv.  The  dc.sign  is  very  coinjuvhensive. 
object  to  the  quotations  of  ancient  writei*s  from  modern  l‘n*te.stant>, 
iusteiul  of  Wing  made  din*ctlv  fi'om  the  originals.  II  e  inav  have  no 
distru.st  of  the  accuraey’  of  IVofeasor  E<lgar's,  Mr.  Goodes,  !ir  any  otner 
Protestant’s  quotations  j* but  Roman  Catholic.s  are  accu.stomed  to  lo!>k 
with  jealornsv  on  this  kind  of  controversial  labour.  As  we  jacsunic 
that  these  volumes  are  pix*j>aixHl  for  the  use  nither  of  Protc.stants  tluiu 
of  Roman  t’atholics,  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  value,  jvs  eonij>ix*V‘ing 
into  a  couqHUidious  form,  the  contents  of  a  large  library.  Now,  what¬ 
ever  ditVerence  of  opinion  there  mayr  be  among  Protestiuits  of  the 
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justice,  exi>eilieiioy,  or  seftsonaMouess  of  particular  modes  of  action 
against  the  pa}>acit,  there  ai*e  few  among  us,  wo  should  think,  that 
would  not  desire  the  doctrines  of  the  Uomuii  church  to  V)e  correctly 
leprestmteil,  and  that  there  should  also  be  an  equally  correct  rc//rfr. 
dentation  of  Protestant  doctrine.  What  we  should  like  wouhl  Ihj  n 
Ktatemcnt  of  these  resjwctive  doctrines  by  ackiwidahjed  authorities^ 
unmixe<l  with  comment  or  argument.  In  the  volumes  befoi'c  us,  wo 
are  coutinually  rcininded  tliat  they  are  written  witli  .strong  Protestant 
objects.  We  are  not  objecting  to  this  in  itself;  yet  wo  confess  that  it 
is  not  usual  for  partisans  and  controversialists  to  give  a  |>crfectly  im])ai*< 
tial  account  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  partit‘s  op}>osed.  The  broad 
differences  l)etween  Protestantism  and  Romanism  are  too  plain  to  bo 
mistaken  on  either  liand.  The  ratlical  <piestion  is  simple — ‘  May  a 
man  learn  the  way  of  sidvation  for  himself  in  tlie  Rible’t  He  who 
affirms  this  is  a  Protestant:  he  who  adds  anything  to  tlio  Rible,  or 
limits  the  right  of  private  jinlgment  on  the  meaning  of  the  Rible,  in 
the  grand  question  of  rtdigion,  is  in  fact  a  Romanist,  by  whatever 
name  he  may  be  known. 

We  would  jussail  the  error  everywhere,  in  eveiy  church,  in  ev(*ry 
mind,  where  it  exists.  With  an  intelligent  jmpulation  freely  studying 
the  Rible,  we  should  have  no  fear  of  either  the  .supei*stitions  or  the 
|>olicy  of  Ruine.  It  is  because  we  think  theses  vohimes  are  likely  to 
|»romote  the  intelligent  and  devout  use  of  the  Scriptures  that  we  have 
introduced  them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


Adoniljcick ;  or,  The  Ansiccr.  Bath:  Biniis  andfloodwin;  London: 

Whittaker  and  (.^o. 

Pndkr  this  odd  title  the  writer  has  drawn  up  some  jdeasing  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  mysteries  to  be  fouml  in  the  word  and  works  of  C»od. 


*SV/n/,  the  First  Kiny  of  Israel.  A  Scripture  Study.  P»y  .losi'ph 
Augustus  Miller.  Small  8vo.  pp.  3lM.  Jauidon:  John  Snow. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  The  chanuder  and 
the  history  of  Saul  form  a  striking  and  atl’ecting  study;  alth(»ugh,  as 
our  author  remarks,  ‘in  comiJaris^m  with  other  .scripture  memoirs,  but 
little  has  been  written  on  this  piece  of  biogr.iphy.’  Jlis  work  supplies 
a  desideratum.  With  great  minuteness,  and  force,  and  beauty,  ho 
brings  out  the  chief  points  in  the  career  of  the  first  monarch  of  Israel; 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  narrative  of  outw.ard  events  servo  as 
»  key  to  unlock  the  chambers  of  his  inner  being^  Starting  from  tho 
|»icture  of  hojufful  promise*,  which  the  morning  of  his  life  presented,  ho 
bhows  how  wisely  and  how  modestly  he  Isjii.*  himselt,  when  unex- 
|a‘ctedly  the  highest  110110111*8  were  bound  around  his  head ;  then 
trace.s  his  lirst  fal.se  .step;  portrays  his  after  inconsLstciicics,  his  strug¬ 
gles  of  rtMiioi'se,  his  sinking  into  the  misery  ^>f  a  half  demented  nature, 
^nd  at  length  exhibits  him  dying  asa  sclt-niurdercr,— the  whole  >%oun<l 
^1*  by  a  l>eautiful  and  discriminating  <liscoiirs<*  on  the  elegy  which 
avid  pronounced  on  the  fallen  king  aiul  his  son. 
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Wc  value  the  volume  for  its  abounding  in  pi-actical  ixlloctions, 
suggesting  lessons  which,  though  detluced  ln>m  tacts  occurring  nearly 
three  th<»u«aud  years  ago,  are  wisely  maile  to  apply  to  the  litl*  of  tbe 
preticnt  age.  A  still  more  excellent  feature  of  these'  discourM'>  is,  tlmt 
while  they  treat  of  an  Old  Testament  character,  and  insist  on  the  moral 
duties  of  life,  there  is  spread  over  them  the  glow  of  Christiiin  sentiment, 
denoting  them  to  have  come  fiom  a  heart  which  is  fiuniliar  with  com¬ 
munion  with  the  cross.  We  think  the  congregation  highly  favoured 
which  enjoys  and  can  appreciate  pulpit  teachings  of  which  these  are  a 
sample ;  and  we  conlially  recommend  the  volume  to  the  early  attention 
of  our  readers. 


1.  ;  or,  an  Karnest  and  Scriptural  Inquiry  into  the  Mode  of 
the  Saiutof  DetuL  By  Rev.  II.  Ilarbaucli,  Pastor  of  the  First 
(lermaii  Refonne<l  Church,  Lanca.ster,  P.A.  Fourth  Ktlitiou. 
ReviatHl  aiul  Improved.  Philadelphia:  Limlsay  and  IJlaki'ston; 
London:  Delf  and  Triibner. 

2.  The  World  to  Come;  or  tJte  Kinydom  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  Jiuncs 
Cochrane,  A.M.,  one  of  the  Ministoi*s  of  CujMir,  Fife.  Second 
Kilition.  With  Apj>endix  tuid  Notes  Critical  luid  lllustnitive. 
Edinburgh:  Paton  and  Richie.  1852. 

3.  The  Future  Human  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or,  Mans  Heaven  to  he 
this  Earth.  A  S<dution  of  the  Calvinistic  and  other  chief  Bifti- 
culties  in  Theology,  by  di.stinguisliing  the  Saved  Nations  fnun  the 
(Jlorilicd  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Heath,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Bniding.  London:  Parker.  1852. 

We  liave  phiced  together  the  titles  of  these  three  works,  Jis  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  tlnxHi  clergymen  of  three  difleivnt  chmxhes  in  separate 
i'ountrii'a,  to  the  elucidation  of  a  theme  confes.st‘dly  obscun*,  yet  daily 
pressing  on  the  thoughts  of  most  practical  ChrLstian.s.  In  one  jKjint 
they  all  agree, — UuU  heaven  is  a  ^ce;  but  Mr.  Harbauch,  inaintiiin- 
ing  that  the  place  i.s  far  aicay  from  the  earth,  while  l>oth  the  Scottish 
and  the  English  clergjTnan  think  they  have  prove<l  that  it  is  to  be 
the  earth  itself  This  Latter  idea  is  appanuitly  gaining  gi*oun<l.  and  we 
recommend  the  argtiments  on  its  behalf  to  the  calm  consideration  of 
our  fellow  Christians.  We  arc  far  from  sjiying  that  the  arg\unents  an? 
entirely  to  our  .siitisfaction ;  for  wc  ivgard  the  exact  tnith  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  l>elonging  to  the  inyateries  of  our  faith,  and  we  de-sidemte  more 
reverent  caution  in  the  exj>osition  of  those  parts  of  Scnj>tuiY  which 
leave  us  in  no  uncertainty  n*specting  the  eternal  bles.se<lness  of  the 
righteou.s,  wlmtever  diversity  of  opinion  wx*  may  draw  from  the  highly 
tigiimtive  langinige  in  which  the  circunLstances  of  that  bless^Mlncss  are 
desrriUHl. 

Mr.  Heath’s  tn'at men t  of  the  question  is  remarkable  for  its  inductive 
method,  its  originality  and  inde|»cndent  thinking,  and  for  the  jH*culiar 
views  he  gives  of  the  distinction  la^tween  the  condition  of  the  sniyd, 
and  the  condition  of  the  glorijietl.  He  has  also  intHslucetl  some  notions 
which  strike  us  as  fanciful,  lake  many  other  waiters,  he  is  more 
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jQCces^l  in  exposing  the  weakness  of  rcctnved  interpretations  than  in 
suUtitiiting  less  objectionable  interpretations  of  liis  own.  It  is  only 
fiur  to  say,  that  many  of  his  views  conunend  themselves  to  the 
unbiasst'il  reader;  but  we  are  fully  j)ersuaded,  that  by  pushing  hU 
hrpothtvis  too  far,  ho  has  given  a  meaning  to  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
tuiv,  which  we  cannot  accept  as  natural  and  genuine.  Indepeiulently 
of  jiarticular  sj^eculations,  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  llarbauch’s  b(X>k  is 
emiuciitly  devotional  and  consoling.  !Mr.  Cochmne’s  lei'tures  are 
vigorous,  con.sistent,  and  elevating.  Mr.  Hiath’s  investigations  arc 
suggestive,  ailm,  and  manly.  A  more  attractive  theme  could  not  bo 
chosen;  and,  probably,  they  who  have  thought  on  it  most  profoundly 
and  devoutly  w’ill  not  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  tliat  wo  are  now 
nearei*  to  the  perfect  comprehension  of  it  than  our  fathers  were,  how¬ 
ever  thankful  we  may  be  for  improved  methods  of  iuterj»ix*ting  the 
oracles  by  wliich  our  hope  is  guided. 


The  Elements  of  Oie  Gospel  Harmony.  With  a  Catena  on  Inspiration, 
from  the  Writings  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  By  Brooke  F»)S3 
Westcott,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co. 

This  invalimble  essay,  for  which  the  NoiTisian  prize  was  gaine<l  in 
18o0,  is  designed  to  show  that  there  is  a  time  mean  l)etween  the  idea 
of  a  foimal  harmony  of  the  Gos|>els  imd  the  abandonment  of  their 
absolute  truth.  In  pursuing  this  design,  the  author  exhibits  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  diversities  in  the  four  gosjiels  to  the  past  and  future  wants 
of  the  church ;  the  perfect  unity  that  prevails  amid  literal  diversities ; 
the  unconscious  yet  definite  purpose  of  each  evangelist,  acconling  to 
his  personal  position  in  the  church ;  the  convergence  of  v'arh'd  details 
wd  sucoi'ssions  of  incidents  to  a  common  point  and  special  end;  the 
inconclusiveness  of  allegetl  discrepancies  as  arguments  against  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  usefulness  .and  iihstructivencss,  in  many  re8|>ects,  of  the 
variations  to  which  objections  have  benm  miule.  In  five  si'parate 
appendices,  the  writer  treats  of  the  Quotations  of  the  Gosiads;  the 
Ante-Xicene  Doctrine  of  Ins])iration ;  a  (iencral  ClassificAtion  of  the 
Minu'les;  a  General  Chissification  of  the  I’arables;  and  a  View  of  some 
of  the  Heretical  Gospels.  The  value  of  the  essay  is  greatly  heightened 
by  the  numerous  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pag»»,  which  indicaU*  pxUm- 
■ive  and  discriminative  reading  in  the  w’orks  of  the  princij>al  ancient 
mo<lern  theological  wTitei*s.  The  gi*cat  (juantity  of  matter  com- 
pi^swl  in  aliout  250  j>ages,  excludcsl  the  possibility  of  that  aiiifde 
disciLvion  which  most  of  the  topics  touched  upon  wfme<l  to  demand : 

this  account,  our  estimation  of  the  volume  is  lc5w  satisfactory  to 
our  own  mind  than  it  would  have  Ix^en  had  the  w’riters  limits  j»er- 
*^tUHl  more  expansion.  Taking  it,  however,  as  it  is,  we  do  ni>t  know 
rfany  single  w’ork  from  which  the  studious  reader  oi  the  Gosjsds  will 
denve  so  large  a  number  of  profitable  hints,  together  w’ith  din'ctions 
lo  lines  of  thought  and  of  reading  which  will  help  in  pros^uting  €*ach 
®^rate  inquiry  to  a  happy  i.s.sue.  We  conimen<l  the  introductor} 
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remaiks,  aiul  the  ap|>eiulix  (B)  on  inspiration,  to  suoli  of  our  r»*a«UTS 
as  may  have  l)een  inTplexotl  hy  recent  theories  on  that  vital  <|iiestiuu; 
niul  we  can  confidently  s|)oak  of  the  essiiy.  as  a  whole,  in  terms  of 
admiration  and  praise.  Wc  exjK'ct  from  Mr.  West  cot  t  much  that  is 
valuable  in  theolog)',  of  which  we  accept  these  Mirst-faiiis’ ns  a  fair 
promise  and  faithful  plcilge. 


Money  aiul  Morale.  A  Ik)ok  for  the  Times.  By  John  Lilor. 

Loudon:  Jolui  Chapman.  18o2. 

^IiL  Lalor  is  a  l)old  and  earnest  writer,  who  has  taken  a  wide  vifw 
of  economic  theorie.s,  and  of  the  actual  working  of  s«M*ial  lift*,  lb* 
wn.s  at  one  time  a  writer  in  the  ‘  Mornin;j;  Chronich*.’  Bv  earlv 
e<lucation  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  imbilH*d,  while  at  the  Universitv  of 
Didilin,  the  views  of  (Planning,  conveted  hy  the  study  of  the 
'writings  of  Ncander;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  joiin  tl  the 
Unitarian  Innly,  which,  notwithstanding  .some  dill'erences  from  the 
views  commonly  held  by  Unitarians,  he  regards  as  ‘the  only  religious 
btnly  in  which  very  wdile  diversities  of  speculative  opinion  an*  held  to 
Ih^*  consistent  with  Christian  communion  and  fellowship.’  In  the 
volume  now  bt*fore  us,  he  disciusscs  '^^•ith  great  clearness  the  themes 
enunciateil  in  his  title-|»age,  in  three  parts  :  l)angei*s — Brecautions — 
Bath  to  the  Remedy.  He  touches  liglitly  on  a  great  variety  of  topics 
in  a  plea-sing  style.  For  the  gi*eat  evils  of  our  social  condition  he 
no  i*emedy  in  the  i>rganic  changes  advocated  by  some,  or  in  the  ^^hilo- 
hopliical  developments  tnisted  in  by  othei*s,  but  in  I’KACTU  AL  CiiKis- 
TiANiTY.  Mr.  Ldor’s  views  of  much  that,  in  our  judgment,  is  essential 
to  tlie  living  principle  of  pmctical  Christianity,  when  jmlged  of  hy 
the  .standai'd  which  we  ourselves  acknowledge,  are  probably  ilelirtive; 
but  whatever  they  may  be,  he  has  not  juit  them  forth  in  this  volume. 
It  may  la*,  that  he  is  nearer  ti»  the  tnith  in  Christianity,  as  we  hold  it, 
than  his  ‘  formal  connexion  with  the  Unitarian  lM>dy*  would  lead  us 
to  sup}K)se.  We  ventuiv  to  .suggest  to  his  serious  consideration  the 
jHH'uliar  teachings  of  the  Christian  revelation  f7wc//*as  to  the  tuigin  ami 
character  of  that  spiritual  vitality  ■>^’ithout  which  *  Fractical  Chris¬ 
tianity’  is  a.s  unattainable  as  he  himself  acknowlctlges  the  s4K'ial  health 
of  humanity  to  be  w’ithout  that  *  netv  moral  power.’  He  has  come  so 
near  to  the  |>erception  of  this  latter  tnith,  that  we  w«uild  lain  si-e  him 
on  the  j»ath  which  will  leml  him  to  the  former.  We  can  assiiiv  hiw* 
fixun  much  observation,  that  there  aix?  other  religious  bodies  besides 
the  UniUirian  in  which  ‘  ver}’  wide  diversities  of  ffK'mlaUve  opinion 
are  hehl  to  be  consistent  with  Christian  fellowship  ainl  ciunmunion. 
for  we  pn*sumc  he  would  agrc‘e  with  us  that  the  living  faith  in  (.hrist 
our  Siiviour,  which  the  aj>ostles  j>reache<l,  and  which  unite<l  Chiistums 
at  the  first,  is  a  spiritual  |>ower  totally  ditfemit  from  a  ‘  8|sH’iilati'C 
Opinion.*  If  not,  we  can  only  expi^ss  our  unfeigiusl  sorrow  that  a 
writer  whose  cast  of  thought  is  so  fair  and  liln'ral  and  pnwtu'^v 
exci'llent  should  fail  in  the  jH'rception  of  a  difleivnce  w  hich  we  jH.ixx*i^c 
to  bo  HO  fuiulameutal  and  essential. 
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Jn  UistoriCid  Tour  in  Franconia  in  the  Summer  of  1852.  l\v  Charles 
Tylor.  Brighton:  Folthorp;  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Tue  author  of  this  ‘  Historical  Tour*  has  taken  laudable  j>aina  to  com- 
biue  the  K>cal  traditions  of  history  with  the  description  of  places,  and 
a  fi'w  vicissitudes  of  |x;rsonal  adventure.  The  lKK)k  is  well  written, 
anth  a  thoroughly  Christian  tone,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  lino 
arts.  AVc  have  rciid  it  with  peculiar  gratitication. 


Geiifeis  KlucidiUeJ.  A  New  Tran.slation  from  the  Hebrew  compared 
with  the  Samaritan  Text  and  the  St*ptuagiut  aiul  Syriac  vei-sions, 
with  NoU'.s.  By  John  JervLs  Wliite  Jervi.s,  A.B.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  As.sistant  Chaplain  in  the  Hon.  Kiust  India  Com2>anys 
Service.  London:  Biigstcr  ainl  Sous. 

Tins  translation  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  notes  are  partly  critical,  and  j>artly  historical  and  seientilic. 
Some  of  them  run  counter  to  our  own  views,  and  therefore  we  sugg<*Ht 
that  they  Ik*  re;nl  with  inueli  caution.  Tlu;  orthogmphy  of  pi*o|K*r 
nauu»s  will,  at  lirst,  strike  the  English  reader  as  odd  ainl  arbitrary; 
but  as  they  are  in  exact  conformity  with  oriental  types  in  eognato 
languages,  and  with  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Hebrew’,  w'e  r(?gard  them 
as  improvements  on  those  of  the  iveeived  Version.  The  volume  is 
exquisitely  printed,  and  its  apj>eanuice  is  very  attnietivc.  We  sc*t  a 
high  value  on  it,  as  well  atlapted  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptnn*s,  which  will  be  found,  wa*  are  p(‘i*suade<l,  one  of  the  surest 
mctho<is  of  attaining  to  a  theology  deserving  the  name. 


Lectures  on  the  Christian  KvidmeeSy  (uldressf'd  to  Students  attendimj 
die  Cnitcd  ColhyjG  of  St.  Salcatofs  and  St.  heomintsy  St.  Atulreufs, 
By  John  Cook,  li.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Leonard’s,  St.  Andrew’s, 
t/linhurgh:  Baton  and  Bitchie.  1852. 

These  hjcid  Ijt'ctui'es  on  Internal  Evidence,  .Miracles,  Prophecy,  arid 
the  Iteeeption  and  Hi.story  of  the  Cospel,  are  follow’etl  by  analytic 
questions,  which  lit  them  to  be  of  admirable  service  in  reading,  and 
specially  in  using  them  as  a  chi.ss-b(X)k.  It  is  an  excellent  comj>en- 
dium,  and  we  can  recommend  it  w'ith  conlidence  to  ministers  and  Jill 
other  Christian  teachei*s. 


1.  \olctinoes  :  tficir  History y  PhenoinenUy  and  Causes. 

Ttie  Life  ami  Times  of  Charlemagne. 

3.  The  J\dtn  Tribes  amt  their  Varieties,  ^lonthly  Series  of  ‘  Picligioua 
Tract  Society.’ 

see  that  the  scientific  ami  [lopular  character  of  th(*so 
cheap  monthly  volumes  is  Kustjiined.  They  arc  worthy  of  miicli 
encouragement,  especially  among  the  young  of  lK)th  sexes,  and  of  all 
J^ditioiis.  We  know  few  readers,  ii  anv,  wdio  may  not  be  instructed 
h  them. 
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Tki  Myitery  Stjittd ;  or,  IrelancTs  i/’iwn «  :  tlte  Grmid  Cause  muJ 
Cart,  By  the  Rev.  Ed^'ard  Marcus  Dill,  A.M.,  M.l>.,  Miiss-.iuuy’ 
AguDt  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  Edinburgh;  Juhu>teiie 
and  Hunter.  1S52. 

The  witer  of  this  well-arranged  and  earnest  little  Wk  traces  the 
misi'^ricM  of  Ireland  to  popery  as  their  yraiul  cause,  and  holds  out 
the  diffusion  of  pure  Christianity, — as  held  by  Protestants,  as  the  sole 
remedy.  We  agree  with  him  in  the  main  ;  but  we  attach  more  import¬ 
ance  tlian  ho  does  to  the  oj)eration  of  social  principles  which  stiuul  in 
the  way  of  applying  tlie  remedy. 


Poems.  By  Henry  llogg.  London :  Whittaker  and  Co.  1852. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  waiter  of  thc.se  jooems  but  his  luunc.  Ills 
muse  is  tender,  gentle,  ])laintiYC,  nursed  in  the  school  of  .sorrow,  giviug 
many  indications  of  ]x>etical  faculty,  which  the  simshino  of  encourage¬ 
ment  might  warm  into  vigorous  fruitfulness. 


The  Village  PearL  A  Dome.stic  Poem.  With  Miscellaneous  Pieces. 

By  John  Crawfonl  Wilson.  London:  John  Chapman.  1852. 

By  citing  the  recommcmlation  of  Hamlet  to  Poloniu.s,  the  author  of 
these  poems  acems  to  ex])Oct  the  critics  to  j)raise  him  in  the  mverse 
rat  io  of  his  merits.  We  have  not  adopted  that  canon.  Jinlging  after 
our  own  old-iashionc<l  notions  of  literary  ju.stice,  and  speaking  of  his 
proiluctions  as  we  find  them,  w’e  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncuig  that 
they  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  ]K)etry  in  sw’eet  harmonious  verses. 
The  ‘  Village'  PearV  is  a  j>oem  of  some  ]>ower,  rich  in  manly  semtinunt, 
and  gemnied  with  highly  tini.died  beauties  of  imag<‘ry.  Sevei*al  of  the 
‘  miscellaneous  pieces’  ai-e  exquisitely  wrought,  exhibiting  great  mastery 
of  rhythm. 
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Just  Published, 

Longer  Exorcises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Chiefly  Translated  from 
the  Writings  of  Modern  Latinists.  With  an  Introduction  and  Note*,  bj 
John  William  Donaldson,  D.D. 

Popish  Frauds  Exeinulified  by  Dr.  Wiseman’s  Lectures.  1.  Purgatory 
By  Charles  Hastings  Collette. 

l^ves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Young  Pastor.  Translated  from  tlie  Gennao. 
Christian  Income  and  Expenditure. 

The  Finger  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.,  F.ILS.K. 

A  Natnralut’i  Rambles  cn  the  Devonshire  Coast.  By  Philip  Henry 
A.L.S.,  &c. 
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Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Uistorical  Meaning  and  Purrose  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  With 
some  Notice  of  their  bearings  on  the  Social  and  Political  Life  of  England.  Hy 
Edward  Strachey. 

Lawful  Strife.  A  Sermon  Preached  in  Surrey  Chapel  on  Wednesday 
Morning,  May  11th,  1853,  before  the  London  Missionary  Society.  IJy 
Samuel  Martin. 

Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal.  The  Latin  Text  of  Otto  Jahn.  Editcil,  with 
Ei«lish  Notes,  by  J.  E.  B.  Major,  M.A. 

^The  Protoplast.  A  Series  of  Papers.  2  vols. 

Modem  Atheism ;  or.  The  Pretensions  of  Secularism  Examined.  A  Course 
of  Four  Lectures  Delivered  in  the  Athenmum,  Thornton,  Bradford. 

A  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Oieseler. 
Fourth  eaition,  Reviseil  and  Amended.  Transfated  from  the  German  by 
the  Rev.  John  Winstanley  Hull,  M.A,  Vol.  HI. 

The  Poetry  of  (ieography.  A  Journey  Bound  the  Globe,  in  which  a 
Comprehensive  View  is  Taken  and  Tacts  made  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all. 
By  Peter  Livingstone. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  Exhibited  by  Dr.  Julius  Miillcr.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Original  German  of  the  third  Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
By  William  Pulsford.  Vol.  II. 

Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Connection  of  t!»e  Gosnols.  With  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Parallel  Passages  in  the  Original  and  Authorized  Version,  and  Critical 
Notes,  lly  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill,  T.K.S.,  &c. 

Ancient  Christianity  Exemplified  in  the  Private,  Domestic,  Social,  and 
Civil  Life  of  the  Primitive  Christians,  and  in  the  Original  Institutions,  Offices, 
Onlinances,  and  Kates  of  the  Church.  By  Lyman  C/olcman. 

Memorials  of  Theophilus  Trinal,  Student.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch.  Second 
edition. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Forms  of  Literature.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 

South  .\ustralia  and  the  Gold  Di.scoveries. 

Infidelity;  its  Cause  and  Cure.  Including  a  Notice  of  the  Authoris  |Jn- 
belief,  and  the  Means  of  his  Ilesciie.  By  the  Kev.  David  Xelsem,  M.D. 

The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
Church  and  State  Connexion.  By  B.  K.  Madden,  M.Il.I.A.  2  vols. 

HisUtry  of  the  Protestants  of  France.  By  G.  De  Felice. 

Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harrow  School.  *  By  Charles  John 
Vaughan,  D.D. 

llie  British  Jews.  By  the  Rev.  John  NIills. 

An  English- Latin  Dictionary  for  the  Use  of  Schoeds.  Being  an  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  Biddle  and  Arnold’s  C<»piou8  and  Critical  English-Latin  Ixjxicon. 
By  Rev.  J.  C.  Elnlon. 

The  Bridesmaid,  Count  Stephen,  and  other  Pcxjins.  By  Mary  C.  Hume. 

Practical  Sugge.stions  for  facilitating  the  Adoption  of  a  Decimal  Currency. 
By  B.  Rozzell. 

The  Christian  Philanthrojdst’s  Pilgrimage — Cantos  1.  and  II.  and  other 
Poemt.  By  Joseph  Ayre,  M.D. 

Poetic  Sketches;  or.  Thoughts  in  Verse.  ritten  during  the  Intervals  of 
Buaine&a.  By  Henry  Fletcher. 

Swiss  Men  and  Swiss  Mountains.  By  Rol)ert  Ferguson. 

Tlie  Life  and  Death  of  Silas  Barnstarkc.  A  Story  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Talbot  Gwynne.  , 

Duthnes  of  Mental  and  ‘Moral  Science,  intende  d  for  the  purposes  of  General 
Instruction.  By  David  Stuart,  D.D.  Second  edition,  enlarged. 

Faiia  and  Fantasies.  A  Sequel  to  ‘Sights  and  Sounds,  the  Mastery  of 
Ihe  Day.  By  Henry  Spicer,  Esq. 
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Plain  Thought!  anti  Rules  for  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy.  ’ 

C^’clopaedia;  Bibliographicae.  A  Library  Manual  of  Theological  and 
Genlral  Literature.  Part  X.  July.  ^ 

ITiere  an«l  Hack  Again  in  Search  of  Beauty.  By  Janies  Augustus  St. 
John.  2  vols. 

Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Staid.  By  Maria  Norris. 

Risen  from  the  Ranks;  or,  Conduct  versus  Caste.  By  Rev.  Erskine 
Neale,  M.A. 

Lecture  on  the  Chinese  Language  and  Literature.  Deliveretl  in  Kinif’s 
Collt»ge,  London,  April  13th  1853.  By  Janies  Summers. 

The  Eastern  l^uestion,  in  Relation  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire. 
By  an  Inquirer. 

The  Voice  of  the  Bible  to  the  Age.  A  Memorial  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Henry  New. 

Saul,  the  First  King  of  Israel.  A  Scripture  Study.  By  Joseph  Augustus 
Aliller. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  New  Series.  Bv  John  Kitto,  D.D, 
F.S.A.  No.  Vlll.  July,  1853. 

3'he  Ansyreeh  nml  Ismaeleeh.  A  Visit  to  the  Secret  Sects  of  Northern 
Syria,  with  u  View  to  the  Kstablishnient  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lyde,.B.A. 

Life  <d  Benjamin  Robert  llaydon.  Historical  Painter.  From  his  Auto- 
hiogmphv  and  Journals.  Edited  and  Compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  ICstp  3  vols. 

ho  was  St.  Titus  ?  The  Scripture  Notices  on  the  Subject  conq-an  d  with 
Received  Opinions.  By  It.  King,  A.B. 

The  Stones  of  Venice.  Vol.  11  — The  Sea  Stories.  By  John  Ruskin. 

Edmund  Burke.  Being  First  Principles  Selected  from  his  Writings.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay,  by  RoWrt  Montgomery,  M.A. 

'The  Principles  of  Vrench  Grammar.  With  Numerous  Exercises  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  of  IVivate  Students.  By  Jules  Caron,  ^l.li.l.S. 

The  History  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  By  William  Henr}' Watson, 
Senior  Swretary. 

The  Portrait  (iallery  of  Distinguished  Poets,  Philosophers,  &c.  &c.  Tarts 
XIX.  and  XX. 

Phases  of  Faith;  or.  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed.  2nd  edition. 

A  School  Atlas  of  Classical  (ieography.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnstone, 
F.R.S.E.,  \c.  ^Sic.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  I’laces. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  York,  June  and  July, 
1853,  at  the  Second  Visitation  of  Ihomas,  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Traveller’s  Library,  No.  47. — Turkey  and  Christendom.  R<  printed 
with  Additions  from  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ? 

The  Home  Companion.  An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the  Amusing  and  the 
Useful.  Part  IV.  New'  Series. 

The  Macariinlos ;  or.  The  Happy  Way  in  the  Short,  but  too  often  Sorrow  ¬ 
ful,  Journey  of  Life. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  With  an  Intrduc- 
torx’  Essay  on  Civil  Society  and  Government.  By  E.  C.  Wines. 

l)eath  Struggles  of  Slavery.  Being  a  Narrative  of  Facts  and  Incidents 
which  €)ccurred  in  a  British  Colony  during  the  Two  Years  immt*diutely  pre- 
€e<ling  Negro  Emancipation.  By  Henrv’  Blebj*. 

A  'Treatise  on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Bible.  Being  an  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  involved  in  som*  of  the  most  Remarkable  Facts  and  Phenomena 
reconled  in  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  E.  I).  Rendell. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Chief  Prophetical  Scripture* 
connectiHl  with  it.  By  William  Henry  Scott,  M.A, 


